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Can a magazine move as fast as a man? 


the most extensive worldwide business re- 


General Edmond H. Leavey is a man who 
won't sit still, As chairman of International 
‘Telephone & Telegraph Corp., he commands 
52 companies, an army of 130,000 men. As 
ITT’s top salesman, he travels a territory cov- 
ering 29 countries. “When do you ever find 
time to read Business Week?” we asked the 
General. “That’s easy,” he answered, “I carry 
it right here in my briefcase.” A compliment 


we accept willingly, for Business Week has 


porting resources of any American magazine 
. .. prints more business news than any other 

. dateline Washington or West Berlin, Rio 
or Reykjavik. Nothing less could ever hope 
to keep step with the fast-moving manage- 
ment men who vote Business Week “most 
useful” of all magazines. A McGraw-Hill 
Publication — Member Audit Bureau of 


Circulations. 
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REGISTER 


Industry's ~ Publication 
because its 


Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


THOMAS 


In Number Of Advertisers 


12,265 manufacturers now advertise more than 
45,000 products in TR . . . more than in any 
other 50 industrial publications combined. 


In Gaining User Acceptance 


Users know that all qualified makers have their 
products Registered and described in TR. Makers 
not in TR are out of the running when buyers 
start pre-purchase investigation in TR. 


In Paid Circulation Income 


Users pay more in subscription money to have 
TR than they pay to any other industrial publi- 
cation . . . without special deals or offers. 


In Long Life Of Advertising 


Each edition of TR is used an average of 3 
years . .. passed interplant, to branch plants, etc., 
. . « delivering the broadest possible coverage 
of all departments involved in product selection. 


In Annual Advertising Billings 


Advertisers invest more money in Thomas 
Register than in any other industrial publica- 
tion per year. . . including weekly magazines. 


In Paid (ABC) Circulation Increase 


Since 1945 TR has doubled its annual distribu- 
tion . . . sold out, with a waiting list for the 
next edition. Only one A.B.C. industrial publica- 
tion (a weekly) has exceeded this record. 
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How to pick 
the publicity firm 
that’s right for YO 


Most advertisers consider selecting a publicity firm 
even more difficult and confusing than selecting 
an advertising agency. They feel that the whole 
subject of publicity is so intangible that it defies 


“pinning down” in measurable terms. 


But selecting the right publicity firm does not 
need to be a pig-in-a-poke proposition. It zs possible 
to make intangibles much more tangible by asking a 
few direct questions and insisting on straight 


answers. For instance: 


Does the publicity firm’s staff have backgrounds 
that are compatible with your needs? If your product 
and its application are technical, you probably don’t 
want, however brilliant they may be, the people who 
have done a whiz-bang job for the More Beautiful 


Cosmetic Co. 


Who are the publicity firm’s present clients? Are 
they well thought of in their industries? This is not 
snobbishness; it may indicate that the publicity 


firm has done a good job for them. 


What status does the publicity firm have with publi- 
cations that are primary outlets for your publicity 
material? You can find this out best simply by 


asking the editors of the publications in question, 


Can the publicity firm demonstrate a record of 
accomplishment? Not one-shot deals, but consistently 
successful campaigns for clients whose interests are 


generally compatible with yours. 


Do the people who would be directly concerned with 
your account impress you as “‘self-starters”? 
Or do you sense that you would have to prod 


them constantly? 
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Our affiliate organization, Burson-Marsteller 
Associates, is in the publicity and public relations 
business. It is doing a good job for 22 companies 
(some are advertising clients of the agency, others 
are not) in the fields of capital goods . . . profes- 
sional, technical, and financial services . . . durable 
consumer goods .. . and professional associations. 
All of its people have editorial backgrounds; many 


are also engineers. 


A complete outline of the services Burson- 
Marsteller Associates performs, and how it works 
and how it charges for what it does, is included in a 
booklet called “Publicity and Public Relations.” 
We'd like to send you a copy. BMA people will also 
give you straight answers to any direct questions 


you may care to ask. 


arsteller, Zickard, 
G ebhardt and 
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shop talk .. . 


gy Over the past two years or so, 
IM has reported on at least half a 
dozen panel discussions, seminars or 
speeches on the subject of industrial 
advertising agency compensation. 
To be given such a prominent spot 
on so many industrial advertising 
programs, agency compensation ob- 
viously must be a pretty hot topic. 

Why? 

The article beginning on page 39 
of this issue will give you some an- 
swers. It presents the results of a 
special IM survey of advertisers and 
agencies. 

Basic bone of contention in the 
compensation controversy is_ the 
long-established policy of using the 
15% media commission as the cor- 
nerstone of agency compensation. 
Perhaps the most significant fact 
brought out by the IM survey is 
that, while a large majority of the 
agency respondents think their 
clients are in favor of the commis- 
sion system, only half of the ad- 
vertisers say they do, in fact, want 
the system as the basis for agency 
compensation. 

Some experts on _ advertising 
agency business methods (notably 
Ira Rubel) have contended for 
years that the 15% commission is an 
unrealistic basis for agency com- 
pensation. They say it does not pro- 
vide enough or the right kind of 
incentive for the agency to do the 
best job for its clients. 

But in the face of this not incon- 
siderable opposition, the 15% com- 
mission remains the basic method of 
agency compensation. Probably the 
best reason is the commission’s 
beautiful simplicity. If the system 
provides reasonably equitable com- 
pensation, most advertisers and 
agencies seem to feel, let’s not dis- 
turb it. 

It should be noted, however, as 


our article points out, that, while 
most agencies use the commission 
system as their basis for compen- 
sation, most of them also supple- 
ment the system with fees to cover 
work performed—evidence of the 
growing list of agency services that 
cannot possibly be covered by 
media commissions. 


fey Another intriguing fact that 
kept popping up in our survey was 
the advertisers’ apparent suspicion 
of agency charges for artwork, me- 
chanical work and materials on col- 
lateral promotion. The common 17.- 
65% mark-up is not justified in 
many cases, some advertisers seem 
to feel. So many of them handle 
such work themselves rather than 
turn it over to the agency. 
Whether or not this suspicion is 
justified, it seems to us that here 
is one area deserving candid agency- 
client examination and discussion. 


igy As we indicated above, money 
is one of the hottest topics of dis- 
cussion in industrial advertising (or 
in any other field, for that matter). 
You'll find plenty more about it 
(money, that is) in the September 
IM—our “budget issue.” 

One or more of our special budget 
articles should come pretty close to 
fitting your own situation exactly. 
Take a look at some of the titles: 


e “How to sell management on a 
big budget boost” 


e “Making a small ad budget look 
like a million” 


e “How to cut a budget . . intelli- 


he Edilans 


gently” 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 





—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . . Editor of School Bus Trends, 
Dick Bush is gathering facts for a 
helpful school bus maintenance 
story. Reliability is important in 
school bus operations—with more 
than 10,000,000 school children 
depending on school buses to take 
them to school each day. And 
reliability is important in a maga- 
zine, too. Dick Bush, like 14 other 
Hitchcock editors, knows there is 
no substitute for on-the-spot fact 
gathering. Authoritative, expert, 
helpful editorial content is the 
hallmark of all eight Hitchcock 
business magazines. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE -and TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
GRINDING and FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

lniG,iGele @- ta fole)ema Je) i dia le: 
.£0l0))Ee fe) 14) lemme) isenge) a4 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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IM editorial director S. R. Bernstein tells what kind of action NIAA 


It’s now or never for NIAA ............02e ee eee 


regain strength—if, in 
S. R. Bernstein 


leaders must take now if the association is to 
deed, it is to survive at all. 


What’s behind the ‘territorial security’ battle? . . 


leas that some 


This year, as in all recent years, Congress is hearing ¢ 
measure of "fair trade pricing’’ is necessary if many small businesses 


Cc 


ire to survive. Consumer outlets are most generally involved in such 
1ction. But the outcome will inevitably affect industrial distribution 
too. Here’s a detailed examination of the controversy by IM's Washing 


ton editor. Stanley E. Cohen 


Top management tells who should set advertising goals . . . 


it up to top management to set the detailed goals for industrial 


rtising . . or is that the admen’'s job? IM asked that 
top industrial executives. Here are their answer: 


1gement Forum,” a regular I} 


How to sell with technical catalogs 


many catalogs are t echnical 


formation engineers want. Here's 


buying in 


J. B. Strenski 


How I-T-E uses high-priced art .. and saves money 
Use of high-priced artists can result l 
spread the original high 


how I-T-E Circuit Breaker 


Are art directors ruining industrial advertising? . 


IM's controversy-loving Copy Chasers have come up with 


blast at art directors and their works vontemptible 
-apricious’’—these are some of the adjectives they use 


examples to back up their attack 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising v 

papers 
yompany communications 
Copy chasers Markets 
, 
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NIAA news 


Editorially speaking 


For the record 


Advertiser changes Problems in industri 


Agency changes Sales promotion 


Media changes Sid Bernstein says 
IM iticoa 17 16 
M gallery 17: Top management forum 


IM reprints available Washington 
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Get dominant coverage 
of a 


$600,000,000 


100 more _< , 
m Lkible Twins for Chi 
Cage 


. -. in the only publication 
devoted exclusively to the 
public passenger 
transportation industry. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


...is the ideal advertising medium 
for you to use if you sell any 
product or service used by the 
men who operate and maintain 
the nation’s 250,000 buses, 50,000 
passenger rail cars and passenger 
aircraft. Mass Transportation pre- 
sents authoritative articles cover- 
ing all phases of operations— 
management, merchandising, 
scheduling, safety and mainte- 
nance—related to the industry's 
common denominator... the pas- 
senger. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Published monthly since 1905 
Circulation: 11,000 
BPA audited and personalized 


Complete verification of all 
operating company names during 
colaale}i(ohdlolaMmeh mi miiicalacla a6 

Mass Transportation Directory 


Only magazine devoted to the 
LUM el alo Me ce]ol(o ME dcelalti amlale Slide 


Originator of the ‘’Census of 
the Bus Industry’ 


Send for Your Complete DATA FILE 
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Intense personal interest in the work of his organiza- 
tion keeps Harry A. Markle on a first-name basis with 
everyone in his 200-man Engineering Department. 
Mr. Markle has been Chief Engineer of the Fuller 
Company since 1952. Internationally known for many 
years as a major designer and manufacturer of pro- 
cess and other equipment for handling dry bulk ma- 


terials in the process industries, the Fuller Company 
has seen notable expansion during the years Mr. 
Markle has headed the Engineering Department. 

















How to put your products 
at buyers’ fingertips 


Comments the Fuller Company’s Chief Engineer: 


@@Our design and production load has been accelerating rapidly. 
This has put inevitable pressure on us to make a wide range of 
product selections fast and accurately. When this happens to any 
engineering organization, the importance of manufacturers’ cata- 
logs is very forcibly demonstrated. It’s almost impossible to do 


an efficient selection and specification job without them. 


“It is this singular value of catalogs that makes engineers so 
anxious for marketing men to devote real attention to the job of 
giving us the kind of catalogs we want, and making sure we have 


them when we need them. 


“Many manufacturers are already doing so by employing Sweet’s 
Catalog Service. Every catalog in a Sweet’s File is easy to locate 
and use, and always within a few steps of everyone in our Engi- 


neering Department. 


“Catalogs in classified, indexed, and bound collections are a 
great boon. | don’t think there are many engineers who do not 


want as many manufacturers’ catalogs as possible in these Files. 


They are certainly the most efficient system for providing us with 


essential product information.99 


SWEET‘'S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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in Calcutta Learn from Dexter Keezer? 


India is a nation precariously balanced between Communism and the West. 
As it grapples with the problems of the modern world, it needs— 
and seeks—all the information it can get on the economics 


and operations of free enterprise. 


That’s why the State Department asked Dexter Keezer to participate in 
six weeks of seminars, held in Calcutta, Bombay and other Indian cities. 
For Dexter Keezer is a practicing economist, who understands not only 
the facts and figures of his trade but also how they apply to business. 


When he’s not travelling, Dexter Keezer can be found in his office at the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. There he heads up the Economics 
Department, a busy group of individuals who daily release volumes of 


information on the state of world, American and, most often, your business. 


Perhaps you’ve seen their semi-annual reports on “‘Business’ Plans for 
Capital Investment.” Or “‘The Pulsebeat of Industry’ —facts about where 
each industry stood at the end of 1958 and where they are going. 

in 1959. Or ‘““The American Economy— Prospects for Growth’ —a long- 
range forecast and study of where the economy is heading in 

1960, 1965, 1970. 


You can also find their work in the pages of the 39 McGraw-Hill business 
publications. All the factors affecting our economy are daily gathered, 
analyzed, evaluated and interpreted by Dr. Keezer and his staff, and 
disseminated to all the 620 McGraw-Hill editors. 


This is but one reason why over one million top business executives and 
engineers pay to read one or more McGraw-Hill publications . . . because 
information which makes a dollars-and-cents difference is just as important 


to the businessman in America as it is to the businessman in Calcutta. 


McGraw-Hill 
®- 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
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IMPACT 


in the right place does it 


You need plenty of impact to cut through sales 
resistance. And you have to direct your effort to 


the right place. 


Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
to the buying group — to the men who count most 
in the electric power industry. EL&P delivers more 


personally addressed copies to top key men, by 


name, title and company, than any other publication 


serving this field. 


So when it comes to sales impact — hitting where 
it counts most — talking to the real buyers — EL&P 
is your first buy. It gets sales action because it 
reaches the men who can take action. Haywood Pub- 


lishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, II. 
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ATION reaches more 
buyers in the Giant 
Drilling-Producing Industry 


Wortp OIL’s buying power coverage stands alone —the only publication in 
its field with such coverage confirmed by the oil companies and drilling con- 
tractors themselves. Regular cross checks are made between WoRLD OIL sub- 
scriptions and lists* of personnel furnished by companies responsible for 98% 
of the industry’s purchases. This is industry-deep penetration . . . penetration 
needed to carry your sales message to the men who this year will buy more 
than a billion dollars in equipment and services. 


*"Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,’ conducted by THe Composite CaTALoG OF Om FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 
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\lmost 25,000 subscribers pay to read WorLpD Ott 

. the most quoted, referred-to publication in its field. 
Its sought-after, job-help engineering-operating editorial 
fills the need of today’s industry specialist who must 
keep abreast of trends and technical developments in 
his changing, highly competitive field. Only WorLp 
OIL’s vertical, specialized circulation coverage can so 
effectively carry your sales message to an intensely in 


terested audience in the drilling-producing oil industry 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HOUSTON +: TEXAS . 
WORLD OIL ORD 


World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries * 4 - 


ity 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE - 54,281 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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Is your 


company 

a sound investment?......a Somewhat 
UNCertain 
Vvestment > 


You and your treasurer know. But what does your __ For the impact of every advertisement is modified or 
public think? Furthermore, what does your adver- magnified by its setting. What additional impact maga- 
tising encourage them to think? Many meanings zines add—and how much—has now been determined 
are evoked by an advertisement, including some _ through a technique sponsored by Fortune. Ask your 
you may not have intended. Your advertising tells Fortune representative to show you the results of this 
the reader many things. It helps him to decide pioneering effort in qualitative research. The study 
whether he wants to invest in your future growth— was done by Social Research, Inc. A film presentation 
or some other company’s. Naturally the magazine _ of the findings, “FORTUNE AT WORK,” runs 30 min- 
in which your advertising appears can contribute — utes...and finally proves what 

measurably to the total impression that readers get. | yoususpected all along. FORTUNE 


New York / Boston / Chicago / Cleveland / Detroit / Los Angeles / Philadelphia / Pittsburgh / St. Louis / San Francisco 
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THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


Astronautics 


A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 


@ PreVIeCWS the 14th annual ARS meeting on the STATE 
OF SPACE FLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


® delivers 22° State-of-the-art summaries by the fields 


top spokesmen 


e 
* GIVES the most complete and authoritative coverage of 


astronautical progress in 1959 


e discusses plans and prospects for the industry... 
for 1960 


* reaches the key influencing minds in the purchasing- 


decision areas of the astronautical industry 


e Astronautics ANNUAL ... ofte: 


the broadest single approach for any advertiser of any size to express himself to the 
entire industry ...in this... the industry’s “yearbook”. 





SR ESHTBNNNH | Astronautics 


NOVEMBER 1959 


Guidance and Navigation lon and Plasma Propulsion 
Hydromagnetics Liquid Rockets 

Logistics and Operations Communications 

Hypersonics Test Facilities and Support Equipment 
Instrumentation and Control Education 

Materials and Structures Ramiets 

Physics of the Atmosphere and Space _Propellants and Combustion 

Nuclear Propulsion Solid Rockets 

Space Law and Sociology Human Factors and Bio-Astronautics 
Flight Mechanics Underwater Propulsion 


1959 ASTRONAUTICS ANNUAL — 
Missiles and Space Vehicles Non-Propulsive Power ARS 14TH ANNUAL MEETING PREVIEW 





We recommend that you contact your Astronautics representative for further details. 


ASTRONAUTICS + 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ° PE 6-6845 
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Why does this advertiser 





INC. 


622 W. 6” STREET 
LOS ANGELES 











Mr. Allen Rose 

The Wall Street Journal 
2999 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 





Dear Mr. Rose: 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“Our confidence in The Wall Street Journal is constantly rewarded 
through the outstanding results your publication has produced, Wall 
Street Journal readers are not just good business men, they are a pri- 
mary market for consumer goods such as we have to offer. They have 
an excellent knowledge of consumer products, and are quick to see 
the advantages of new and different types of merchandise.” 


Niteg. G (fore 


President 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


‘ ‘THIS 
ONE 
IS 
THE 
MOST 
USEFUL 
ONE.” 
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More “Budget-Mileage” because 


ACP Regionals give you: 





greater coverage 


Individually, each ACP Regional gives you maxi- 
mum coverage in its area—more than any other 
construction publication, either national or re- 
gional. Collectively, the 14 ACP Regionals deliver 
almost 100,000 circulation. For maximum sat- 
uration and complete coverage of the market, 
your dollars go further with ACP. Only ACP 
Regionals give you complete concentration on 
local work—people—conditions—in every corner 
of the U.S.A. Choose one—several—or all to match 
your sales and distributor areas. 


selective audience 


ACP Regionals give you a readership that is all 
muscle and no fat. We seek out and find the men 
who influence the selection and sale of construc- 
tion equipment. They are the men who buy your 
products. No other publication can offer you 
ACP selectivity—both from the standpoint of 
quality of reader, and location of reader. Every 
ACP Regional is geared to this selectivity—edito- 
rials, bid and award news, new products, etc. This 
is how we deliver maximum “budget-mileage” to 
you—why your best buy is ACP! 





MLK J 


titty 
Ath gpg Gt 


“Budget- Mileage” in construction publi- 
cations has the same relationship that 
miles-per-gallon has to the cost of oper- 
ating your car. You want to get the most 
out of both. Figure budget mileage based 
on circulation, depth of coverage, quality 
of readership, thoroughness of reading 
and local interest. This is the ACP for- 
mula that gets you the greatest “mileage”’ 
out of your advertising dollars. 








thorough reading 


Are ACP Regionals read thoroughly? The answer 
is yes! This is a “budget-mileage” plus that only 
ACP Regionals offer. For example, a recent prefer- 
ence survey proves that ACP gives readers what 
they want, and need. 26% preferred their ACP 
Regionals for contract award and bid informa- 
tion, 21% favored equipment and material appli- 
cation stories. 18% were for new equipment 
reports, 16% for news about people in industry, 
12% voted for used equipment listings. Only ACP 
Regionals cover all the bases! 

















local impact 


Local impact sells—and no other publication 
gives you the concentrated impact of your ACP 
Regional. Collectively each year, ACP Regionals 
carry 4000 pages of local job stories; 13,160 pages 
of local bid news; 884 pages of convention news 
and 14,807 local photographs—all of these are 
focused on your customers. This is impact! This 
is why 70% of the 5,660 respondents who returned 
the ACP preference study said “YES! We use the 
information in ACP advertising to determine our 
choice of construction equipment!”’ 





CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Bivd. 
Arlington 1, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
101 Eas? 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


only offers complete 





Market Coverage at the Local Level 


This is a strong statement—but one that can be backed up and 
substantiated. A detailed publication preference study conducted 
by a leading construction equipment manufacturer shows the 
importance of acp regionals to men who buy and use construc- 
tion machinery. This booklet can be yours by contacting any 
member of the 14 acp regional network or by writing the Office 
of the Secretary, 1022 Upper Midwest Buiding, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota today. 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
642 Beaubien Street 1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Detroit, Michigan Dallas, Texas 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR WESTERN BUILDER 
2537 Madison Avenue 407 E. Michigan Street 
Kansas City 41, Missouri Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts Secretary: 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER Gordon L. Anderson 
2418-3rd Avenue 1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Seattle 1, Washington Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado Director of Advertising Services: 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR David M. Hyde 
1660 Beverly Bivd., 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Los Angeles 26, California Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 





“ATS just changed our 
steel supplier” 


“For 18 years we bought our steel from the same people. But with a string 
of new products, we had trouble getting the types we needed. Saw an ad 
recently that looked like an answer. Showed it to some of the boys on the 
Purchasing Committee and found they’d noticed it too. We got the sales- 
man in and the new set-up has cut down steel supply troubles.” 


Among hard-to-reach Metalworking production men like our typical but 
hypothetical Mr. Schlictmann, that’s frequently the way sales start. With 
so much buying handled by committee action, it’s a problem to keep in 
contact with this group. In today’s changing technology, you do this best 
in the technical publications these men read. 

With Metalworking production management, this is usually American 
Machinist. Written and edited for production engineers and executives 
in Metalworking, it’s consistently regarded as the “most useful” publica- 
tion in the field. Thus, more of them subscribe to it than any other Metal- 
working publication. That’s why so many Metalworking men tell you... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist” 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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“Me not call on the purchasing agent? 
I gotta eat, don’t I?” 


Even the least experienced industrial salesmen 
quickly learn that they have to call on the P.A. 
And the “pros” have known it for years! 


Your advertising must constantly support 
both the “freshman” and the “pro” by 
regularly calling on the purchasing agent just 
as they do. It’s the P.A. who decides what 
share of the business you get, if any at all! 


PURCHASING Magazine is the ONE magazine 
the P.A. reads thoroughly — because it’s the 
ONLY magazine edited completely to his 
informational needs. The editorial material 
in PURCHASING tells the P.A. HOW to buy 

— the ads help him decide WHAT to buy. 
See this spelled out in our new slide film, 
“You and the Purchasing Revolution.” 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


ae aD 

This year some 625 advertisers are using 
PURCHASING Magazine to keep purchasing 
agents informed about their products. 

No other magazine in the field comes 
even close to this record. 
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across the whole electrical-electronic 
market...wherever electrical eng 
can put your product to work, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


puts your advertising to work 


ENGINEERING 
iy 
dy . 


| ELECTRICAL 


Published by AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 33 W. 39th ST., NEW YORK 18 


Glowing electrical 
discharges, called “‘corona,”” 
from wires carrying high 
voltage are measured in 
GE’s High Voltage 
Laboratory. Metal hood 
and doughnut provide 
uniform electrostatic field 
for precise measurement 
for Project EHV, 
experimental power line to 
carry super voltages higher 
than ever used by man to 
transmit electric power 


neers’ 
aches a 
n any 
agazine 
if the 
illion dollar 
nic market 





A Marketing Team at Yale & Towne talks to Chilton 
“Trade publications represent the primary medium 


eee 
YALE) 


The Materials Handling Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company is one of 
the world’s largest producers of industrial lift truoks, tractor shovels, and hoisting equipment. 
Due in part to the complexity and scope of the markets it serves, trade advertising has long 


played a key role in the sales and merchandising plans of this successful organization. 
We recently questioned four members of the division’s marketing team to learn firsthand their views 
concerning the increasing value and use of trade publications. These were John A. Baldinger, Vice President, 
Yale Materials Handling Division; Clyde R. Dean, General Sales Manager; Frank P. Minnelli, Marketing 
Manager; and Newcombe C. Baker, Manager of Advertising, Publicity and Sales Promotion. Here are the 


highlights of their remarks... 


Mr. Baldinger says, ‘‘Concurrent with the expan- 
sion of industry through the years has been the 
rise and prominence of the industrial and trade 
press. This has been more than pure coincidence. 
As a vital selling force and sales medium, the 
trade press has been highly sensitive to the 
development of industrial products and consumer 
demands. It has been responsible for gaging the 
standard of competition through objective report- 
ing and interpretation of industry. By thus chal- 
lenging industry to reach the acme of integrity, the 
trade press has become industry’s conscience.”’ 
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Mr.Dean says, ‘‘Every one of our ads in industrial 
and trade publications is a concise and graphic 
sales presentation ...not merely to the consumer, 
but also to our salesmen in the field. With time 
at a premium, one of the most expeditious ways 
to learn new facts and find new incentives is via 
the pages of these publications. Ads show creative 
selling techniques which enable the salesman to 
sharpen his approach and his craft. The salesman 
knows that advertising, when seen by customers, 
incites interest and lays the groundwork necessary 
for a successful sales call.’’ 





by which we reach important buying influences” 


Mr. Baker says, ‘‘The increasing decentralization 

4.1 industry means widening of the market area 
and consequently increased costs in terms of 
salesman’s time and travel. This is one more 
reason why trade publications represent the 
primary medium by which we reach important 
buying influences to make known our product and 
services prior to the salesman’s visit. And our ads 
get results from these buying influences! They 
read the industrial and trade press to find new 
methods and applications for more efficient pro- 
duction, maintenance and distribution through 
better materials handling.”’ 


Mr. Minnelli says, ‘In determining fundamen- 
tal buying motives, we, like newspapermen, are 
concerned with the who, when, where, why, 
how factors. By evaluating these, we know better 
how to engineer our products so as to give con- 
sumers the economy of operation, the efficiency 
and safety they desire. Of invaluable aid to our 
search are industrial and trade publications. 
Their superb facilities enable them to make sur- 
veys which are reliable, complete and decisive.” » 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time when they are seeking informa- 
tion and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a 
company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. 
Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result 
is confidence on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COM PANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age » Hardware Age » The Spectator » Automotive Industries *« Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal » Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 
Hardware World « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development » Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Gives readers on-the-ground coverage of important news and developments of 
the entire gas industry. Gas is edited expressly for the engineering and operating 
heads and management men of distribution, transmission, and integrated gas 


companies. 


Gives advertisers coverage of more than 10,500 men who buy, or influence the 


buying of, products and services in the industry—a group hand-picked by more 





than 60 manufacturers who sell the industry. 


© 


Gas is published by Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and 
industrial magazines in the country—a company with the experience and resources 


Mga ob the We bo the Mao be 


to make each of 17 publications outstanding in its field. 
In keeping with Chilton policy, the staff of Gas devotes full time to the publica- 
tion, with the dual aim of editorial excellence and highly selective circulation. 


The result is a magazine designed to sell the natural gas industry. 








ILO 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


PUBLISHER OF: Department Store Economist ¢ The Iron Age ¢ ‘The Spectator ¢ Automotive Industries « Gas 
Hardware Age + Boot and Shoe Recorder + Butane-Propane News + Electronic Industries + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing . Optical Journal & Review of Optometry . Distribution Age ° Hardware World 
Motor Age  ¢ Commercial Car Journal ¢ Product Design & Development Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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EFFECTIVE PENETRATION 


in the 





industrial—large building field 


True to its name, HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING confines itself to these three 
services as related specifically to the indus- 
trial-big building field. 

Result: a concentrated editorial content 
vital to ALL of the purchase-control factors 
in this market—the consulting engineers, 
mechanical contractors, and engineers with 
plants and big buildings who identifiably 
are responsible for this work. Individually, 
or in combination, they specify and/or buy 
virtually every product required. 

Alike in another respect, they form the 
reader-audience of HPAC. Each is, and has 
been, paying for it directly, individually, 
voluntarily. Here’s assurance—backed up 
by dollars on the line and an ABC-audit — 
that HPAC is wanted, respected, and used! 

Concentrate in HPAC, the book that 
@ has over 18,000 fully paid circulation 
@ leads in number of editorial pages@ leads 
by over 2 to 1 in advertising volume @ has 
more advertisers and is used exclusively by 
more advertisers. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


OTDM NE VARNID 

CAN HELP YOU 
SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY 





take the Aluminum Industry... 


For example, at REYNOLDS METALS 
specifying these products and services 


is a major concern of engineers 
like Frank Terry and William Nelson 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, the second 
largest producer of aluminum in the U. S., is com- 
pletely integrated from mining to fabrication. 
Pictured here are the two REYNOLDS plants at 
Corpus Christi, Texas. The SHERWIN Plant in the 
foreground refines bauxite ore into alumina. Then 
at the SAN PATRICIO Plant alumina is reduced 
by an electrolytic process to metallic aluminum. 


— pen 80m ee Mr. William Nelson, Superintendent of Power 
. ee eg ie vs een Eee TUONOM, at the Sherwin Plant, has a staff of 28 men in his 
Superintendent of Power—Sherwin Alumina Plant, Se ce ‘ sr z 
Power Department. This department produces and 
Reynolds Metals Company é ; ate 
. eaikines applies the steam for generating electricity, for 
: —" process, driving prime-movers, and heating. Mr. 
Nelson is also responsible for the plant’s com- 
pressed air supply. The responsibility for handling 
and distribution of gas, the fuel supply for both 
plants, is lodged with a separate division which 
reports to the Power Department. 


The aluminum reduction process in the San 
Patricio Plant uses tremendous quantities of elec- 
tricity to generate the 1900° F temperature re- 
quired to drive off oxygen from the alumina charge. 
Because of this the power produced by Mr. Frank 
Terry’s department represents a major part of the 
cost of producing aluminum. Mr. Terry’s power 
plant consists of three separate generating stations 
all using spark-ignited gas engines—two DC plants 


ME YOU. WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT, ... PUT 


ey 





generating 98,500 kw and 95,500 kw respectively 
and an AC plant generating 22,500 kw. In addition 
to generation of electricity, all instrumentation and 
control equipment throughout the plant as well as 
supply and treatment of cooling water are the re- 
sponsibility of the Power Department. 


“T was educated as a chemical engineer,” says 
Bill Nelson. ‘‘When I shifted into this field I had 
to rely on POWER a lot. Incidentally, the adver- 
tising in POWER is very helpful. We’ve just com- 
pleted a major expansion of our facilities here at 
Corpus Christi and naturally we relied on adver- 
tising to keep us in touch with products that 
matched our needs. 


“We also use POWER as part of a continuing 
educational program. We reproduce selected items 
from POWER regularly and distribute them to 
supervisors and operating personnel.” 


Frank Terry, a POWER reader for 20 years, 
reports, “I read a company copy of POWER now 
instead of one addressed to me personally. Some 
of my problems are different from the majority of 
POWER readers, so my serious reading of POWER 
editorial is highly selective. Not all the articles in- 
terest me. Still I find a good part of the advertising 
interesting. Recently I’ve been paying a lot of at- 


tention to water-treating advertising because we 
have a continual problem of adequate cooling-water 
supply here.” 


Every major industry —including the Aluminum 
industry—requires many power and plant services 
in its production processes. And the steam, mechan- 
ical power, electricity, water, compressed air, heat, 
etc. is the same no matter how it is used or what 
industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all indus- 
try, so the equipment to supply them is found in 
every major plant. And the engineers who produce, 
distribute and apply them perform the same tasks 
from industry to industry. 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then 
the POWER reader is your primary sales target. 
For only he knows the needs well enough to specify 
the right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 
from your POWER representative. 
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Techniques of using bag-in-box packaging 


Two experts, pioneers in large-scc 


e of polyethylene bags in corrugated 





oxes, tell in detail for the first time 
teps leading to refinement and 
se of this packaging 


Polystyrene for thermoformed packaging 


Examining basic properties and prac 








applications of polystyrene with 
oseup look at biaxial orientatior 
d how it adds flexibility, toughness 


nd strength to this material 


What to do when short of sealing space 


ack of floor space for conventiona 
equipment led to development of 
vertice ompression in sealing end 
opening cases, thus elevating cases to 
n cutomoatic toke-away, as well as 


ving space 


Complete table of contents on Page 2 
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-s PACKAGE BNGINEERING 


The packaging field employs two 
basic but different job interests... 


BMAREKE TING (package appearance) 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING audience is men in the production function who are interested 
in protecting their products with a package 
in filling, wrapping, labeling and casing their 
products at the end of the production line 
in achieving these objectives economically 


They are 
Package research and development men 
Production men 
Purchasing men 


These men have a job interest in package engineering 


wherever a product goes into a package 
—in almost every manufacturing company 


MARKETING 


The PACKAGE ENGINEERING audience is not concerned with the marketing 
function of packaging which is done by men with a job interest in selling, market- 
ing and advertising using the package as a display panel or sales tool. 


Send for NIAA Presentation 


PACKAGE | 


5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois « FlInancial 6-1440 
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QUICK FACTS ON THE 
MARKET AND MAGAZINE 


DISTRIBUTOR MARKET: A _ national 
network of independently-financed local 
organizations who buy, stock and sell 
production and maintenance tools, equip- 
ment and supplies to manufacturing, 
mining, oil fields, transportation, con- 
struction, utilities, and service industries. 


TYPES OF DISTRIBUTORS: General 
Line — who stock and sell a wide range 
of production and maintenance equip- 
ment, tools and supplies. Limited Line — 
who concentrate on a limited number of 
product lines. Specialist —- who confine 
themselves to a single or related lines 
(materials handling or fasteners, for in- 
stance). 


SIZE OF MARKET: In 1958 total dis- 
tributor sales hit $4.4 billion. The dom- 
inating distributors do the bulk of the 
business...some 3200 distributor firms 


account for 85% of total volume. 


THE MAGAZINE: Industrial Distribution 
has been edited exclusively for the dis- 
tributor executive and his salesmen since 
1911. It has been a full working partner 
in the field’s growth to a multi-billion 
dollar business. It is personally and pro- 
fessionally one with this market. 


EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION: ID’s circu- 
lation is concentrated on the distributors 
who command 85% of the dollar sales. 
It is bought and read by owners, partners, 
managers, key operating and sales per 
sonnel. 93.4% of its subscriptions go 
to individuals by name. Coverage has 
climbed with field growth to current 
5.857 (ABC average total paid). Re 
newal percentage — 80.71%. 
EDITORIAL PROGRAM: Improvement 
of distributor operations in all phases = 
selling, managing, office and warehousing 
procedures, industry news, pric new 
products, market analysis, etc. The in- 
dustry’s scorekeeper — publishes its 
monthly sales trends, Annual Survey of 
Distributor Operations. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Fight full-time edi- 
tors, aggregating 49 years on the job. 
Industry-men who live in the field with 
distributors, their men. their customers. 
Last year, travelled 80.000 miles for edi- 
torial material, coast to coast. 


INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION: ID’s edi- 
tors constantly on call for individual and 
group distributor meetings. Regularly on 
programs of regional and national meet- 
ings and conventions. Serve on commit- 
tees of the Southern and National 
Industrial Distributors’ Associations — 
member of American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 





Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


APPROVED ‘REEFERS’ 


Truck trailer producers last 
month began an industry-wide pro- 
gram of pre-testing refrigerated 
trucks’ cooling capacity. Trucks 
now get about 45% of frozen food 
shipments. More volume is expected 
when truckers can offer standard- 
ized “approved” highway “reefers.” 


POWDER MAKES STRIPS 


Strip steel has been produced 
from powdered iron ore in Republic 
Steel Corp. laboratories. More re- 
search is needed for commercial 
application but the process points to 
reduced capital equipment and pro- 
duction outlays. 


MISSILES ON RAILS 


Bethlehem Steel Co. and Paul 
Hardeman, Inc. have announced de- 
velopment of a preliminary design 
for a _ railroad train capable of 
transporting and launching the solid 
fueled Minuteman intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 


SLIPPERY LINING 


DuPont Co.’s “Teflon,” a syn- 
thetic, woven fiber reported to be 
more slippery than ice, helped six 
Baltimore taxicabs amass _ 50,000 
miles without needing a chassis lu- 
brication. 

The woven fiber was used as lin- 
ing for new type ball joint suspen- 
sion bearings and steering linkage 
bearings. Other cabs in same fleet 
were greased 36 times in the same 
period. 


Get Set for Seaway’s Impact 
on Distribution Patterns 


If you have a product distribution map on your 
office wall, you will probably be moving some of 
the pushpins—if you haven’t already. Blame the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Warehousing, distribution systems, pricing, and 
transportation networks are in a fluid state, and 
the Seaway is one of the main reasons. Some of 
the trends are worrying such diverse groups as 
seaport authorities, railroads, barge line operators, 
and industrial site developers—to say nothing of 
steamship operators, industrial distributors and, 
of course, the shippers themselves. 


Rapid reaction . . Only about four months old, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has already registered 
an impact on some of the nation’s long-estab- 
lished seaports. Those in the Gulf Coast area are 
a good example. 

So far the volume shifts are not serious, but in 
the past three months enough general cargo and 
grain shipments have been diverted from ports 
such as New Orleans and Mobile, Ala., to cause 
concern to port authorities and service organiza- 
tions in the area. More shifts in traffic patterns 
and tonnages are inevitable. 

Here are some of the reactions of direct signi- 


ficance to domestic manufacturers: 


e First, the Seaway has sparked what almost 
amounts to an “invasion” of the midwest markets 
by foreign manufacturers. This means stiffer com- 
petition for those selling to this market. 


@ Second, increased cargo competition from the 
Seaway has led to consideration of rate cuts and 
traffic rerouting on the part of overland and in- 
land waterways carriers serving the older ports. 
This could benefit domestic shippers by reducing 


over-all transportation costs. 


e Third, industry is expected to locate new plants 
along the Seaway, diverting additional business 
potential from other areas which now have such 
plants and have been actively wooing waterside 
plant building. For industrial construction con- 
tractors, this means increased activity along the 
Seaway route. 


’ continued 
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ATOMIC HARDWOOD 


Research activities of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
indicate the eventual possibility of 
using radiation to convert softwoods 
into “hardwoods” by causing cross- 
linking (polymerization) of  soft- 
wood fibers. Irradiation may also 
improve the seasoning of green 
lumber 


BOOM IN TEXTILES 


Profits for the textile mill prod- 
ucts industry hit $80 million in this 
year’s first quarter, compared with 
$8 million a year earlier, and solid 
market is expected well into next 
year’s first half. 


AUTO SMOG REDUCER 


An auto exhaust after-burner de- 
signed to reduce smog-generating 
exhaust gases is being developed by 
Chrysler Corp. and Thompson Ra- 
mo Wooldridge, Inc. Efforts center 
on improving and simplifying pro- 
totype test-operated in Los Angeles. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES SALES SOAR 


Chicago’s Automotive Service In- 
dustry Assn. reports 1959 first quar- 
ter sales of auto accessories and 
parts 10% ahead of like period last 
year. Year end totals are expected 
to be up 7% to 10° over last year’s 
$4.4 billion. 


COAL MARKET SHIFTS 


Electric utilities experts expect 
their industry’s consumption of total 
bituminous coal production to climb 
from 37% to 45% between now and 
1963. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


e Fourth, distribution patterns will change 
throughout the country, as both domestic and 
foreign manufacturers use the new seaport as the 
point of transshipment of goods headed for in- 
{and distribution centers such as Denver and Ft. 
Worth. This points toward shifting patterns in 
volume handled by general merchandise and spe- 
cial warehouses, as well as distribution organiza- 
tions. 

e Fifth, cargo handled by various U.S. ports will 
shift in composition. For example, more grain is 
expected to be diverted from Gulf Coast ports to 
Great Lakes ports. This will necessitate the con- 
struction and expansion of grain-handling facili- 
ties in many locations along the Seaway. 


Distribution dilemma . . Facing prospects of a 
scramble for cargo, southern seaports are speed- 
ing up expansion plans. Also, facilities are being 
improved in order to offset some of the current 
competitive advantages being pushed by ports 
on the St. Lawrence. 

Chicago authorities consider that their cargo 
market includes western New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia in the East, and Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado and Kansas in the West. 
According to the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry, these states annually ac- 
count for some 13 million tons of export cargo. 

Importers and foreign manufacturers are equal- 
ly enthusiastic about new market potentials in 
the previously landlocked Midwest. The general 
manager of the Chicago Regional Port District has 
reported that since the Seaway’s opening, there 
have been strong gains in imports of steel, cars 
and general cargo. According to one report, an 
estimated 15,000 tons of foreign steel were un- 
loaded in Chicago in the first two weeks the Sea- 
way was open. 

U. S. producers are reviewing their own do- 
mestic distribution networks as a possible area 
of major cost-cutting. Distribution centers such 
as Denver and Ft. Worth are attracting new in- 
terest. Industrial distributors are getting new 
attention from manufacturers who previously re- 
lied solely on their own sales force. 

The Seaway is already moving a tremendous 
volume of goods. It will move more in the future 
—and along with it, many markets will move in 
new directions—within this country and overseas 
as well. * 





IPON PURCHASES 
TLY FROM HIS 
ERTISEMENTS: 


Since the first issue of Industrial Equipment 
News, 26 years ago, H. S. Cover Company hasn’t 
missed a single month... a record of more 

than 300 consecutive insertions. 


The offers of sample respirators, at moderate 
prices, result in expanding sales and re-orders. 
Highly meritorious merchandise promoted by 
directly resultful advertising (currently prepared 
by MacDonald-Cook Co., South Bend agency) 

has built this business. 


Because IEN is read for one purpose only: 
product information ... more than 73,000 product 
selectors a month are exposed to the advertising 
of products ranging in cost from five to thousands 
of dollars — And as markets are changing 


constantly, new buyers are developing everywhere. 


IEN finds them, and its advertisers make 
new friends, new customers. 


Details? Send for complete Media Data File. 
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Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


...46] Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y....Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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Instrumentation console for nuclear reactor 


the H men in control are MECHANICAL ENGINEERS! 


Rapid advances in the field of instrumentation are making decisive 
contributions to industrial progress. Wider applications of elec- 
tronics, automation and nuclear energy are possible largely through 
developments in instrumentation. 

Because instrumentation systems are basically mechanical, the 
knowledge and ingenuity of mechanical engineering are essential 
to continued progress. 


Sensitive instruments for measuring pressure, temperature, flow 
rate, speed, etc., are designed by mechanical engineers into com- 
plex systems to control the rate of operation of pumps, fans, boilers, 
engines, presses, elevators and other functional equipment. 


Because mechanical engineers are vital purchase and specification 
influences throughout industry, advertisers find their choicest 
market among the 45,000 readers of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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How industrial advertising 
agencies make their money 





@ While most agencies 
believe their industrial 
clients are perfectly hap- 


keep time records on in- 
dustrial accounts. 


@ Some advertisers feel 
that the commission sys- 
tem may influence agen- 


py with a compensation 
system based on 15% 
commissions, over half of 
America’s industrial ad- 
vertising managers say 
they would prefer another 
arrangement. 


@ Most agencies are al- 
ready making extensive 
use of fees to supplement 
commissions. 


® Most agencies now 


® Handling collateral ma- 
terial for clients is a 
standard agency practice, 
with a fee compensation 
system — usually based 
on time expended plus 
mark-up on purchases. 


@ Advertisers say they 
would use their agencies 
even more for such jobs if 
they could avoid the 
mark-up on mechanical 
production and printing. 


cies to favor commission- 
able over non-commis- 
sionable media. 


@ Agencies keep records 
of profitability on each 
account... but few show 
this information to clients. 


@ The majority of indus- 
trial advertisers, how- 
ever, would appreciate 
having such information. 











By Dick Hodgson @ |M Executive Editor 


Gey One day last June, the president of a leading 
industrial advertising agency sat down and dic- 
tated a letter to IM’s editors. “I can’t understand,” 
he wrote, “why you don’t leave the subject of 
agency compensation alone. The 15% commission 
system has been subjected to the test of time and 


has been found satisfactory to the vast majority of 
industrial advertisers.” 

This was one of the first replies we received in 
response to a questionnaire sent by IM to 1,000 
industrial advertisers and 500 agencies handling 
industrial accounts. The survey, covering agency 
compensation practices, was developed at the re- 
quest of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
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How they charge 


Here's how the ‘typical’ agency charges its 


clients for handling sales promotion material 





Original creative 
work & layout 





Per hour fee 














Addressing & mailing Cost + 17.65% 
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sociation to provide background material for a 
special session on the San Francisco conference 
agenda. 

By the time all 389 returns had been tabulated, 
however, there was ample reason to suspect that 
perhaps the complaining respondent may not 
have been fully informed. He was not alone 
among agency respondents, however. There was 
considerable difference between what advertisers 
said about the commission system and what agen- 
cies said they thought their clients would say. 


Agencies and clients disagree . . While 87% 
of the agencies thought that their clients favored 
the long established 15% commission system, the 
clients’ replies indicated much difference of opin- 
ion. It turned out that just over 50% of the indus- 
trial advertising managers were in favor of a 
system that was not based entirely on the 15% 
commission. 

Why such an amazing difference? After all, 
agencies are generally thought to be in a position 
of keeping pretty close tabs on clients’ thinking— 
especially when it concerns such a basic issue as 
the method of compensation which covers their 
accounts. 

We can only speculate, but perhaps the basic 
simplicity of the 15% system and the fear of get- 
ting involved in a complicated fee system of one 
kind or another have combined to push the subject 
beneath the surface. 

In advertising agency services, just like most 
commodities sold in America today, it is the seller 
who usually establishes the asking price and the 
methods of payment. With the 15% commission 
from media an established starting point for any 
agency compensation system, it is certainly less 
work to build the entire system around it rather 
than move off in another direction. 

(Actually, many people seem to confuse the 
15% commission paid by media to agencies with 
the arrangements between agencies and clients. 
They are related, of course, but they are not the 
same thing. Very few people are questioning the 
continuance of the commission system by media. 
What is being questioned is whether this commis- 
sion, alone, should be the primary basis for com- 
pensation of the agency by its clients, or whether 
some other compensation base should be worked 
out, in which the commission on space or time is 
merely one element.) 


Other reasons . . But simplicity may not be the 
only important reason why so many agencies hold 
tight to the 15% system. In commenting on the 
survey returns at the San Francisco NIAA con- 
ference, John W. DeWolf of G. M. Basford Co. 
noted: 

“Agencies fear that a lot of advertisers would 
handle their own advertising if the commission 
system were dropped. They also fear bargain 
hunters—that they are likely to lose accounts to 
some other agency who underbids them—or that a 
change from the commission system can only re- 





sult in prolonged arguments over bills. Some, in 
fact, fear that a method of charging which involves 
hourly rates can only raise more questions than it 
will answer.” 

Mr. DeWolf also summed up the viewpoint of 
the 50% of the advertiser respondents who indi- 
cated a thumbs-down attitude on the commission 
system. “They apparently believe,” he said, “that 
if we had a different system of compensation, the 
agency would do a better job for its clients. It 
would be less biased. And it would be less con- 
cerned about making ends meet, more interested 
in doing a good creative job for the client. 

“This belief can be summed up,” he added, “by 
stating that these advertisers believe that the 15% 
commission system does not provide agencies with 
the incentive to do the best possible job.” 

There is, of course, the other 50% of the adver- 
tisers who indicated a desire to retain the com- 
mission system. Some are afraid that they would 
have a great deal of difficulty in selling the idea 
of consulting or retainer fees to their manage- 
ments. Others apparently feel that they might be 
put into a poor bargaining position with their 
agencies if there was a major change in compensa- 
tion methods. 


Supplementary fees . . Actually, the vast ma- 
jority of agencies have already developed some 
form of fee compensation to supplement the com- 
missions they receive from media. This was borne 
out by questionnaire replies from both agencies 
and advertisers. 

For example, IM asked agencies: Do you have 
accounts on which at least part of the work in 
connection with space advertising in business pa- 
pers is regularly covered by fees (i.e. commission 
plus fixed monthly fee)? Out of 65 agencies reply- 
ing, 42 (65%) said yes; 23, no. 

IM also asked: Do you have any accounts on 
which the income from space advertising in busi- 
ness papers is not dependent upon commissions 
(for example, a fixed monthly fee, with commis- 
sions credited against the fee)? Of 67 respondents, 
32 (48%) said yes; 35, no. 

Another question asked: Do you have any ac- 
counts on which you get, from time to time, sup- 
plemental fees in connection with space advertis- 
ing in business papers (e.g., to cover time spent on 
a field trip)? Again, the majority, 47 out of 68, 
said yes; only 21, no. 

Thus, although nearly 90% of the agencies are 
convinced their clients desire to hold onto the 15% 
commission base for the compensation system, the 
majority are already using fees to supplement in- 
come from business paper commissions. 


Trend toward fees . . In addition, the majority 
of the agency respondents (58%) reported that 
they see a trend toward more dependence on fees 
in the future. At the present time, according to 
income breakdowns reported by 70 agencies re- 
sponding to IM’s survey, the average agency re- 

Continued on page 42 














What 44 Industrial 
Ad Managers Think 


... about agency-client relationships 


@ Industrial advertising managers responding to IM’s survey 
were given an opportunity to express their views on how 
agencies are compensated—or about agency-advertiser rela 
tions in general. As might be expected, there was a wide 
divergence of opinion. 

Because it is impossible to come to any single set of con 
clusions based on the comments expressed, we are presenting 
the verbatim comments made by a representative sample of 
the respondents. Included are all pertinent special comments re 
ceived from ad managers with annual budgets in the $100,000 
to $500,000 range. 

Actually, the size of budget appeared to have little bearing 
on the nature of the comments offered. Thus, the sample se- 
lected can be considered to be representative of the views of 
all industrial advertising managers responding to IM’s survey. 
Perhaps better than any statistics, these comments clearly in 
dicate the lack of any single opinion on various agency com 
pensation methods. 

Since this was a “blind” survey, with no names or com- 
panies identified, the only identification shown with the com- 
ments is that of budget size. The boldface number following 
each comment represents the respondent's total advertising 
budget (in thousands of dollars), excluding salaries and over- 
head. The second, lightface figure represents the dollars (in 
thousands) expended annually for commissionable media. 


@ What's all the fuss about? the very best. The agency 
Any agency and client, if takes part in, and helps 
they are both fair minded formulate our marketing de 
and intelligent, can resolve cisions. We feel the compen 
sation method is not perfect, 
but have heard no one come 
up with any better ideas. The 


all such matters across a 
desk. Just add 85% common 
sense to the 15% compen- 
sation and you've got a agency works hard for every 
100% agency-advertiser rela- dollar it makes, and much of 
tionship that is sound and their help is not billable. 
profitable for both parties. We're satisfied with the pres- 
($475/150) ent set-up. ($350/100) 
@ I believe that agency com 


pensation on collateral 


@ Agency-advertiser rela- 
tions in this instance are the 
very best possible. ($360/1 40) should be based on some 
sort of sliding scale or cost 

@ Our agency relations are plus basis instead of a fixed 
Continued on page 42 
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What ad managers think . . 


percentage of all production 


osts. ($305/80) 


® We have been on a “time 
account” basis for 3!/2 years 
and would hate to return tc 
15%, 17.65% or “what the 
raffic would bear.” ($300/50) 


co 
70 


@ Any change from the | 
system by an agency would 
only mean greater profits or 
reduced services. If space 
billings are low in relation t 
total budget, then agency is 
ustified in charging (or in 
creasing) a fee ($250/125 
@ A fixed fee against which 
commissions are credited is 
sound working agreement 
my opinion. At least we 
jet definite assignment 
projects to be completed 
with such a method. 

($450/375) 


@ In the days when agen 
ies sold space for publica 
tions, the commission idea 
had some merit. But today it 
is antiquated and unfounded 
Most space men will tell you 
the advertiser is the person 
they have to convince since 
the agency jenerally 
yesses” the request of the 
idvertiser. The commission 

igement is too much of 

“umbrella” over ineffi- 

agencies. The present 


1gement f 15% com- 


mission makes it impractical 


for an advertiser to develop 
his own advertising—and on 
technical products such as we 
market, development of ads 
within our own department 
would be much more efficient 
and less costly ($460/238) 
® Agency mpensation 
must be based on something. 
The average industrial ac 
fount cannot be properly 
serviced on a straight 15% 
of media. The agency must 
have additional compensa- 
tion for creative work on 
collateral, for the planning 
ind creation of an effective 
annual program including 
magazines, direct mail, sales 


bulletins, etc. It seems to us 
that 15% is a good place t 
start, with additional billing 
on the basis of time and tal 
ent required to do the jok 
with full consideration of the 
15% already received. 


($450/235) 


@ In our case, we by-pass 
he agency for everything 
but space placing. Like most 
the thing they do best is type 
an invoice, and as a result 
we resort to free-lancers. 


($400/210) 


@ | think a company’s profit 
picture is a private matter. 
We do not invite our cus 
tomers to inspect our books. 
Why should we inspect the 
agency's? As long as we be 
lieve we are getting our 
value for agency services 
we'll continue with our pres 
ent agency. Actually, it's 
space and mechanical costs 
that are getting out of line 
mmissions. 


($400/275) 


not agency 


@ There should be a better 
system—but so far I haven't 
seen anything satisfactory 


($350/250) 


@ Regardless f method f 
compensation, there is a 
problem of fairness to agen 
>y and to client. How can 
you really measure services 
against costs? ($335/203) 
@® Ours is a_ near-perfect 
marriage. ($327/203) 
@® We use our agency prin 
cipally as a production serv 
ice, primarily because of our 
heavy and necessary basic 
product literature program 
For our specialized product 
line, agency copy—either for 
literature or space advertis 
ing—has to be so heavily 
edited that we 
saved time in writing it to 


could have 


begin with. Unfortunately our 
space advertising requires 
very specific product knowl 
edge that can only be ok 

tained through close contact 


Continued on page 43 
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ceives 20% of its income from fees. This compares 
with 56% from media commissions and 21% from 
mark-up on art, production, printing, etc. 

Advertiser respondents to IM’s survey broke 
about even on the subject of fees for the prepara- 
tion of business paper ads. Of 310 industrial ad- 
vertising managers answering the question, 157 
reported that they paid such fees as compared 
with 153 which don’t. 

Those paying fees were asked to specify the 
type: 
® 66 pay a fee based on the work performed (i.e. 
so much per ad written). 


e 38 pay a fixed fee per month in addition to 
commissions. 


@ 18 pay a fixed fee per month against which 
commissions are credited. 


® 11 pay a supplemental fee to cover special work. 


e 5 pay a fee based on time spent during a month 
or during a quarter. 


® 19 indicated various other methods of establish- 
ing fees. 


It's fees for collateral . . When it comes to col- 
lateral material, there appears to be no question 
but what fees are already the order of the day. All 
70 agencies which replied, for example, reported 
that they prepare sales promotion or collateral 
material for their industrial clients. Only one of 
the 70 said that it never charged a fee for writing 
this material. The majority, 42 out of 69, said they 
always charged such fees; 19 said they sometimes 
charged fees, and seven said they seldom charged 
fees. 

In the majority of cases (61%), these fees are 
based on the number of hours expended. Another 
22% said that fees are determined in advance, 
while miscellaneous methods were used by the 
remaining 17%. 

A somewhat similar report was filed by the ad- 
vertisers. Of 314 usable replies, 233 or 74% said 
they had their agencies write sales promotion or 
collateral material. Of those commenting on fees, 
145 of 230 said they always paid a fee on this 
work; 36 said they sometimes paid a fee; 25, sel- 
dom, and 24, never. 

According to the advertisers, these fees are most 
frequently based on the number of hours required 
(68% of the respondents). 

Probably the most graphic evidence of how 
agencies are compensated for handling collateral 
material came from a specific example included in 
the questionnaire sent to agencies: 

For comparison purposes we would be inter- 
ested in how you would bill a “typical” client for 
a direct mail job consisting of a letter, four-page 
two-color folder and reply card, all enclosed in a 
special envelope. In this example, assume that all 
creative work was handled by the agency; all art, 
type and printing was purchased from outside 





sources by the agency, and the actual mailing was 
made by a lettershop selected by the agency. How 
would you bill the client for the following ele- 
ments of this job: 


® Original creative work and layout. 

© Copywriting. 

e Art direction. 

© Finished art (purchased from outside artist). 
e Engravings, type and printing. 

© Addressing and mailing by lettershop. 

® Other charges to client. 


The most common method was to bill for time 
expended on original creative work, layout, copy- 
writing and art direction plus a 17.65% mark-up 
on finished art, engravings, type, printing, ad- 
dressing and mailing. This method, with some 
‘variations, was recited by 36 of 55 who answered 
the quiz. However, of the 36, 12 didn’t charge for 
art direction; six didn’t charge for copywriting; 
six charged costs only (no mark-up) for ad- 
dressing and mailing, while two had higher mark- 
ups on art—one 20%, the other 25-50% (both in 
addition to time charges for art direction). 

About the only major variation on this method 
was time expended on planning, creative and su- 
pervision but with a different percentage of mark- 
up on art and production. Twelve indicated a 
15% mark-up; two used a 20% mark-up; one, 
22%, and four failed to specify the percentage of 
mark-up. 

There was only one reply indicating a method 
completely out of harmony with the majority. 
This was an agency which bills $1.5 million an- 
nually. It first charges for time expended and then 
marks this up by 20%. Then it adds another 20% 
mark-up to all purchases. It then adds a “service 
fee” of 10-12% of the total job. 


Areas of suspicion . . This whole subject of 
mark-up on mechanical production and _ print- 
ing represents an area of considerable disagree- 
ment between agency and advertiser. IM asked 
advertisers: If it weren’t for the mark-up on me- 
chanical production and printing, would you use 
your agency more—for collateral material, for 
example? 

The answers: 168 out of 292 (58%) said yes; 
124, no. 

In a somewhat related question, IM asked: Do 
you feel that the commission system sometimes 
leads your agency to: 


® Favor space advertising over sales promotion 
or direct mail? 


@ Favor more expensive publications over less 
expensive ones? 


In both cases, a substantial number indicated 
that they felt their agencies let commission po- 
tential influence their thinking unduly. In com- 
parison with sales promotion and direct mail, 136 





What ad managers think . . 


over prolonged periods. For 
this reason, we _ generate 
over 98% of all copy. Be- 
cause the agency is relieved 
of this chore, we swap for 
better production service in 
connection with our litera 
ture and catalog programs. 

($285/205) 


@ The agency benefits from 
increasing space rates, A 
page which cost $200 twenty 
years ago is close to $500 
now. Figure out the 15% and 
you can see that agencies 
have benefited from _infla 
tion. They certainly are not 
suffering from static income 
The agitation to change the 
time-honored 15% method 
seems to have died down. 


($240/80) 


@ We are now in the midst of 
negotiating a contract with 
our agency to operate on a 
fixed fee basis less commis 
sions earned from space ad 
vertising. ($195/51) 
@ After experiencing the 
agency-advertiser association 
from both sides (!0 years 
agency; 10 years ad man 
ager), I can see nothing in 
sight to improve the present 
methods of compensation. Re 
yardless of the payment 
method, any good agency 
will always be paid for its 
services, and the client will 
always pay. Mutual respect 
and cooperation determine 
what services will be ren 
dered and assure a fair com 
pensation. ($185/55) 
@ We have just entered into 
a service cost-commission 
agreement. We _ formerly 
were on a. straight 5% 
basis. The object: to compen 
sate the agency in propor 
tion to work necessary—not 
an arbitrary commission 
which may be too much as 
well as too little! Our agen 
cy does offer many addition- 
al services to be used on re 


quest. ($180/80) 


@ One important point: the 


straight commission basis 
destroys much of the agency 
incentive to spend time cre- 
ating ideas for sales mate 
rials and programs which do 
not directly result in a space 
program which would sub 
sequently compensate them. 
For this reason, I believe that 
most agencies restrict their 
efforts along these lines to 
mutually agreed upon and 
specifically assigned proj 
ects. ‘Taint good! ($200/100) 


@ A “task” type of fee re 
gardless of account size or 
media used seems more logi 
cal and less wasteful. This 
should further professionalize 
the advertising business 
Now, in some quarters, it 
might well be considered 
somewhat parasitic. 


($200/ 100) 


@ We would like to do all 
preparation work in our own 
department if possible. We 
feel the agency is overpaid 
for art and typesetting work, 
etc. Advertising ideas must 
start here anyway—and the 
agency is well paid for its 
production work. We feel we 
‘ould do as well—and at 
less cost. ($240/1 10) 
@ Space expenditures are 
relatively small. We were on 
a straight retainer fee basis 
for both space and non 
space. This was very un 
satisfactory. We were al 
ways afraid to give the agen 
cy our non-space work be 
cause next year’s fee would 
be much higher. Our present 
agreement has been in effect 
for two years and is very 
satisfactory to both of us. 
Basically, it operates as fol 
lows: we pay nothing for 
space preparation and pay 
for every non-space service 
including copy, account ex 
ecutive and production on an 
hourly basis. All outside 
charges are at cost 


($200/55) 


@ | fail to see what is so 
evil about 15%. It has 
worked for years, and it has 


Continued on page 44 
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What ad managers think . . 


prevented ‘price wars” be 
agencies. We have 
the flat 15% 
arrangement, but a good part 
{ the 


still c 


tween 


departed from 


agency commission 


mes from commissions 
n business paper space. 


($155/60) 


@® We prefer pay the 


agency a monthly retainer 


fee to help cover the little 


helps that we are asking for 


al] the time. Nothing addi- 


tional on ad space or prep 


aration though over the 


5% ($160/65) 


® 15% is not adequate, con 


sidering the variety of ads 


needed by industrial adver- 


tisers and the relatively low 
rates of trade publications. 
We solved this problem by 
additional 5% to 


($165/80) 


paying an 


the agency 


@® Our agency didn't make 


money on us in 1958 because 
f the great amount of non- 
commissionable demands 


that we placed upon them. 


In making our budget for 
bvious that 
1 of $2 


1959, it became 
there would be a voi 
3,00C f gross income that 
would be necessary for the 


agency t pick up some 


where if they were to make 


rmal_ profit—and we 


that any 
us if they don't 


= 
iont feel agency 
an satisfy 
profit on 


show a us as a 


client We, in conjunction 


with our agency heads, 
made the best estimate possi 
1959, 


figured the gross income nec- 


ble for their income for 


essary to add to bring their 
net to the satisfactory level 
and established the fee on 
that 


most 


basis. Both parties are 
the ar 
that 
our agency is now giving us 


($145/40) 


satisfied with 


rangement and we feel 


the best they have 


® |] think a combination of 


fee and 5% would be 


worth a trial (ie. 15% on 


space, a fee to cover other 
areas), We are not a large 
and 


advertiser consequently 
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are hesitant about using our 
agency more on what might 
be termed non-billable ac 
tivities. Because of budget 
considerations, I find myself 
(and my department) 
jobs that we lack time to dc 
properly 
well be 


doing 


jobs that could 
handled by our 
agency. ($140/40) 
@ The 15% system seems to 
feeling with man- 
that 


recommendations for 


create a 
agement many agency 
space 
advertising or promotions are 
fulfill 


ment of a specific sales ob 


presented not for the 
jective but instead to pro 


vide more profits for the 


agency. Thus it requires a 
double selling effort from the 
ad manager to overcome this 
feeling and point out the val 
ue of the proposals. 


($136/40) 


@ My agency does not make 
enough from our account but 
much of this is due to wasted 
time within the agency——par 
ticularly in preparing me 
poo! 
mechani 


chanicals where proof 


reading results in 
revised 
While 


should 


cals having to be 
after being pasted-u; 
I feel the 
eam 
iob t 


for my company 


agency 
more from us, it’s my 
the most I can 


The 
agency should demand more 


obtain 


dollar. 


but fears to because compe 
threatening. 
($130/36) 


tition is always 


@® 15% works more to the 
detriment of competent, hon 
than to their 


advantage. It is much sim 


est agencies 


pler to administer, however, 
and advertisers are at lib- 
erty to demand their money's 
worth ($130/40) 
both 
agencies and advertisers, | 
feel that abolishing the 15% 
commission would help solve 


@ Having worked for 


one evil in agency-client re 


lations: the partial or total 


rebate to the client of space 
commissions, Although I per- 
such ar- 


sonally condemn 


respondents refused to give their agencies the 
benefit of the doubt, while 156 indicated they felt 
it made little or no difference. A much smaller 
percentage, 68 out of 282, felt that their agencies 
were influenced by the greater commission re- 
turn per insertion from more expensive media. 

One other important aspect of agency-client 
relationships was also included in the IM-NIAA 
survey—agency reports to clients. And again there 
was an obvious difference between agency and 
client thinking on the subject. 

Here are the questions put to advertisers and 


their replies: 


Q. Does your agency have figures which show the 
profitability of each of their accounts? 


@ Yes....204 


@ No.... 24 


Q. If so, do they offer to show you the figure on 


your own operations? 
© Yes....100 


© No....126 


Q. If not, would you like to get such reports? 


@ Yes.... 84 


© Mo.... ot 


Agency questions . . Agencies were asked the 


following questions: 


Q@. Do you have periodic reports, prepared by 
your accounting department or treasurer, which 
show the profitability of each of your accounts? 


® Yes.... 4 


©.No.... 12 


Q. Do you make regular annual or other periodic 
reports to clients on what you have done for the 


client? 
@ Yes.... 34 


© No.... 29 


Q. Do you make regular annual or other periodic 
reports to clients on the financial aspects of the 


account? 


@ No.... 42 


Q. Do you think any of your clients believe your 
profit on their account is such that you really 
ought to provide more service without additional 


charge? 
@ Yes.... 24 


© No.... 39 


Agencies keep time records . . Leading up to 
the series of questions in each case was a ques- 





rangements as unethical, it 
is a rather common practice. 
In almost every instance, it 
leads lack of 
from both sides 


Basically every account is 


to a respect 


so different it seems almost 
impossible to say flatly that 
the 15% is good or bad. The 
standard commission  pro- 
vides adequate 


tion to my agency, I feel, 


compensa- 


but I have worked on other 
advertising accounts where it 
absolutely imperative 
that fees be charged for all 
work if the agency was to 
the busi 


was 


show a profit on 
ness 

When an 
the agency's profes 


advertiser re 
spects 
sional ability and expects his 
account to show a fair and 


reasonable profit for the 





tion concerning time records kept by account 
men and copywriters. It was interesting to note 
that the vast majority of agencies (58 out of 68) 
report that their personnel do keep such time 
records and that the advertisers reported sim- 
ilarly on their agencies—241 out of 282 said their 
agencies keep time records. 

With such records already available, it is not 
surprising that the most apparent trend in cases 
where there has been a swing to some primary 
base for compensation other than the 15% com- 
missions is to the so-called “hourly-rate plan.” 

This method of compensation was explained in 
considerable detail in a special article in the April, 
1958, IM, “How to pay advertising agencies what 
they’re worth,” by Ira Rubel, the nation’s leading 
consultant on advertising agency compensation 
(reprints available). 

The hourly-rate plan, consultant Rubel ex- 
plained, is this: Agencies determine the value of 
their work on the basis of the cumulative time 
spent by employes, whose services are variously 
valued at a stipulated amount per hour. In the 
advertising agency, as in other personal service 
businesses, experience has shown that hourly 
rates equal to between 2% and 2% times salary 
cost usually will cover all costs and produce a 
reasonable profit. This assumes that all time used 
on clients’ advertising is included and that the 
full time worked is reported. The exact factor 
(2% to 234) will depend on such variables as the 
employe’s habits of reporting time and which 
employes charge time to client work. 

One of the early objections to such a method 
of accounting was that “creative people can’t be 
expected to perform at their best with a taxi me- 
ter running.” However, the high percentage of 
agencies which have already established time 
records for employes, as evidenced by IM’s sur- 
vey, indicate that this objection has been found 
invalid. 

Actually, use of the hourly-rate formula doesn’t 
necessarily affect the 15% commission system di- 
rectly. Indications are that a large number of 
agencies handling industrial accounts are making 
a gradual transition in which the commission be- 
comes less and less of the primary factor in the 
compensation program. ] 





agency, problems regarding 
compensation and/or com- 
missions become minor. Pro- 
fessional ethics and mutual 
respect go a long way in ers. 
this business . . . or any 
other business. In my candid 
opinion, the "“kick-back” is 
doing more to tarnish the 
15% media commission ar- 
rangement than any other 


Many 


run—without 


want to spend on it? 


single item. 


($100/45) 


@ I am oriented toward do- 
ing as many of the advertis 
ing functions as possible with 
free-lance artists and print- 
agencies are 
ready to pick up the ball and 
once asking 
what it is you are trying to 
do—rather how much do you 


This may well be a pe- 
culiarity in relations of tech- 
nical firms and their agen- 


cies and not so with consum- 
er firms that are easier to 
get “close to” (ie. even if 
they wanted to help more 
perhaps they could not un- 
derstand us). 

I believe agencies should 
make a concerted attempt to 
determine for their clients 
how many advertising dol- 


‘ 


lars translate into sales dol- 
lars (perhaps by ticket inven- 
tory system as used by de- 
($118/40) 


partment stores). 


@ Feel that elimination of 
15% commission would 
cause many smaller adver- 
tisers to leave their agencies 
in favor of enlarged adver- 
tising departments within the 
company. Agencies are too 
expensive (but necessary) to 
small advertisers—but qual- 
ity, in many cases, certainly 
is lacking. 

($100/50) 


@ Fees based on 


ages of cost to agency seem 


percent 
somewhat unfair—such as, 
in the case of paper buying 
for ad inserts where they re- 
ceive 17% of the cost when 
the salesman who sold the 
paper probably didn't re 
commission that 


($115/38) 


ceive a 
large. 


@ Like to cut out the mark- 
up practice on mechanical 
charges—work more closely 
on all types of promotions. 
Itemizing billings would help 
relations, too—billing for 
complete jobs with lump 
sums doesn’t give much of 
an idea how they arrived at 


total cost. ($225/115) 


@ | think the 15% discount 


(so-called commission) is 


abominable. It provides com- 
pletely out-of-proportion com- 
pensation to some agencies 
(ours). It reduces (probably 
by 7 or 8%) the total amount 
of space an advertiser can 
use. It is an archaic arrange- 
ment that 
parently 
they lack the foresight and/ 


publishers ap 
endure because 
or guts to abolish it. 


($225/115) 


@ Think the 15% method is 


antiquated—but, in my opin- 
ion, no better way has come 
along. ($195/195) 
@ Media commissions as 
agency compensation are a 
“trail of the dinosaur,” left 
over from days “agencies” 
were space brokers. If true 
professionalism is ever to be 
achieved for advertising, 
compensation must be based 
on fees predicated on the 
agency people's 
worth—in the final analysis, 
what the market will bear 


creative 


. as in the case of physi 
cians, attorneys, etc. 


($150/150) 


@ A fee system would elim- 
inate the mystery of how 
the agency is doing profit- 
wise and would enable the 
ad manager to better justify 
his expenditures to manage- 
ment. An agency should op- 
erate as a well managed 
business with an accounting 
system. I believe the profit- 
ability of their account 
should be discussed openly 
with the client. It is for the 
interest of the client to see 
that their account is profit- 
able to an agency. Client is 
interested in knowing if 
profit is within normal limits 
($120/70) 


r is excessive. 


@ Do not believe in the 15% 
commission system. This is 
basically and morally wrong. 


($120/65) 


@ I believe agencies should 
be paid well for services 
rendered, but should let client 
know that they are return- 
ing a dollar's worth of ideas 
for each dollar in income. 
Sometimes I get the feeling 
that our account is support- 
ing some of the agency's 
($120/100) 


other accounts. 

@ I believe our agency 

makes a good thing out of 

their art department charges 

We pay what I consider a 

high tariff for layout. 
($102/90) 


@ Depends 


tors, It's really a negotiated 


on so many fac 


al. You get what you pay 
for or, at least, it’s the ad 
manager's job to see you do. 


($100/100) = 
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Blasting a 


No single aspect of Mallory’s new- 
product announcement program 
was outstanding; but the total cam- 
paign, considered as an entity, is 
quite newsworthy. The reason is 
that although the individual seg- 
ments of the program—publicity, 
advertising and personal demon- 
strations—have been used as effec- 
tively many times before, seldom 
have they been so well coordinated 
as in this program to introduce 
Mallory’s new silicon rectifier. 


Glamor photo . . This is one of the glamor photos from Mallory’s general 
publicity kit. Three other press packages were prepared: financial, trade and 
service. Each kit was tailored to the interests of the audience involved. 


By Robert V. Cummins 
Advertising Manager 
P. R. Mallory & Co 

Indianapolis, Ind 


Rp When P. R. Mallory’s new silicon rectifier 

a tiny electronic component—emerged from the 
engineering labs in the summer of 1958, we had a 
four-part problem: 


1. Mallory was late with a silicon rectifier line; 
12 or 15 companies had already beaten us to the 
punch. 


2. In addition to elbowing our way into existing 
markets, we wanted to invade a new market 
where silicon rectifiers were not widely used. 


3. Since this product was introduced late in 1958, 
we were expected to accomplish our assignments 
with budgets threatened by the 1958 recession. 
4. We felt that customers would be skeptical of 
our rectifier. It is encapsulated in a resin com- 
pound, and early similar attempts to encapsulate 
transistors were unsuccessful. 
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We felt that design engineers—the prime target 
of our campaign—had to be reassured that the de- 
vice would work as claimed. We, therefore, de- 
cided to authenticate our story with life testing, 
humidity testing and other performance data. 


Two week campaign .. For maximum impact, 
with a limited budget, we decided to concentrate 
all our big guns into a two-week announcement 
period. During this period, we broke the publicity, 
ran ads, dispatched salesmen and application en- 
gineers, and sent an executive task force on a 
personal introduction tour around the country. 
Here are the details on each facet of the cam- 
paign: 


For the publicity program, we prepared four 
individually-tailored press packages: 


1. A financial press package was developed for 
news-type business magazines and business 
dailies. 

We had quite a time finding a hooker which 
would interest a financial editor in a technical 





new product into 


product which was already offered by several 
other manufacturers. Eventually, we wrote the 
story around the effect this new device would 
have on Mallory sales, production and employ- 
ment and how the device would contribute to the 
electronic industry. Many publications, includ- 
ing the Wall Street Journal and Business Week, 
picked up the story. 


2. A trade press package, prepared for electronic 
technical publications, told a product application 
and performance story. The news release de- 
scribed the Mallory Type T silicon rectifier as a 
technical breakthrough and told what it would do 
for end equipment manufacturers. Charts, graphs 
and photographs documented the product per- 
formance angle. 

The day before the trade press kit was mailed 
an alerting telegram was sent to the editors of 
several leading electronic publications. Two of 
these editors immediately telephoned long dis- 
tance for more information. Eventually all the 
electronic publications used the story. 


3. A service publication press package carried a 
news story and photos stressing the use of the 
Mallory Type T silicon rectifier for radio-tv re- 
placement. All of these publications also published 
the story. 


4. A general press package used a consumer type 
story and glamor photo to dramatize how this 
Mallory component—and others like it—contrib- 
uted to the miniaturization and reliability of home 
radio and television sets. This story was picked 
up by United Press International and Associated 
Press and appeared in more than 70 newspapers, 
including all major city dailies. 


We also offered an exclusive photo to each of 
our Indianapolis newspapers and two of them 
readily accepted. Naturally, no home town news- 
paper likes to find itself running the same photo- 
graph behind its competitor. (Continued overleaf) 


orbit 


Operation Sales Lift . . A task force of Mallory execu- 
tives and engineers traveled in company planes to intro- 
duce the rectifier to major radio and tv makers. 
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New Mallory Silicon 
Rectifiers for TV 
take SO0-hour boiling water test exceed 


military humidity requirements 


NEW PERFORMANCE Hever leakage 
rrent berms thease ’ ’ 
ard drop tow than ( 
want ent 1 eenperre 


MEW MOTSTURE FROOF DESION 
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ad NEW RELIABILITY. | 


NEW FCONOMY 
wert . 


MALLORY 


Substantiation . . Ads—featuring dramatic photos of a 
boiling water test, a 2,000-hour oven life test and a 
109% production test—were used to convince engineers 
that Mallory rectifiers possess the performance character 
istics claimed 


Wrute Jodagy 


Trade advertisements, prepared by our agency, 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., appeared in Electronics and 
Electronic News about a week after the big pub- 
licity break. 

Copy was designed to convince the engineer 
that Mallory silicon rectifiers possessed unusual 
performance characteristics and had been thor- 
oughly tested. We featured interesting photo- 
graphs of a boiling water test, a 2,000-hour oven 
life test and a 100% production test. In addition, 
the ads contained performance characteristics and 
specifications. 

Institutional ads in the Wall Street Journal con- 
centrated on how the new silicon rectifier would 
affect the Mallory Co. and its customers. 


VP‘s tour . . Early in the campaign we decided 
to do something a little more unusual than the 
normal publicity and advertisements. A sales task 
force was decided upon. Headed by a Mallory 
vice-president, the task force of top executives 
and engineers traveled in company planes to in- 
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troduce the new product to all major radio and 
tv manufacturers. 

Their itinerary was set up to cover certain care- 
fully selected accounts a few days before the first 
news break, and then to continue for the two- 
week campaign period. Also, by starting the task 
force slightly in advance of the first news break, 
we were able to route them to New York and an 
interview with the Wall Street Journal—one of 
the first big publications to cover the story. 

Mallory field salesmen joined the task force 
when it entered their territory. They had already 
been briefed on the new product and the an- 
nouncement campaign in New York and Indian- 
apolis sales meetings. 

Mallory application engineers—accompanied by 
Mallory salesmen—followed the task force, setting 
up circuit tests in customer engineering depart- 
ments. In many cases they obtained samples of 
customer circuitry or components for further test- 
ing in Mallory’s Indianapolis labs. 


The results . . We feel that this intensive cam- 
paign paid big dividends. Within a very short 
time the product was under test by all major 
radio-tv manufacturers—the new market we 
wanted to invade. 

In addition, we had hundreds of inquiries from 
many other end equipment manufacturers, many 
of whom had not been previously regarded as sili- 
con rectifier prospects. 


And within 30 days the company readjusted 
early production targets from 10,000 to 15,000 units 
per day; and later, facilities were developed to 
produce 25,000 per day. * 


Publicity packages . . Mallory prepared four individually- 
tailored press packages: financial, trade, service (stress- 
ing the use of the new rectifiers for radio-tv replace- 
ment), and general. The latter resulted in stories in more 
than 70 newspapers. 





Why exhibit? 


This author seriously questions the value of 
trade shows as an industrial sales tool. 
Whether you agree or disagree, the argu- 
ment he presents gives reason for reflection. 


By G. E. Seavoy 
Marketing Vice-President 
Whiting Corp. 

Harvey, Ill. 


Gey Trade shows today have become an ac- 
cepted part of industrial marketing. Increasing 
steadily in size and frequency, shows in recent 
years have come to be regarded by many com- 
panies as sales and promotional necessities. 

But are they as necessary as they seem? Do 
they, indeed, represent a good sales or promo- 
tional investment—or is their apparent importance 
simply the result of a remarkable promotional 
effort on the part of show managers? 

These are questions which we, as long-time ex- 
hibitors, asked ourselves. In the face of rising 
show costs, the answers were particularly im- 
portant. They were hard to come by; but by ap- 
proaching the problem objectively, we have come 
up with what we consider to be a sound conclu- 


sion, one which will also hold for other companies. 


‘Company policy’ .. Let’s start at the begin- 
ning. Initially, top management must decide 
whether or not to enter any given show, and then, 
must determine how often to participate in it. 

There are many good reasons for going into a 
show. To list a few: 


e We were in it last year and the year before, 
so we should continue to exhibit. 


©® We must be in it since we would be conspicuous 
by our absence. 


e We will introduce our new Model XB-3 and 
justify it all that way. 

@ We can afford it this year. 

@ We can’t afford it this year, but our competitor 


forces us to be in. 


Seriously, and sadly, there have been few—if 
any—reported means or methods by which a 
company can qualitatively judge the value of a 
show. 


Why? . . Objectively, a trade show is nothing 
more or less than a means for the exhibitor to 
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sell a product. Despite the fact that the customer 


comes to the seller, we are still confronted at a 
show with the three basic steps of making a sale: 
(1) personal contact; (2) the receipt of an in- 
quiry; and (3) getting the order. 

Since these are the same factors pertaining to 
day-in, day-out selling, isn’t it logical to compare 
selling costs and effectiveness of a show with 
everyday selling? It seems to me that this is a 
sound and legitimate approach. It may not fully 
cover all the facets of trade show marketing, but 
it nevertheless will go a long way toward pro- 
viding a yardstick which business management 
can apply. It is certainly better than nothing. 

As the first step, a record must be kept of all 
customer contacts made during the show. Dupli- 
cates should be eliminated. 

Next, inquiries received from such contacts 
should be carefully noted and requests for litera- 
ture or simple technical information disregarded. 
In other words, an inquiry in this sense is a bona 
fide request by the customer for a proposal for 
his buying consideration. 

Lastly, actual orders resulting from these in- 
quiries should be tabulated. And once these fig- 
ures are available, look at them hard; they repre- 
sent the only tangible results of any show. 


The cost . . On the other side of the fence, we 
have show costs. In order to put on the exhibit, 
money must be spent for space, display units, 
transportation of equipment, living and traveling 
expenses of company representatives and enter- 
taining expenses at the show. All these expenses 
can be easily tabulated afterward. They repre- 
sent the cost of the show, excluding salaries. Take 
a hard look at this figure, too; it might be a lot 
more than you think. 

By dividing this figure by the number of com- 
pany contacts made (not individuals, since sev- 


eral individuals may represent just one company, 
one buying influence), you will arrive at an 
equivalent sales call cost. Likewise, dividing this 
total show cost by the number of inquiries re- 
ceived will give a unit cost per inquiry. These 
figures should then be compared with the costs 
of regular day-in, day-out selling, available 
through your company’s own accounting depart- 
ment. 

Whiting has maintained such cost records for 
several years. The comparison of show selling 
costs with daily selling costs is striking indeed, 
and may well serve as a guide for other compa- 
nies. 


How Whiting does it . . In ordinary marketing 
activities of Whiting, all field selling costs are 
separated. Each salesman is required to send in 
a weekly call report indicating the names of the 
customers called upon as well as the individuals 
and the products discussed in each case. This data 
is tabulated on IBM machines and summarized 
every three months. From this we obtain an ac- 
curate cost-per-call figure, as well as the amount 
of business we average per call. 

The average call cost for Whiting’s type of in- 
dustrial selling (non price book) is considerably 
higher than has already been reported in mer- 
chandising and marketing periodicals. The 
weighted average for five years (1953-1957) has 
been $52.84. It should be pointed out that a call is 
defined as a customer contact regardless of how 
many people are involved. If two products are 
discussed, each gets one-half credit for the call. 

By contrast, using the contacts listed at six of 
the major trade shows in which Whiting has par- 
ticipated during the past four years, we find that 
the equivalent cost per call has been more than 
twice the everyday cost of making a sales call. 
Is it worth it? (These shows are totally unre- 








shows. 





About the author 


@ G. E. Seavoy is vice-president in charge of marketing, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., manufacturer of foundry, rail- 
road, material handling and chemical processing equipment. 
A graduate chemical engineer of the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Seavoy joined Whiting in 1928 as a member of the 
company’s Swenson Evaporator Division. 

In 1941 he was named vice-president of that division and 
became vice-president in charge of sales in 1948. He was 
named to his present position in 1956. 

By virtue of this background and his close attention to 
all phases of Whiting’s marketing, Mr. Seavoy is unusually 
well qualified to discuss the controversial subject of trade 
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lated, reaching entirely different industrial mar- 
kets. Thus, Whiting’s cost figures may be con- 
sidered typical and unbiased.) 

In ordinary day-in, day-out selling, Whiting’s 
total cost of marketing is cost accounted, exclud- 
ing salaries. This figure divided by the number 
of large order inquiries, excluding repairs, gives 
a cost per inquiry of $262. This cost includes all 
field selling costs plus commissions, royalties, ad- 
vertising, service and sales administration. 


Is it worth while? . . What, by comparison, is 
the cost of getting inquiries as a result of trade 
show activities? At these same six major indus- 
trial exhibits over the past four years, the aver- 
age cost per inquiry was $698.70—about 2-2/3 
times as expensive as regular day-in, day-out 
selling. And show costs continue to rise faster 
than regular selling costs! Again, is it worth it? 

Significant (perhaps appalling) as these figures 
are, we readily admit that they do not tell the 
whole story. Selling effectiveness must also be 
considered. 

Ordinarily, your salesmen making their regu- 
lar rounds may encounter difficulties in getting 
their sales message across to the right man—he 
may be too busy for an interview; he may be out 
of town; he might not be interested, just then, in 
your product. At a show, on the other hand, he 
comes to you. He is probably interested or else 
he wouldn’t be there. Your representatives can 
corner him under very favorable social condi- 
tions and give him a good sales pitch. 

Trade shows, too, are considered fine intro- 
ductory spots for new products. No doubt they 
are, since shows generally attract heavy buying 
influences on the lookout for something new to 
help them do their job better. 


Oo. K., but .. All this is fine—as far as it goes. 
Remember, however, we are talking about indus- 
trial shows, industrial equipment. 

Rarely can custom-built, capital goods equip- 
ment be sold on the basis of a casual visit by a 
potential customer to a trade show. Such sales 
often take months to culminate. Design, engineer- 
ing, price, quality and delivery are all important 
considerations. We are not selling job lots of ball 
point pens! Besides, it is reasonable to assume 
that many of the inquiries obtained at a trade 
show would have been received anyway as a re- 
sult of personal sales calls and advertising. 

New products? When was the last time your 
company came out with an important, all-new 
industrial development? And how often does 
your company produce them? Are they important 
enough and produced frequently enough to justi- 
fy your participation in a show every year? Every 
two years? Be honest. 


And what about the shows themselves? Are 
they really a showcase of the industry your com- 
pany must reach, or are they merely a carefully 
promoted means whereby show sponsors gain 
additional revenue? 

Show people will say “no,” of course. They 
maintain that they are performing a valuable 
service to you, the exhibitor. Yet one industry 
Whiting wishes to reach has two major shows 
openly competing with one another, openly vying 
for the favor of exhibitors. Both are rapidly de- 
generating into a sort of glorified carnival, 
dominated by one type of equipment almost to the 
exclusion of other major lines, and _ liberally 
sprinkled with other exhibitors having only the 
remotest connection to the industry reached by 
the show. 

And needless to say, we are all steadily 
bombarded with sales literature about shows in 
which we do not have the faintest interest. All 
are musts, of course, if this literature is to be 
believed. 

Shows serve the best interests of exhibitors 
only? It seems unlikely. 


Shows vs. ads . . Let’s look at it another way. 
It so happens that the industry covered by a re- 
cent show in which Whiting participated is 
reached primarily by only two monthly maga- 
zines. The money expended on the show was 
equivalent to the cost of 120 pages of space in 
these prime books. That’s five pages a month in 
each—a dominating program, a program which 
reaches virtually all the buying influences of this 
industry—including many who could not attend 
the show. Moreover, the influence of these in- 
sertions is exerted throughout the year, not over 
just the four- or five-day show period. 

We do not by any means sponsor so ambitious 
a program in either magazine. Why? Because we 
feel that the market they reach does not justify 
the expense. Yet, it is one of our prime markets 
and has been for years. Why, then, have we spent 
so much in this industry’s trade show? Why, in- 
deed? That is what we are now asking ourselves. 

The facts to us are plain enough. Trade shows 
are expensive, too expensive just to be treated 
as an accepted means of marketing—or even as 
a necessary evil. Experience has shown that their 
value is consistently being overrated. 

At the same time, we also admit that they do 
have some value as a marketing tool, and Whiting 
will continue to exhibit on the basis of this ad- 
mission. However, the facts also indicate that 
trade shows cannot be justified every year or 
every two years. At most, they should be staged 
every three years and preferably every four. 
Whiting, for one, will exhibit on this basis in the 
future. * 
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Yale presents 


The Big Lift 


in a big way 


How do you present more than a dozen new products with equal 


emphasis in the same ad? Here’s how Yale did it. . 




















By Newcombe C. Baker 
Manager, Advertising, 
Publicity & Sales Promotion 
Yale Materials Handling Div 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 


> In establishing the Yale plans for 1959, par- 
ticularly for the period surrounding the Material 
Handling Institute’s triennial exposition in June, 
the largest single promotion within our indus- 
try, we found ourselves with the unusual prob- 
lem for an industrial advertiser of having an 
overabundance of important new product intro- 
ductions. 

Development programs had been carefully 
scheduled to make eight completely new products 
available just in time for the show along with 
four additional, important product innovations 
not previously promoted. Because of the timing 
of the development schedules and field education 
programs, it was not feasible to advertise these 
lines prior to the show. Further, because of the 
highly competitive nature of the show, there was 
a certain advantage in “breaking” as much new 
equipment as possible at that time if a practical 
advertising program could be arranged to effec- 
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tively carry off the national promotion of the new 
equipment. 

With our promotional programs for the first 
four months of the year firmed up and in pro- 
duction, we tackled the problem of advertising 
and promotion in conjunction with the show with 
a meeting in January of all our creative supplier 
agencies. A meeting of this nature was new to us, 
but in retrospect we find it saved us considerable 
time and explanation and contributed greatly to 
an over-all coordination of theme and effort. 


Finding a theme . . We explained our problem 
of multiplicity of product in our invitational let- 
ter, told our suppliers the key over-all features of 
the new lines and asked them to come prepared 
to suggest a possible theme for our promotion 
program. We felt this theming to be of particular 
importance since we were operating in so many 
different areas productwise. 

In attendance at the session were representa- 
tives of our advertising agency, display agency, 
printing and direct mail agency and several spe- 
cial service groups. 

Our meeting lasted the better part of a day and 
gave a firm base of departure for all involved 





YALE GIVES MATERIALS HANDLING 
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IN DIMENSIONS 
NEW DIMENSIONS IN ! 
NEW DIMENSIONS IN 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN 





Dimension, in the many ways it must be con- 
sidered in an industrial plant operation, is the 
only limiting factor to the application of the 
ingenuity of materials handling techniques. By 
developing new concepts in the productive uti- 
lization of time and the dimensions of space 
with which materials handling planners work, 
Yale Materials Handling Division is constantly 
advancing the science of efficient handling at 
less cost. 

Research and engineering in dimension of 
product to create a more efficient and produc- 
tive unit are a continuing challenge to the man- 
ufacturer of materials handling equipment. By 
increasing the operating range of equipment 
while decreasing the area and time factors re- 
quired for its use, new dimensions in product 
permit more effective, more profitable alloca- 
tion of valuable plant space and productive time. 

The skills of a highly trained product design 
and engineering department of Yale Materials 
Handling Division are augmented by the re- 
sources of the Yale & Towne Research and 
Development Division, at Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, dedicated to the design of materials 
handling equipment which anticipates future 
industrial needs and makes available, today, 
equipment for better handling at less cost. 





NEW YALE GAS TRUCK LINE 








COMPACT DIMENSIONS, 2-SPEED AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION PROVIDE FAST CYCLE OPERATIONS 


Two speed range automatic transmission—gives excellent gradeability and high 
tractive effort. 80 feet per minute lift with full load—fast stacking action, speeds 
operations. Compact dimensions—for high maneuverability, short turning radii. 
Widest channel roller spacing plus side thrust rollers—resist off center loading, 
lessen channel wear. Carriage, designed for use with all types of attachments, is 
roller mounted and has four side thrust rollers. Trail assembly mounted on dual 
articulating pins supported in rubber—a Yale exclusive—provides much greater 
stability, a cushioned ride. Gasoline or LP-Gas. Cushion or Pneumatic tires. 
Capacities: 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 Ibs. 





NEW YALE LOW-SILHOUETTE 
ELECTRIC TRUCK LINE 








PRECISE SPEED CONTROL COMBINED 
WITH SHORT-TURNING MANEUVERABILITY 


Mechanically actuated-carbon pile speed control — gives smooth starts and ac- 
celeration — produces infinite motor speeds! Easy steering — dual caster wheels 
mounted on ball bearings! Short turning radius — good maneuverability! Low 
profile — 71” mast height. Available with Triplex Mast. Other features include 
— hydraulic wheel brakes — removable battery box — H-I single lever control for 
multiple function attachments. Capacities: 2,000, 3,000 Ibs. 





NEW YALE END CONTROL 
ELECTRIC TRUCK LINE 





SPEEDS OPERATIONS 
THROUGH RECYCLING SPEED CONTROL 


Automatic recycling speed control — speeds operations! Smooth acceleration — 4 
speeds forward and reverse with time delay between speeds for smooth acceleration! 
Brakes — mechanical brakes in wheels — step up to apply! Steering wheel positioned 
for operator comfort and safety. Short turning radius! Available with Triplex Mast. 
H-I single lever control for multiple function attachments. Cap.: 2,000, 3,000 Ibs. 





NEW YALE SIDE-LOADER 
ELECTRIC TRUCK 














PROVIDES NEW CONCEPTS IN WAREHOUSE HANDLING 


Safe, fast handling in narrow aisle at extreme heights—increases storage space. 
Easy accurate load positioning—cuts cycle time in rack position by 50 per cent. 
Handles palletized or long loads—high flexibility of application. 24 Volt system— 
gives high lifting speed. Wheels rotate 90 degree—maneuverability in cross aisles. 


Yale ‘Triplex Mast—rugged, stable, high lift. Capacity: 3000 Ibs. 





NEW 
YALE WAREHOUSER LINE 


BUILDS PROFITS 3 WAYS 


More power!—through 24-volt battery system (12-volts if desired) . This pays off in 
faster lift and travel. Faster cycle operations. More time on the job! Maintenance 
costs minimized because all components are in one accessible compartment. More 
years on the job! Durable frame, outriggers and mast are single welded unit. Serv- 
ice access doors protected against bumps. Operator advantages! Comfortable 
driver cockpit! Easy-to-handle controls! Better visibility! Available in Straddle 
and Extend-A-Load models—2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ibs. 





SPEEDS HAULING OPERATIONS, INDOORS AND OUT 


Smooth starting and pulling up to full tractive effort! Fluid coupling and large 


diameter clutch combined for long life in roughest operation. Rugged design 
engineered for ease of maintenance. Four-speed transmission. Available in LP-Gas. 
3,000, 4,000, 5,000 Ibs. ultimate draw bar pull capacity! 





NEW 
YALE WORKSAVER TRACTOR LINE 


SPEEDS WAREHOUSE AND 
TRAILER-TRAIN ORDER PICKING ECONOMICALLY 


Maximum hook-unhook speed! Operator positioned with complete visibility and 
access to coupler! Operator benefits! 17” compartment! Large curved steering han- 
dle with maximum leverage from minimum effort! 514” platform height for ease 
of entry and exit! Sponge rubber floor and guards! 9 x 4 rubber trail wheels! 
Smoother ride—good load distribution—long wheel wear! Three-speed control 
forward and reverse! Dynamic braking plus full positive mechanical brake! Bat 
tery: 12-volts. Capacities: draw bar pull, 200 Ibs.—maximum 700 Ibs. 





NEW YALE ELECTRIC TRUCK 











COMPACT, HIGH SPEED FOR FASTER CYCLE OPERATION 


Higher capacity trucks for Yale’s popular K51W line. Small turning radius—high 
maneuverability. High lifting speed and travel speed—fast operations. Compact 
design—works in narrow aisles. Easy caster wheel steering—lowers operator fatigue. 
Yale Magnetic Cam-O-Tactor control—smooth acceleration through four speeds, 
forward and reverse. Full line capacities: 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 and 6,000 Ibs. 





YALE G-52 WITH NEW TRIPLEX MAST 


DOES DOUBLE DUTY— 
SAVES SPACE, TIME 


Mast up! High reaching Triplex 
Mast stacks high—makes full use of 
air rights. Mast down! Truck maneu 
vers easily in low headroom areas. 
Greater load stability!—through 
interlocking I-beam construction, 
Exclusive Yale fluid coupling. Econ- 
omy! High lift of mast and high ma- 
neuverability and minimum dimen 
sions of truck combine to save stor 
age space. Smooth ride saves wear 
and tear—lowers maintenance costs. 
Good visibility, simple operation. 
Cap.: 2,000, 3,000 Ibs. 








FEATURES RUGGED DESIGN—FAST CYCLE OPERATION 


First compact, heavy capacity lift truck to offer the economies of gasoline operation! 
Powerful V-8 industrial engine! For use with forks, single ram, hydraulic split ram 
or specialized attachments. Capacities: 15,000 to 20,000 lbs. Speeds cycle operations! 
Instant power for fast acceleration from fully automatic torque transmission with 
2 speed ranges. Compact! Turning radius only 110”. Safe! Operator positioned for 


extra measure of visibility. High underclearance. Available with LP-Gas. 


0 ELECTRIC TRUCK 


COMBINES HEAVY INDUSTRY POWER, SHORT TURNING RADIUS 


ok 


For heavy industry! Accommodates 60 to 72 volt battery. Telescopic, hydraulic lift 
gives maximum lift per overall height. For use with forks, single ram, hydraulic 
split ram or specialized attachments. Available with engine-generator power unit. 
Capacities: 12,000 to 20,000 Ibs. Compact! Turning radius only 93”. Moves easily 
in and out of boxcars. Economical! Designed for easy serviceability. Speeds cycle 
operations! Hydraulic tilt assures greater load stability in travel. 





YALE G-3 SERIES GASOLINE TRUCKS 


WIDE ANGLE VISION—300% MORE VISIBILITY 


Rugged! Carries loads of 15,000 to 20,000 Ibs. over rough terrain! Twin cylinder 
lifting! Low center of gravity! I-beam frame assembly! Extra-durable construction! 
Stability never before attainable in a truck of this capacity! Fast acting! Travels at 
20 mph.! Lifts at up to 60’a minute! Extra-fast controlled lowering! Extra vistbility! 
Widely spaced uprights! Excellent ground visibility! Easily convertible to LP-gas. 
Choice of fluid coupling, standard transmission or automatic torque transmission. 


YALE INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR SHO 


DOES 10 HOURS’ WORK IN AN 8-HOUR SHIFT 


Precisely controlled horsepower! 72 hp., 6 cyl. engine provides smooth power 
through matched torque converter and Yale torque transmission (fully automatic) . 
One speed both ways—inching control—accelerates to 13 mph. in 5% sec. 
Performance! 2,500-lb. carry capacity. Exclusive 45° bucket tip back for faster loading, 
lowest carry position. 6’ dumping clearance—only 73” turning radius. Safety! Safety- 
curve lifting mechanism members mean extra safety for operator. Front and back 
working lights. Does 25% more work per hour—10 hours’ work in an 8-hour shift. 





YALE WORKSAVERS 


SMALL LIGHTWEIGHT TRUCKS WITH BIG-TRUCK POWER 


Compact design—high maneuverability. Ideal for use in any production, shipping, 
storage area—over low load floor, on freight elevators, in crammed quarters where 
standard trucks cannot operate. Capacities up to 7,500 Ibs. 


YALE HAND TRUCKS 


FOR LOW-COST INTERDEPARTMENTAL HAULING 


Ideal for short distance hauling of heavy single-unit or multi-unit loads. Operate 
singly or as part of integrated system. Platform, pallet, rollaway jack and famous 
lightweight Zephyr models. Capacities: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
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Parts when you need them 
YALE INSTALLS 
FIRST ELECTRONIC 
PARTS CONTROL 
SYSTEM IN THE 

LIFT TRUCK INDUSTRY 
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*Replacement parts depots 
assure /mmediate 
availability of parts at 

eyour local Yale sales 
and service dealer 


Heart of Yale's new parts system is the IBM 
Memory Marvel, Ramac, designed to pro- 
vide top service. 

Effective decentralization of parts stocks 
where you need them. 

Electronic inventory control of these stocks 
to make them available when you need 
them. 

The ability to project requirements for 
new equipment in order to have them on 
hand in convenient locations before you 
need them. 

Processing of customer parts orders with 
greater speed and accuracy. 

The ability in case of customer emergency 
to check national inventories immediately 
and speed the shipment of the parts from 
the nearest or most convenient location. 
Ramac — another first in Yale’s constant 
effort to provide the best in materials han- 
dling products, methods and services. 





YALE ENGINEERING 
AND PRODUCTION 


GIVE YOU THE PRODUCTS 
TO PUT THESE NEW CONCEPTS 
INTO PRACTICAL USE 


| INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


YALE & TOWNE 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 
Manufacturing Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San Leandro, California, Forrest City, Arkansas 
Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks « Worksavers « Hand 
Trucks « Warehousers « Industrial Tractor Shovels « Hand, Air and Electric Hoists 





How it looked . . Here’s the Yale spread looked (with 
first page of insert showing on right side of spread). One 
apparent miscalculation marred the otherwise ingenious 
presentation: in side-stitched publications (such as IM), 
part of the insert was lost in the gutter. 


to work out their portions of the program. 

We did not come out of this meeting with a 
completely satisfactory theme for the show. We 
received many unique and interesting sugges- 
tions running the gamut from cute to too techni- 
cal. The most acceptable contribution came from 
our advertising agency, Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, through our account executive Joseph 
Nash. This was “Yale Gives Materials Handling 
a Lift into the Future,” but we felt it fell a little 
short of our goal of a truly merchandisable theme. 

Our problem in this part of the promotion was 
solved shortly after our meeting in a discussion 
with members of the Yale engineering depart- 
ment. We were trying to ascertain what single 
fact or feature best summed up the superior char- 
acteristics of our new lines. Director of Engineer- 
ing O. S. Carliss supplied the answer in his ex- 
planation that our equipment presented new con- 
cepts in design dimension which in turn allowed 
the user to make better use of the cubic dimen- 
sions in which he had to move material. 

Incorporating this thinking with its positive 
statement about truck features and its plain indi- 
cation of user benefit with the agency’s suggestion 
our theme became: 

“Yale Gives Materials Handling a Lift into the 
Future with New Concepts in Dimension.” 

In subheads in any print media we decided to 
expand the latter idea to include the areas in 
which Yale had made great progress: “New Di- 
mensions in Product Design,” “New Dimensions 
in Product Application” and “New Dimensions 
in Service.” 


Building the campaign . . With our theme es- 
tablished we set about planning how best to build 
an integrated campaign around it that would 
climax at the time of the show and provide the 
groundwork for a strong, continuing follow-up. 
We decided to break our campaign in May 
through advertising, direct mail and promotion to 
our field sales organization, The first two were in 


the form of a teaser campaign to instill interest in 
the introductions to be made across broad lines 
by Yale in June. We realized that with an attend- 
ance in the neighborhood of 25,000, the MHI show 
would only attract a segment, albeit an important 
one, of the buying influences for materials han- 
dling equipment. 

The fact that all this equipment would be phys- 
ically present at the show was prominently men- 
tioned, but we did not allow this to dominate the 
presentations in a way that would lose the interest 
of the vast number of equipment buyers who 
would not be coming to Cleveland. 

The ad presentation from EWR&R covered a 
phase of our marketing program which could not 
be overlooked. It was their thought, and a good 
one, that we should stress the fact that Yale had 
not been standing still in the field of new equip- 
ment development during the three years since 
the last MHI show. Our industry actually does not 
cycle new models on a set formula such as the 
automotive industry with their yearly new de- 
signs. Materials handling equipment manufactur- 
ers are constantly bringing new ideas to industry. 
There is, however, a concerted effort on the part 
of every manufacturer to present as much “new” 
as is possible at the industry’s exposition every 
three years. 

To show that Yale maintains a continuing pro- 
gram of regularly bringing to industry the latest 
designs in more efficient equipment, the May pub- 
lications ads were in the form of a progress re- 
port. Detailed with dates starting in late 1956 
were all the important new products introduced 
during the past three years. These included new 
models in existing lines and equipment which 
permitted the entry of whole new handling fields 
for Yale. Copy at the bottom of this two page 
black and white spread contained the teaser in- 
formation on the New Concepts in Dimension 
which were coming in June. 


The mail campaign . . In direct mail we de- 
parted rather radically from the industrial norm 
into what might be considered a consumer ap- 
proach. This mailing piece had something of a 
“blue sky” approach backed up by copy which in- 
dicated the areas in which we were working, but 
did not become specific concerning the products 
with which we intended to do the job. 

We felt this type of very general approach, if 
properly carried off was perfectly workable since 
we could follow up in 30 days with the actual 
equipment with details. This immediate follow-up 
obviated any contention that Yale was simply 
speculating about the future of materials handling 
equipment as a gimmick or publicity stunt. 

Layout and artwork, a crossboard effect, were 
supplied by The Winchell Co., Philadelphia, our 
printer, and the copy written by J. Henry Brown, 
our publicity manager. The large, 1314x1014”, six- 
page, three-color mailer was sent to our mailing 
list of 120,000 with a covering letter from John A. 
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Baldinger, vice-president and general manager of 
Yale Materials Handling Div., whose words pro- 
vided an additional impact to the importance to 
industry of our new developments. 


Campaign climax . . The high point in the cam- 
paign came in the June trade publications ads 
which were of a format, to the best of our know- 
ledge, never previously used by materials han- 
dling equipment advertisers. 

There were a total of 15 separate and distinct 
industrial lift trucks to be covered in this adver- 
tisement. The agency designed a unique presenta- 
tion wherein each could be singly identified and 
described with copy and a dominant illustration. 

The presentation was a 16-page digest-size 
(5%x8%”) insert which we would prepare to run 
within a two-page, two-color bleed spread. We 
knew all the June publications would run very 
heavy with competitive spreads, inserts and 
multi-color ads. We felt that by adopting the 
small-size insert we might dominate the book with 
a two-color ad. 

EWR&R worked out all the details for the insert 
and there were many. There was considerable 
discussion between publisher and. agency to sell 
the idea and settle rate schedules. The magazines 
varied in size so there was a problem in deciding 
on a single sheet size that would fall within the 
specifications of all. This was determined to be 
814x544”. To avoid mechanical complications by 
the publishers, the spread was designed to receive 
the insert along its top edge. 

The insert was scheduled in all the leading 
books covering materials handling equipment 
buying influences. These included Factory, Ma- 
terial Handling Engineering, Mill & Factory, Mod- 
ern Materials Handling, Pacific Factory and Pur- 
chasing. The total circulation was in excess of 
200,000. 

The portion of the two-page spread behind the 
insert, in effect the inside back cover of the di- 
gest presentation, pictured literature covering all 
the equipment shown in the preceding pages. This 
stimulated inquiry activity on the part of the 
reader and also served to convey that we were 
immediately ready to provide this new equipment 
to industry, despite the number and variations of 
new products. 

The ad was couponed to invite this inquiry ac- 
tivity. 

Artwork and mechanicals for the spread and 
the insert were prepared by EWR&R. The book- 
lets were printed by The Winchell Co. 


Merchandising . . We snapped up the idea of the 
booklet-size presentation of our new product lines 
because of the excellent mileage we could get 
from a single printing. The first usage in addition 
to the advertisement was as a handout at the 
show. Simultaneously, limited quantities were 
sent to every field sales office for use by salesmen 
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with customers and prospects who did not attend 
the show. 

Since the equipment introductions at the show 
certainly marked the high point in our promotion- 
al schedule for the year, we followed the exposi- 
tion with the publication of our quarterly external 
house organ, “Lift & Hoist.” Sent to our complete 
mailing list shortly after June 15, this issue was 
reduced to eight pages and the digest-size 
insert stitched right into the magazine. Covering 
copy described again the philosophy of “new 
concepts in dimension” and told of a $2 million 
development program by Yale that resulted in the 
production of the many lines. 

This additional circulation of the material 
served two purposes. It presented our complete 
story to a large group which we know is fa- 
miliar with Yale equipment and which might not 
have seen our ads. It also effectively followed up 
to the same people our mailing in May, saying in 
effect, “Here is how we provide you with new 
concepts in dimension.” 

Because of the size of the insert and the 
limited amount of copy space available, we were 
not able to tell anything resembling a complete 
story on our new lines. This worked to our ad- 
vantage because the interest aroused by the ad 
and mailing formed a perfect springboard for 
launching our advertising program for ensuing 
months. 


Follow-up .. Our space advertising in coming 
months will consist of two-page four-color inserts 
and other dominant space units. Each one of the 
new lines will be the subject of one of these ad- 
vertisements and each ad provides ample space 
to go into the detailed features of each truck. 

We have, just as in the case of the major ad, a 
secondary usage for the color inserts. Immediately 
upon publication, they are revised only slightly 
to be made into localized, imprinted direct mail 
pieces which we offer to our field sales offices. 

This whole program was merchandised to our 
field sales force through our sales house organ, 
“Off the Cuff.” An April edition contained the 
May ad as a center spread and explained in gen- 
eral terms the over-all promotion. It also served 
as a vehicle to stimulate pre-show interest among 
salesmen, interest which we felt would be trans- 
mitted to customer. 

The May edition again enclosed an ad, this time 
the June spread with insert. In this issue we 
gave our people more specifics about the equip- 
ment itself and a rundown on our advertising and 
promotion plans for the balance of the year. 

It is hard at this early date to accurately judge 
the full effectiveness of a campaign of this nature 
with its many ramifications. We know the initial 
response was excellent. Our field people for whose 
benefit such a program is staged have greeted it 
with enthusiasm. We have every reason to believe 
this customer response and field enthusiasm will 
reflect in our sales figures. * 





* 

















Minneapolis Honeywell, a complicated com- 
pany with a complicated advertising setup, 
keeps things straight through the medium of 
a yearly ‘merchandising conference’ among 
admen from the company and from Honey- 
well’s eight agencies. Here’s a special IM re- 
port on the latest of these conferences, held 
at secluded Big Chief Lodge in Canada . 


By John Crichton 


Geép Once a year, the advertising and sales pro- 
motion managers of Minneapolis Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. get together for a candid interchange 
of views on problems, approaches, the values of 
business papers and other media, and the ec- 
centricities of advertising agencies. 

With agency personnel in tow, the admen 
gather for four days near some Honeywell di- 
vision, take a tour of the plant, and then go at 
their problems hammer and tongs. Nobody pulls 
any punches, and the meetings—while mannerly 
—are notably candid. Then, in a closed session 
with agency men excluded, the Honeywell men 
talk forthrightly about the problems in their 
agency relationships. 

In June, Honeywell’s ninth “merchandising 
conference” was held in Canada, with advertis- 
ing and sales promotion men, representatives of 
eight agencies retained by various Honeywell di- 
visions, and men from two public relations con- 
sulting companies. About 35 men—somewhat 
larger than the usual group because of a large 


Big 
Honeywell 
powwow 
keeps 
advertising 
on trail 


Canadian contingent from Honeywell Controls 
Ltd—made up the audience. For three days, 
starting at 8:30 and winding up with an after- 
dinner session that ended around 10, as the rump- 
weary admen wound their way out of the lodge, 
advertising, selling and promotion problems of all 
of the Honeywell divisions were analyzed. 


Why do it? . . Why does Honeywell go to the 
trouble to drag its admen in from such divergent 
points as Philadelphia, Freeport, Ill, and Den- 
ver? Why does it go to the expense (around 
$7,000)? What does the company think it gets 
out of the meeting? 

First, take Honeywell’s problem. It is a vast 
growth company, making an incredible array of 
widely-varied products, ranging from _ strobe 
flashguns for photography to a data computing 
system to a myriad of sub-miniature switches to 
inertial guidance systems and gyros for the mis- 
sile program. It is deep in the “Man in Space” 
program. Its sales were $328 million in 1958. 

Yet tap the man on the street and ask him 
what Honeywell makes. He'll say “thermostats.” 
And part of the continuing problem of the com- 
pany is to portray accurately its vast industrial 
complex against the powerful image of the little 
round control on the wall that regulates the fur- 
nace. Not that thermostats aren’t important; they 
are—and Honeywell is jealous of its leadership in 
the field. 

In the second place, as a growth company Hon- 
eywell has bought and merged a number of in- 
dustrial operations. In the process it acquired 
operating personnel in the marketing area who 
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still carry on the same functions now that they 
are part of Honeywell divisions. 

Third, the company has the problem of making 
Honeywell advertising look alike and be con- 
sistent. 

Finally, Honeywell is somewhat addicted to a 
loose, flexible and largely autonomous operation 
of its far-flung divisions. It is a company notably 
shy of organization charts. It is secretive about 
the progress—or sales volume—of any division. It 
tries for a homogenous feel to its operation, while 
retaining a heterogenous look. Its informality is 
genuine if somewhat studied. 


Aims, goals and rationale . . The conferences 
were launched in 1951, when a small group of ad- 
vertising and agency people met for part of one 
day at the Tavern Club in Chicago. Herbert D. 
Bissell, advertising staff vice-president, was re- 
sponsible for the first meeting, as he has been 
responsible for their continuance. He recalls that 
about 12 or 15 people came to the first meeting, 
including two of Honeywell’s then three agencies 

-Fairfax Cone of Foote, Cone & Belding, and 
H. H. (Doc) Kynett, of Aitkin-Kynett. Herb Bis- 
sell, who was then fairly new to the company (he 
arrived in January of 1950), knew from agency 
experience (Ayer) how valuable it is to an agen- 
cy to be on the inside of company meetings, and 
from the start the agency men were aboard. 

When he joined Honeywell, there was no co- 
ordination of advertising between Honeywell di- 
visions. Their objectives and methods were dif- 
ferent. There was no communication from di- 
vision to division on advertising problems. There 
was no standardization of such basic elements as 
signatures—“they were all over the lot.” Also, 
the Micro-Switch division in Freeport was new 
to Honeywell, and it was important to bring it 
into the Honeywell family and to integrate its ad- 
vertising. 

Here are the objectives of the merchandising 
conference, as Mr. Bissell sees them: 


1. “The general upgrading of the advertising of 
the corporation.” 


2. “Cross-fertilization of ideas among ad man- 
agers and agency men.” 


3. “Achieving some unity of thought on our ad- 
vertising objectives.” 


4. “Application of more minds to the solving of 
our future marketing problems.” 
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Powwow . . Honeywell admen jam main meeting room 
of Big Chief Lodge as conference gets under way 


5. “Development of corporation personnel.” 

6. “Establishment of friendly and cooperative 
communications between divisions which are 
largely autonomous.” 

7. “Coordination of the advertising program and 
maximum utilization of rate structures.” 

8. “Broadening the viewpoint and competence of 
our agencies, whose vision of the business other- 
wise tends to be quite limited.” 


9. “Creation of a desire on the part of the agen- 


cy-manufacturer team to help Honeywell.” 


Who makes the trip? . . The general policy 
runs about like this: there is no limit on agency 
personnel, and the agency decides how many it 
will bring. In the case of Foote, Cone & Belding, 
which handles more Honeywell billing than any 
other agency, three men came: Robert H. Eppler, 
vice-president and account supervisor, and ac- 
count executives James R. Sanders and John 
Stivers. Aitkin-Kynett and Cockfield, Brown & 
Co. (which handles all Honeywell Controls Ltd.) 
each sent two—C. W. (Jack) Eigenbrot Jr., vice- 
president, and James Kilmer, account executive, 
from Aitkin-Kynett; and A. D. Black and George 
Forster, account supervisor and account execu- 
tive, from Cockfield, Brown. The remaining five 
Honeywell agencies each sent one representative 
—E. H. (Ned) Culver, Culver Advertising, Bos- 
ton; Richard O. Howe, vice-president and office 
manager, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Boston; Lou Frank, Louis K. Frank Co., Boston; 
Seth Jewell, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago; 
and Jean K. Tool, Tool & Armstrong, Denver. 
Within the company, the general practice is to 
send the top two advertising people—say the ad- 
vertising manager and the assistant advertising 
manager—of a division. But many Honeywell di- 
visions have only one advertising man, and some 
lodge the function within the sales manager’s 
office, so that two sales managers, Ed Maury of 
Marion Electrical Instruments Div., and Earl 





Benson, product sales manager of the Rubicon 
division, attended the session. 

The Canadian contingent was larger than usual, 
since the meeting was in Canada. It consisted of 
Keith Warne, merchandising manager, Al Shearer, 
publicity and publications editor, Eric Adams, 
sales promotion manager, and two of his col- 
leagues—Bill Strong and Gerry Wyatt. Also pres- 
ent for some of the meetings were John Fox, Ca- 
nadian sales vice-president, and Norman Smith, 
eastern Canada sales manager. 

Despite the casual atmosphere—the sport shirts, 
easy conversation and out-of-office horseplay—it’s 
an important meeting, a good deal of personal 
evaluation takes place during it, and there’s an 
underlying air of tension. For one thing, some of 
the people who were there last year weren’t there 
this year; this is not a mark of progress. And, in 
fact, one man who “didn’t behave well” at last 
year’s meeting is no longer with the company. 

There is a certain amount of pressure to con- 
tribute, to be knowledgeable, to add something 
to the meeting. Not to perform is not good for 
career men. On the other hand, allowances are 
made for younger men, for men attending for the 
first time, for people still assimilating advertising 
background. 


How the meeting works .. This year’s meet- 
ing was a day longer than most. Every year the 
meeting makes a plant tour of the closest fa- 
cility. This year it was Honeywell! Controls Ltd.’s 
Scarboro plant. 

After the plant tour, the merchandising con- 
ference really starts. This year it kicked off with 
an innovation—a slide-film presentation by Wil- 
liam Lanier and Ronald Werth of McGraw-Hill, 
reporting on reader reaction to some Honeywell 
division ads. Then came questions on techniques 
and findings. 

The following day, planted firmly on the wood- 
en chairs that flanked long tables in the rustic 
lobby of the lodge, the Honeywell men began 
their meeting. There was no seating plan, but 
agency men frequently sat near the advertising 
manager on whose division they worked. When 
an advertising manager arose to speak, the agen- 
cy man usually ran the projector for his slides— 
sometimes the procedure was reversed. 

Herb Bissell handled the corporate review, 
summarized by the fact that Honeywell is looking 
for a record year in 1959. He talked briefly about 
the meeting, and his hope that advertising man- 
agers would develop as all-around business man- 
agement men, not alone as specialists. 

Then came E. S. Maury, sales manager of Hon- 
eywell’s newest division, Marion Electrical In- 
struments, Manchester, N. H., to report on this 
company’s history, its problems, and its hope that 
Honeywell engineering would lead to additional 
sales increases. He was followed by Ned Culver, 
president of Marion’s agency, who sketched his 
agency’s capabilities. 


The 1959 conference was centered on methods 
and rationale of introducing new products. Herb 
Bissell pointed out the importance of new prod- 
ucts to a growth company, and the challenges im- 
plicit in a growth situation, namely: (1) con- 
tinuing to build excellence of personnel, (2) 
maintaining and increasing technical competence, 
(3) measuring up in marketing—consistently “ex- 
amining methods to see if we are doing as well as 
we should do”; and (4) increasing the return on 
sales and investment—boosting it to about 10% 
after taxes instead of the present 7%. 


New product introductions .. Charles W. 
Bowden, advertising manager of the Brown In- 
strument Div., explained the procedure followed 
by the industrial division in introducing ElectriK- 
Tel-O-Set and Versa-Tran controls. He empha- 
sized that new products are no problem—that 
new ideas for new products flow in fast, and that 
the problem is one of selection. Market man- 
agers are charged with the function of keeping 
the line up to date, with Special Products Engi- 
neering. Application Engineering and Research 
also responsible. The division has plenty of mar- 
ket knowledge, but market managers may be 
swayed by recent customer contacts. 

The number of products selected is based on 
engineering capacity; products for development 
are accepted by the product committee, and Mar- 
ket Extension (sales promotion and development) 
gets a copy of the product committee decision. 
Then Market Extension establishes a preliminary 
introductory plan, waits for a schedule from Pro- 
duction, and sets up an organized plan on a work 
sheet, which goes to sales management for ap- 
proval. After approval, a new product report is 
prepared, which will be revised and adjusted 
monthly based on schedules. 

Mr. Bowden made it clear that pressure to ex- 
hibit prototypes of new products at shows com- 
plicated introductions, because often not even 
explanatory literature is available for answering 
inquiries. Under these circumstances, he said, 
“you have not a program but a problem.” 

He traced the use of publicity, specification 
sheets, exhibition at the ISA show, a movie in- 
troducing the product line. (Incidentally, the 
movie ran 30 minutes, cost only $12,000, and is 
proof that if you’re willing to write a script and 
shop for a producer, motion picture costs can be 
cut drastically). Similarly, a two-part Vu-Graph 
presentation was turned out, one part for cus- 
tomer training, with a more detailed second part 
for training the Honeywell sales and service force. 
Demonstrator panels were moved around the 
country by two teams, using the movie and Vu- 
Graph to demonstrate. 

Also, a publicity article appeared in “Instru- 
mentation,” the company’s external house organ, 
and publication advertising—-a four-color insert 
in spread and four-page forms; later the four- 
page insert was used for direct mail, and revised 
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‘Things move mighty 
fast in this business. 
As soon as you install 
today’s computer, you 
start selling tomor- 
row’s.’ — Morrie Dett- 
man, Datamatic ad 
manager, on promoting 
Honeywell computers. 


spec sheets on the entire ElectrikK-Tel-O-Set 
line and a general catalog on the product line 
are scheduled for later in the year. The Versa- 
Tran introduction story was similar, but con- 
siderably simpler. 


And more new products . . Don Brubaker, ad 
manager of Micro-Switch division, Seth Jewell 
of Reincke, Meyer & Finn, and Ronald Beam, as- 
sistant ad manager of Micro-Switch, told the 
story of the introduction of the Series 2 lighted 
display and pushbutton devices. Micro-Switch di- 
vision is deep in new product promotions, Mr. 
Beam emphasized: in 1958 it made 13 complete 
promotions on switches and families of switches; 
in June of 1959 it had made 12. And the Series 
2 line—while counted as one promotion—actually 
consists of 130 listings of modular sub-assem- 
blies, with thousands of variations. 

And because of the number and diversity of 
promotions—aircraft, electronics, business ma- 
chines, appliances, vending machines, military 
obviously the division cannot limit its promotions 
to one or two big smash drives a year. Micro- 
Switch went into pushbutton switches in mid- 
1953, and in mid-1955 pioneered the first lighted 
pushbutton switch. The “concept of the self- 
illuminating button remains the greatest single 
advancement in the art of manual switching and 
has been copied by every major manufacturer of 
pushbutton devices,” Mr. Beam said, adding that 
physical panel space is saved by eliminating a 
separate indicating light. In 1956, an improved 
version was introduced, followed by a multi- 
color model which provided up to four lights off 
a single button. Then in 1957 came the rectangu- 
lar, stacked module, which was the precursor of 
Series 2—a series remarkable for its versatility. 

This line is one of Micro-Switch’s fastest-grow- 
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ing, and each unit is fairly expensive. While its 
markets are scattered throughout commerce and 
industry, the selling appeal is aimed at all the 
following groups: industrial engineers, human- 
factors engineers, electronic and electrical circuit 
designers, mechanical detail designers, methods 
engineers and purchasing personnel. Working un- 
der handicaps—since promotional material had to 
be produced without examples of the product at 
hand—the ad department last summer decided 
to use a five-pronged approach: (1) a number of 
sales demonstrators with sets of eight presenta- 
tion posters; (2) a 20-page catalog; (3) sales 
data sheet on lamps and price and discount sheet; 
(4) general sales memo and (5) an engineering 
memo. 

The catalog got top priority—because it was 
a new product and alien even to Micro-Switch 
sales people; it could also serve as a reference 
manual for salesmen. It was decided to use split- 
pages, or Dutch-door treatment, so that switch 
modules could be matched with operator-in- 
dicator units, enabling the reader to make thou- 
sands of combinations. The catalog was produced 
with four-colors in an outside eight-page form, 
with two-color inside forms, and included appli- 
cation and installation data, including brightness 
and contrast data for various ambient illumina- 
tion situations. 

It went to the copywriter in July, the printer 
started setting type Dec. 1, final proofs were 
okayed Jan. 9, and first delivery was Feb. 2. 
About 38,000 catalogs had been distributed by 
June. Supplementary catalog sheets of data on 
various types of available lamps and a price and 
discount sheet were prepared. 

In business papers, Micro-Switch used inserts, 
using heavy stock and extra quantities for direct 
mail. Artwork went to the agency Feb. 13; 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn handled preparation of 
the insert and production, and started shipping 
from the printer March 13. Micro-Switch used 
the insert in eight business papers and June Elec- 
tronics Buyer’s Guide; in all it went to a circula- 
tion of about 365,500, predominantly in design and 
electronics fields. 

Canada requested 10,000 inserts, and 20,000 went 
for promotional use—so that 395,000 inserts in 
all were used. It “produced by far the largest 
quantity of personal letters from interested pros- 
pects of any single ad.” Mr. Beam’s emphasis 
here is understandable; Mr. Brubaker has a rep- 
utation of being Honeywell’s most insistent pros- 
pector and analyzer of inquiries. 


Problems, problems .. These two analyses of 
introduction of new products to industrial mar- 
keting keynoted the session, which otherwise 
heard about Datamatic’s problems in introducing 
its 800 data system, about Heiland division’s suc- 
cessful promotion of its Futuramic Strobonar 
strobe flashgun, and about its introduction of the 
Visicorder, a _precision-recording oscillograph, 





and why it used spreads and a four-page insert 
to tell its story (impact, and a chance to use 
user-application techniques, which give it quasi- 
editorial status in readership). 

The problems of Honeywell Controls Ltd. were 
also succinctly explained by Keith K. Warne, 
merchandising manager, and a team of Eric 
Adams, sales promotion manager, A. D. Black, 
account supervisor for Cockfield, Brown & Co., 
and George Forster, account executive. Mr. 
Warne explained that U.S. material was used— 
that HCL liked to get three copies of all promo- 
tional material—but that cost was a barrier, since 
it costs roughly twice as much to use U.S. printed 
matter in two-colors or more because of duties 
and Canadian equalization charges. It was ex- 
plained that all French material was produced in 
Canada, as well as any change made necessary by 
a defect—like the inclusion of a U.S. price. 

It was emphasized that Canadian nationalism is 
an important factor—that “Canadian content” 
(i.e., components made in Canada) is an increas- 
ingly important influence in selling, and that 
present policy is to make in Canada whatever can 
be profitably made there. 

The assembled Honeywell admen heard plans 
for celebration of the company’s 75th anniversary 
next year, with Foote, Cone & Belding outlining 
the promotional plans, supplemented by Art Die- 
trich, Minneapolis sales promotion manager. On 
the whole, the reaction of the various division ad- 
vertising managers seemed tepid, although they 
were somewhat fired up over a proposal for a 
television spectacular advanced by Bob Eppler, 
FC&B account supervisor. 


What media? How to use them? . . The media 
analysis session was kicked off by C. W. Jack 
Eigenbrot, vice-president and supervisor of 
Aitkin-Kynett’s industrial division. Mr. Eigen- 
brot traced Honeywell’s problems in achieving a 
composite approach to Honeywell contracts and 
schedules. Its aim originally was to keep various 
Honeywell divisions from competing too much 
with each other in certain business papers, and to 
insure that maximum discounts were earned. 


‘We have tried to build 
sophistication into the 
ads as our signal to 
readers that the prod- 
uct is sophisticated.’ — 
Jean K. Tool, Tool & 
Armstrong, on Honey- 
well Visicorder adver- 
tising. 


Aitkin-Kynett was to coordinate the plan. 

The plan ran into numerous difficulties: reports 
of schedules and dates were slow in arriving, and 
constant changes of insertion dates make it dif- 
ficult to keep current. The report was originally 
due in January—but the one on monthlies ap- 
peared in March, the one on weeklies and bi- 
weeklies in April. Mr. Eigenbrot felt that shifts 
in schedule, non-use of forms and wrong dates on 
insertions had made the plan unworkable. 

Accordingly, cheaper rates will not be billed; so 
many changes have been made that Honeywell 
agencies will have to wait for the end of the year 
and apply for earned rebates—which might total 
$35,000. 

He suggested earlier compliance with the re- 
port, and a standard report of changes. It was 
pointed out that the corporation’s policy of budget 
approval in January militates against optimum 
operation of the combined plan—but the as- 
sembled admen thought it would be workable if 
they didn’t have to assign insertion dates. In other 
words, they would be able to say merely how 
many pages or how much space a_ publication 
should have. Mr. Eigenbrot will coordinate the 
program for Honeywell. 

In specific analysis of business papers, James 
Kilmer, A-K account executive, did an exhaus- 
tive job on automation control books. The corpo- 
ration’s interest in this field is evident: in 1958 it 
was the leading advertiser in three of the four 
books analyzed—first in Control Engineering, In- 
struments & Control Systems, and the ISA Jour- 
nal. It was third in Automatic Control. (Mr. 
Kilmer said that in 1959 Honeywell is also the 
leading advertiser in Automatic Control.) He 
broke down the business papers’ circulation, 
readership, editorial coverage pattern and adver- 
tising. He placed heavy emphasis on the future of 
publications—how their managements and goals 
looked—emphasizing the importance of a publica- 
tions’ standing “five years from now.” 

He also reported that the agency is about to 
take a readership survey from a sample of 7,000 
business paper readers, and said he thought the 
findings would influence schedules, and that the 
findings would be available to all Honeywell divi- 
sions. 

Louis K. Frank, president of the Louis K. Frank 
Co., Boston, analyzed the electronics and the air- 
craft/space field. He showed what markets the 
major electronic books covered, and their sig- 
nificant differences in circulation and _ reader- 
ship. He noted that Electronic Design seems to be 
the hottest book in the electronics field for reach- 
ing the electronics engineer, at the moment, and 
he pointed out that Honeywell may be missing a 
bet in its light use of Electronic News and Pro- 
ceedings of the I.R.E. 

He noted that in the aviation/space field, every- 
one is now “space-minded,” and that “space” has 
been injected into many business paper titles. 

Space buying, Lou Frank says, is simplified if 
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one asks three questions: What is the product? 
Who buys the product? What are his reading 
preferences? He drew an analogy to Socrates’ his- 
toric answer when asked what is the best kind of 
government (“For whom?”) and business paper 
buying. He pointed out the difficulty of arriving 
at an advertising audience in a field where avia- 
tion, instruments, controls and automation are in- 
terlaced, and wound up by saying that for Honey- 
well’s Boston group he considered three books 
best buys—and carefully identified his choices 
for the assembled admen. 

Seth Jewell, of Reincke, Meyer & Finn, went 
briefly through the design field, pointing out that 
many magazines have decided they are now de- 
sign publications. 

Al Murdock, assistant advertising manager in 
Minneapolis, and John Stivers, undertook to 
analyze the executive market, and the role of 
newsweeklies and executive magazines in_ it. 


Agency evaluation and problems . . Honey- 
well is facing some problems in the agency field, 
and Herb Bissell laid it on the line with the agen- 
cy men on two occasions. Since Honeywell has 
eight agencies, there has been some criticism from 
well-placed people in the corporation to reduce 
the number. The company has tended (again the 
flexibility principle) to stick to agency connec- 
tions made before acquisition, and to follow the 
precept of letting local divisions deal with local 
agencies. 

“Some people think we have too many agen- 
cies,” Mr. Bissell said, “but I can assure you that 
any judgment on this score will be based on the 
special nature of the job to be done, the cost of 
doing it and how it is executed. Numbers or size 
of agencies will be incidental only.” 

A more serious problem is that of competitive 
accounts. He noted that three of the agencies 
present had competitive accounts: BBDO handles 
Taylor Instruments, out of its Buffalo office; Culver 
Advertising has Sanborn Instruments (which 
competes with Heiland) while handling Honey- 
well’s Marion; Aitkin-Kynett has P. R. Mallory 
& Co., which is competitive with Micro-Switch. 
He asked that these agency men leave the room 
while the competitive Honeywell divisions were 
talking about tactics, expenditures and plans. 

And he suggested drily that agency people 
might think of asking Honeywell before taking on 
accounts which might prove to be competitive. 
The assembled agency men looked thoughtful. 

Throughout the sessions the agency men had been 
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asked for their opinions. They defended a partic- 
ular policy right along with the ad manager, 
where necessary, and they stepped in with criti- 
cism where it was asked for. 

In a night session, with agency men excluded, 
the Honeywell admen got down to cases. On the 
whole, they’re well-satisfied with their agencies. 
Some had misgivings which were quieted by oth- 
er ad managers. A major portion of the meeting 
was consumed by Dean Randall, ad manager in 
Minneapolis, describing how Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing worked the Honeywell account. 

Foote, Cone is the only Honeywell agency that 
doesn’t charge for layouts and revisions. It also 
has thrown a heavy team against the account. 
Herb Bissell summarized drily: “Foote, Cone 
would like more Honeywell divisions.” 

The admen were candid and critical in assessing 
an agency’s performance, and fair when it had 
improved. “A year ago I was dissatisfied,” one 
said candidly, “but they’ve improved a lot in the 
past year. The new account executive has been 
tremendously helpful.” 

And the ad managers repeatedly emphasized 
the service and detail-follow-through the agen- 
cies provided. “They’ve just been terrific on things 
that they can’t get paid for,’ Felix Pogliano Jr., 
ad manager of Heiland division, explained. 


Other problems . . But even in Honeywell, ad 
managers have their problems, and not just with 
agencies. It was brought out that one division 
cannot get its agency into sales meetings, and—in 
fact—cannot always get its advertising people into 
them. Some of the men are competing against dis- 
advantageous physical locations, removed from 
sales departments. Others are dealing with man- 
agements or sales managements notably allergic 
to advertising. These problems, too, bounded out 
on the table and were kicked around. 

Herb Bissell had some advice for the ad man- 
agers, which rings somewhat strangely in the 
tortured world of client-agency relationships. Get 
a topnotch contact man from the agency, Mr. Bis- 
sell urged, one who can be liked and respected 
for his acumen and business judgment by man- 
agement and sales management people. It builds 
respect for the sales promotion and advertising 
operation, and for the advertising manager. 

One of the troubles with the advertising busi- 
ness, he went on, is that the advertising manager 
often has no stature (not generally true of 
Honeywell) and accordingly the sales department 
runs the advertising. 

Now, while this is primarily a matter of the ad- 
vertising manager’s competence, he continued, it 
can be a tremendous assistance for the advertising 
manager to have by his side an agency man of 
judgment, ability and stature—one who com- 
mands management respect. 

There was a short pause after Mr. Bissell de- 
livered this opinion, and then one man said brief- 
iy, “I get it.” z 
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S° you're thinking of preparing 

an engineering handbook. Fine. 
A good handbook can go a long 
way toward making your customers 
think of you as the top company 
in your field. But remember that 
it’s an expensive and an ambitious 
project. As a marketing executive, 
you're thinking of its great promo- 
tional value and of the prestige 
that will accrue. Unless you’re care- 
ful, however, you may not collect 
on your investment. 


Make sure it’s needed . . Before 
you get started, make sure that 
your field can support a handbook. 
The engineer is the man who will 
use it, and as far as he’s concerned 
there are only two reasons for the 
existence of a new handbook. It 
must either contain information he 
can’t find anywhere else, or it must 
present information he uses regu- 
larly, in a more compact, more 
easily retrievable form than the 
sources he’s using now. If your 
handbook won’t meet either of these 
needs, forget it; if it will meet only 
one of them, consider it; if it will 
meet both of them, go ahead full 
blast. 


Plan broad content. . First thing 
to do is to plan the over-all size 
of the handbook. This is the figure 
that will determine costs. In ar- 
riving at it, don’t forget to con- 
sider the amount of promotional 
material and catalog information 
that you want to go into the hand- 
book (if any). Allot each of these 
a definite percentage of the total. 


A basic guide to 


Next, consider how you want to 
present your promotional material. 
I’ve seen it done two ways: (1) in- 
terwoven with the technical mate- 
rial, and (2) included as a separate 
section. My vote goes to the sep- 
arate section for two reasons: first, 
you don’t risk alienating the reader 
by making him wade through a 
mess of advertising copy to find the 
technical information he needs; 
second, you make it easier to as- 
sign the writing tasks to the people 
best able to handle them. The pro- 
motional writing goes to the ad- 
vertising department; the engineer- 
ing writing goes to the engineering 
department. As for catalog material, 
if you include it, you have little 
choice but to put it in a separate 
section. In deciding whether or not 
to include it, don’t forget to con- 
sider the rate at which your prod- 
uct line changes; you don’t want 
to be in the position of having to 
revise the book because the catalog 
information is out of date, while 
the technical information is. still 
perfectly good. (One company 
solved this problem by binding 
their handbook as two volumes: one 
of them contains the enginering in- 
formation; the other is a complete 
catalog.) 


Organizing the Project 


nce the need for the handbook 
has been established and its 
broad content decided, its’ time to 
set up the organization to get the 
job done. The first man you need 


Engineering Handbooks 


By Harry Baum 


is a project coordinator. He’s the 
fellow who will have the over-all 
picture of the handbook, who will 
know what the deadlines are, who 
will see to it that manuscripts are 
received when they should be, who 
will explain to the authors why 
their copy has been edited and get 
them to accept the need for editing, 
who will keep everyone informed 
of company policy affecting the 
handbook, who will oversee the 
preparation of artwork, who will 
work closely with the printer and 
the binder, who will do all of this 
without alienating anyone to the 
point where it adversely affects 
the project. 

The next man you have to find 
is the company executive who will 
have the final say about all policy 
decisions relating to the handbook. 
This is the man to whom your co- 
ordinator will report. I advise get- 
ting the highest man on the organ- 
ization chart that you can: the 
president of the company, if possi- 
ble. I’ve seen several writing proj- 
ects come to grief because no such 
person was designated, or because 
the person who was designated 
didn’t have enough authority to 
make his decisions stick when chal- 
lenged. 

Your choices of these two people 
will have more to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of the manual than 
any other decisions you make dur- 
ing the project. In addition to them, 
you'll need a writer from the ad- 
vertising department and _ several 
writers from the engineering de- 
partment, you'll need a copy edi- 
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tor, and you'll have to find a type- 
setter, a technical illustrator, a 
printer, and a binder. Each of these 
people will play a part in the ulti- 
mate success of the handbook. 


Preparing an outline 


The first task you'll have to give 

your new organization is the 
preparation of a detailed outline. If 
you're including catalog data, that 
part of the outline will only estab- 
lish what will be included and 
what left out. The only advice I 
can give to the man preparing the 
outline of the promotional mate- 
rial, is to make it as simple and 
straightforward as possible in keep- 
ing with the utilitarian purpose of 
the handbook. 

The organization of the engineer- 
ing portion of the book will be a 
tougher problem. Let’s assume that 
you have a line of five different 
products. One or all of them could 
be used by any of seven different 
industries. You are faced with the 
problem of whether to organize the 
handbook by industry or by prod- 
uct. Either arrangement will in- 
volve some duplication of informa- 
tion. Unless the method of appli- 
cation of your equipment differs 
markedly from industry to indus- 
try, an organization by product will 
usually be more economical. 

Let’s assume that you will or- 
ganize the book that way. You will 
probably want to include some in- 
formation of the basic theory be- 
hind your product. Then the prob- 
lem is deciding whether to lump 
all the theory into a single chap- 
ter, or to have a theory section for 
the chapter on each product. Again, 
the problem can be solved, at least 
partially, on the basis of minimiz- 
ing duplication. 

Once you have the chapter ar- 
rangement fixed, you'll have to 
wrestle with the problem of or- 
ganization within the chapters. 
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Usually you will find that several 
of the chapters are amenable to 
the same type of organization. If 
the book is organized by product, 
you may want to include informa- 
tion on theory, uses of the equip- 
ment, selection of the equipment, 
and design of systems for installa- 
tion of the equipment, for each of 
these products. Or some of the 
products may require information 
only on theory, uses, and selection. 
I usually try to analyze all of the 
equipment to see what type of in- 
formation will have to be included. 
Then I make a general chapte: 
outline that includes all of them. 
This outline is then used as a basis 
for the detailed technical outlines. 
Unnecessary sections of the general 
outline are merely ignored when 
the technical outline for each chap- 
ter is prepared. This method as- 
sures some uniformity from chapter 
to chapter. Each handbook is an 
individual with its own problems 
and peculiarities, but giving them 
some thought during the outline 
phase of handbook preparation may 
save many headaches during the 
writing phase. 


Who prepares the outline? . . 
The arrangement of chapters and 
the basic chapter outline should be 
prepared by cooperation between 
the advertising department and the 
minimum number of engineering 
executives needed to assure techni- 
cal competence. As soon as this 
phase is completed, the authors of 
the book should be chosen. It’s usu- 
ally best to have one author per 
chapter. This divides the work load 
well enough to give you a chance 
of meeting reasonable deadlines, 
but doesn’t fragment it to the point 
where the finished book will be a 
hodgepodge of individual styles of 
writing. 

When you have authors 
picked, give each one a copy of the 
basic chapter outline, tell him ap- 
proximately how many pages of 


your 


text he’s allotted, and ask him to 
prepare a detailed outline within 
a definite deadline date. (In al- 
lotting pages, it’s usually a good 
idea to specify that you’re talking 
about 250-word, double-spaced, 
manuscript pages. This will elimi- 
nate the confusion that often re- 
sults when people speak in terms 
of pages, without specifying the 
number of words to the page.) At 
the time you assign the outlines 
it’s a good idea to get your entire 
team together to explain the aims 
of the project and the procedures 
that will be followed in preparing 
the handbook. 


Explain the project .. Have your 
top management man explain the 
general handbook 
project and the part he will play in 
making policy decisions. When he’s 
finished, have him introduce the 
project coordinator and _ explain 
what his function will be. He should 
underscore the fact that the co- 
ordinator is reporting directly to 


aims of the 


him. 

The project coordinator then can 
outline the detailed steps that will 
take the project from outline stage 
to printed book. In going over the 
procedures he should explain the 
copy editing function very carefully 
to establish the fact that the copy 
editor will be responsible only for 
insuring correctness of usage and 
uniformity of style; that the indi- 
vidual authors will have 100% re- 
sponsibility for completeness and 
accuracy of the technical content. 
Another point to be stressed is the 
need for deadlines and the reasons 
that they must be met. 


Getting the Job Done 


Fr here on out it’s just a mat- 
ter of working and pushing to 
meet schedules. After the outlines 
are prepared, they will have to be 
submitted to the top man for ap- 
proval. Undoubtedly, there will be 
revisions to make and compro- 
mises will have to be agreed to. 
After final outlines are ready, 
the actual writing will get under 
way. Again, don’t forget to stress 
deadlines. As portions of the writing 
are completed, copy editing will 
start. As each chapter is com- 





pleted it will have to be submitted 
to the top man for approval. As the 
chapters are completed, the work 
on reproducible art and typesetting 
can be sent into the mill. When that 
job is completed, it’s time for dum- 
mying, printing and binding. Your 
coordinator, if you've picked the 
right man, will know how to deal 
with all of these problems. In gen- 
eral the job should move along 
fairly easily. 


Some Pointers 


He are a few additional pointers 
that will help insure comple- 
tion of the job on schedule. 


© About copy editing. Your copy 
editor must be very cautious. 
Changing the position of a comma 
can completely change the sense of 
a sentence. Many words that look 
as if they’re misspelled may be 
special technical terms. Unless he’s 
100% sure of the change he’s mak- 
ing in copy, have him 
make them as suggested changes on 
a flyer attached to the manuscript 


author’s 


or on a separate list of queries. 
Over-confidence on the part of the 
copywriter can have two bad re- 
sults: it can undermine the techni- 
cal accuracy of the book, and it 
can lead to rancorous author rela- 
tions. 


e About the use of copyrighted 
material. You will probably find 
that some of the information you 
want to include in your handbook 
must come from previously pub- 
lished sources. There are two ways 
to handle this problem: (1) you 
can laboriously rewrite the text or 
redraw the art so that the copy- 
right no longer applies, or (2) you 
can send a letter to the holder of 
the copyright asking for permis- 
sion to reproduce the material you 
need. The first method is more work 
and will earn the displeasure of the 
copyright holder. It may even re- 
sult in litigation. The second meth- 
od is easier and can’t get you into 
trouble. In many cases, the copy- 
right holder will be willing to send 
camera-ready art, saving you the 
trouble of redrawing it, and per- 
haps permitting you to use more 
expensive art work than your 
budget would permit. 


e About art preparation. Prepara- 
tion of illustrations for reproduc- 
tion is a specialized skill. Don’t at- 
tempt to have your engineering 
draftsmen prepare the line art you 
need. Don’t use unretouched photo- 
graphs unless they’ve been checked 
for suitability by someone who 
knows what will happen to them 
in the reproduction process. 


e About the use of color. At a 
moderate your 
handbook can be printed in two 
colors. If you can really use color 
functionally in your book, consider 
it; if you’re thinking of using it 
just to make the book pretty, for- 
get it. It will cost you money and 
distract the reader. 


increase in cost, 


Cooperative Publishing 


f your handbook is of wide 

enough interest to the engineer- 
ing community, you may be able 
to interest a technical book pub- 
lisher in it. The usual cooperative, 
or subsidized, publishing arrange- 
ment is for the company preparing 
the book to pay all, or almost all, 
of the cost of writing and prepara- 
tion of artwork. The publisher will 
print the quantity of the book you 
need for your own distribution plus 
an overrun which he will sell on 
the open market. You will pay for 
the books you receive, but, because 
of the larger size of the run, your 


About the author 


cost will probably be lower than if 
you had done the printing yourself. 
The publisher will pay you a royal- 
ty on all copies sold on the open 
market. 

This arrangement has several ad- 
vantages: you have the additional 
prestige of the publisher’s name on 
your book; you are relieved of the 
cost of promoting the book on the 
open market and distributing it; 
you have the use of an effiicient 
marketing service at no cost, and 
you can expect larger distribution, 
and more publicity, than you would 
get on your own. The disadvan- 
tage is that your direct promo- 
tional material will be almost nil. 
The only thing you can expect is 
the name of your company on the 
title page and the use of your illus- 
trations, with appropriate credit 
lines, in the body of the book. 


Using an Outside Agency 


n the preceding discussion, I’ve 

assumed that the company spon- 
soring the handbook is going to un- 
dertake the complete project. Only 
very large companies, however, 
have the facilities to do this. Very 
often, the men who are needed to 
do the writing are too busy to do it. 
Few companies have enough ex- 
perience with book publication to 
have a man on tap who can act as 
Even if this 


project coordinator. 





Harry Baum 
has a_ back- 
ground that 
combines eight 
years in the 
writing field and 
eight 

industry. 
Harry Baum He now is a 


years in 


partner in Harry 
Baum Associates, a New York tech- 
nical communications and publicity 
firm. He formerly was a project 
manager in charge of the prepara- 
tion of engineering handbooks, 
training literature, and product lit- 
erature for the McGraw-Hill Tech- 
nical Writing Service. His last po- 


sition at McGraw-Hill was style 
editor for the “Encyclopedia of Sci- 
ence & Technology.” 

Mr. Baum’s experience in indus- 
try includes four years in the auto- 
motive field in addition to work as 
an engineer in the electro-mechani- 
cal and shipbuilding fields. 

He has a degree in mechanical 
engineering and is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and the Society of 
Technical Writers and Editors. He 
was first president of the New York 
chapter of the Society of Technical 
Writers and was a member of the 
board of that organization. 
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2 . 
the im encyclopedia of marketing 


type of roadblock exists, you need 
not abandon the idea of preparing 
a handbook. There are several 
agencies that can take over a por- 


How 16 companies handle engineering handbooks 


@ To find out how effective en- 
gineering handbooks are as a 
promotional tool, the Baum or- 
ganization conducted a survey of 
16 companies which have spon- 
sored handbooks. 

To the question, “Do you feel 
that the book has been a good 
investment?”, the researchers got 
a unanimous “yes.” 

One manufacturer replied, “We 
consider the handbook one of our 
most valuable tools in connection 
with the sale of our product.” 

Another said, “The value of the 
book cannot be set down specifi- 
cally in 11 questions. As a pres- 
tige builder it cannot be evalu- 
ated on a dollar basis. Our book 
has a reputation and is sought 
after; hence our’ engineering 
ability must also be enhanced 
and our reputation improved.” 

Over-all, the survey showed 
that the company-sponsored en- 
gineering handbook is a valuable 
investment in institutional pub- 
licity, in direct sales stimulation 
and in customer education. Most 
handbooks are staff written and 
coordinated. They are publicized 
primarily by business paper ad- 
vertising and news releases. They 
are distributed to customers and 
potential customers. They are 
used as handout items and are 
sold on the open market. And, 
perhaps most significant of all, 
once a company has prepared a 
handbook, it tends to keep it in 
print and keep it up to date by 
frequent revision. 

The 16 companies surveyed 
were among a list of 50 gathered 
through interviews with engi- 
neers who use handbooks and 


through examination of the card 





tion of the job, or even the whole 
job. All you really have to be able 
to supply is top management back- 
ing and the engineering time needed 


for technical consultation and re- 
view. 

Whether you want an agency to 
take over the entire job or just the 
coordination, or the copy editing 
and book production, or perhaps 
just a portion of the writing, you 
will find that they have the talent 
you need to make your handbook 
project a success. 5 





catalog of the Engineering Socie- 
ties’ Library in New York. All 
of the companies covered in this 
report are distributing their 
handbooks currently so the sur- 
vey findings are up to date. 

Here are the complete findings 
of the survey: 


Questions Replies 


No. %* 
Why did you prepare the 
book? 


To stimulate new applica 
tions of your products by 


current users? 


To promote the use of other 
product lines by the users 
f one of them? 

To ensure proper application 
f your products? 

To distribute to students 

engineering as a form of 
institutional publicity? 

Other reasons? 


How do you publicize the 


book? 
By direct mail? 
advertis 


By business paper 


ing? 
By news release? 
Other methods? 
To whom is the book sent? 


Anyone who asks for it? 


Current users of your } 

ucts? 63 
Engineering students? 37 
Others? 56 
100% resulted 


more than 


*Totals than 


from several people 


greater 
listing 


one choice. 


Yes 
Replies** 


Questions 


No. 
Do you feel that the book has 
been a good investment? 16 


Do you have any direct evi- 
dence that the book has paid 
for itself? 


Does the book include promo 
tional material? 


If used, is the promotional ma- 
terial presented as a sep 


arate section? 


Is catalog information included 
as a part of the book? 12 


Questions Replies 


No. %* 
How was the book prepared? 


How many years have 
been printing the book? 


How often do you revise the 
book? 


l- 2 years 25 
3- 5 years 25 
6-10 years 25 
Over 10 years 6 
listed. The 


**Only “yes” answers are 


remainder replied “no.” 
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The crossmewt copy test 


Here’s an engaging exercise in copywriting guaranteed to improve 
your copy .. or at least make you realize how bad it is . . 


By Ernest S$. Green @ Senior Copywriter 
Advertising Department 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp 

New York, N. Y. 


Gey Maybe you're a copy rookie having trouble 
with your copy chief. Maybe you're a copy vet- 
eran having trouble with your client. Maybe 
you're an advertising manager having trouble 
with your sales vice-president. Whatever the title 
involved, Mister Authority just doesn’t seem to 
like your copy. Growls, “Too many clichés.” Asks, 
“Can’t you say something?” 

If one of these pairs of shoes should happen to 
fit you, I suggest that you may be passing your 
copy along to your boss too soon, without enough 
self-editing. For, unless you appoint yourself a 
copy chief without portfolio and get tough with 
yourself first, you may never become one with 
portfolio and be in a position to get tough with 
other people later on. 

Suppose, for example, that you are wondering 
how to rid your copy of the clichés that give it the 
literary equivalent of tired blood. You may ask, 
“How can I pre-test my own copy?” 

I recommend that you test your copy yourself 
with the “cross-out, write-in test.” It is simple. 
It is quick. It is not patented. You can perform it 
without the assistance or even the knowledge of 
any person other than yourself. Just take your 
copy, cross out your company’s name and write in 
your competitor’s. 


To illustrate .. Let me illustrate with an exam- 
ple I gleaned from a recent business paper. I shall 
not use the advertiser’s real name as there seems 
to me no point in putting any all-too-human 
copywriter on the spot. 

But iet’s say, for the fun of it, that the adver- 
tiser is the Hero Mfg. Co. His competitor is, nat- 
urally, the notorious Villain Mfg. Co., makers of 


spurious merchandise and ordinary products. If 
Villain can say the same thing as Hero without 
danger of a lawsuit, I submit that something is not 
quite right in Denmark and points west. Read this 
only-slightly-disguised piece of advertising copy 
and see if you see what I mean. 

“Xxxx (Villain) Equipment is designed and 
built for long life and reliable service. It has 
proved its ability to do the job in countless thou- 
sands of commercial and industrial installations. 
Quality always pays off in the long run. When you 
specify Xxxx (Villain) Equipment you can be 
confident that you’re specifying a quality system 
which will give your client years of trouble-free 
service with minimum maintenance. RELIABIL- 
ITY is just one of many reasons why there is no 
‘equivalent’ for Xxxx (Villain). . .” 

If, some blue Monday or rainy Tuesday, you 
come up with a piece of copy even remotely re- 
sembling the one I have just quoted, what’s your 
first move? 

Right the first time! Check your sales points. 
Find something that you can say that your com- 
petitor can’t say. If your product is used by 
Alaska Tech, say so. If your product is used by 
Hawaii Tech, say so. These progressive schools 
couldn’t very well use a competitor’s system if 
they have your system, could they? 

Suppose, however, your files are fresh out of 
fresh case histories. I suggest reaching for a tele- 
phone instead of a thesaurus. Talk to sales. Talk 
to research. Talk to that dealer you met in Atlan- 
tic City. Keep talking until somebody says some- 
thing that makes you proud of your product, 
something that your competitor’s legal department 
wouldn’t possibly let it say. 

When you hear that happy something, write it 
down, just the way it was told to you. Use it in 
your copy and you'll pass the “cross-out, write-in 
test” with ease and with honors. * 
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What promotional material 


weorks best for industrial distributors ? 


To answer that question IM in- 
terviewed a leading distributor. 
Here’s what we learned about 
how some of the top industrial 
companies handle promotion for 
distributors. 


By Murray E. Crain 


® What kind of advertising and 
sales promotion material supplied 
by manufacturers works best for in- 
dustrial distributors? 

“The most effective material pro- 
vides positive demonstrations of 
successful applications of the man- 
ufacturer’s 
Clark, Sr., president of 
Harris & Co., one of the oldest and 
best known general industrial sup- 


products,” says Sam 


Samuel 


ply houses in Chicago. 

he told IM 
recently, “is a merchandising piece 
we have distributed for Allen Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. It gives the 
story of Allenpoint set 


“Here, for example,” 


technical 
screws, showing why they assure 
the highest degree of frictional lock- 
ing action. 

“For many years, we have been 
breaking down our mailing list so 
it will show all of the products any 
given customer uses. As a result of 
this analysis, we were able to mail 
this folder, without delay, to every 
prospective buyer of this type of 
fastener in our territory.” 

Sam Clark, Jr., who doubles as 
advertising manager and salesman, 
explained that Allen, like a large 
majority of manufacturers utilizing 
the services of industrial distribu- 
tors, imprints the latter’s name on 
a panel on the outside cover, so 
that the mailing piece performs dou- 
ble duty, identifying both the man- 
ufacturer and the local supply 
source. 

The distributor’s contribution 
consists of addressing and postage. 
While this appears to be a nominal 
expenditure, it eats up most of the 


appropriation of the distributor, 
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Something’s missing . . When new products such as this fabri- 
cated framing angle made by Acme Steel Co. are introduced to 
industrial distributors, in addition to the product, complete 


literature must be produced 


To fill the need, Acme issued a 


construction handbook giving complete technical information, 


which helps distributors answer any question put to them 


who represents from five to 15 
manufacturers. 

Allen lists 36 separate promotion 
pieces available to the distributor on 
this basis; so it is obvious that the 
distributor must use great selec- 
tivity if he is to stay within his 
budget. 


Allen’s 


Plans for Distributors” is 


Sales plan binder . . 
“Sales 
luxuriously presented in an impres- 
sive loose-leaf leather binder. The 
company has about 200 distributors, 
five of whom are in Chicago, with 
the number being scaled down in 
less important markets. 

Sam Clark, Jr., says that the Al- 
len portfolio is especially helpful to 
the large number of outlets operat- 
ing without the services of full- 
time advertising managers. A four- 
page self-mailer is typical. The first 
page is for the distributor’s message. 
The other three pages are printed in 
two colors. The mailer’s name and 
address also appear in the upper left 
hand panel on the front. A three- 
color effect is gained by the use of 
Ben Day, which suggests that the 
manufacturers’ store of knowledge 


about printing processes is useful to 
distributors. 

The elder Clark says six manu- 
facturers in the general industrial 
field are outstanding in helpfulness 
to distributors. They are: A. Schra- 
der’s Son division, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn; Morse Twist Drill & Ma- 
chine Co., New Bedford, Mass., cut- 
ting tools; Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; grinding wheels; Bos- 
ton Gear Works, Quincy, Mass., 
transmission equipment; Acme Steel 
Company, Chicago, and metallurgi- 
cal division, General Electric Co., 
developer of Carboloy. 


Prove selling easy . . Schrader 
and Morse are aggressive merchan- 
disers and they have a peculiarly 
effective method of proving that 
their lines are easy to sell. It con- 
sists of laying a bundle of orders on 
distributor’s desks to be filled. That 
is, the manufacturer gets the orders 
and the jobber collects the bill, in- 
cluding his normal profit. 

Morse is more generous than the 
average producer, offering a flat dis- 
count of 20 per cent. Since cutting 
“razor-blade” type 
on page 162 


tools provide 


Continued 





Of course Im sure. 
Tread it 
in Newsweek 






Sdn ee ee 


Successful industrial ad programs characteristically balance Newsweek has those prospects: a higher percentage of top 
a specialized trade schedule with horizontal executive and management and technical circulation than any other news- 


technical coverage. Today, those horizontal dollars must do weekly. With 77.8 industrial readers per dollar, Newsweek 
more than build an image. They must deliver prospects along is probably the most efficient industrial advertising buy in 
the country today. Ask your agency. 


with prestige. 





The different newsweekly for communicative people 
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A man who takes pride in his work gets a 

lot of solid satisfaction out of businesspaper 
advertising. It’s a medium that’s strictly for pros— 
you and the men you’re talking to. You get a kick 
out of writing the kind of knowing advertising it 
takes to sell businessmen ... in businesspapers. 
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SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, NEW YORK AGENCY PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN, 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


oss tite 


men who read businesspapers mean business ()}:|:@; 


° 
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good business advertising works best in a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.* 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois » 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 











Advice to NIAA: ‘Now’s your 
(last?) chance to produce 


lg If you happened to spend a fair portion of 
your youth trying to learn the fine points of crap- 
shooting in neighborhood penny games, as I did, 
you will perhaps recall an unprintable but ex- 
pressive admonition which used to be addressed 
to a crap-shooter who got himself a point and 
then rolled on endlessly without either making his 
point or turning up a seven. 

Well, in my book this is precisely what the in- 
dustrial advertising field ought to be saying these 
days to NIAA—or is it now officially the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers? 

The last few years have not been happy ones 
for NIAA or for its members; and while I have a 
few personal notions about where some of the 
blame might be placed, the important thing now is 
not to place the blame but to get on with the job 
of making something worth while out of the asso- 
ciation—or dissolving it. 

This puts Hi Harty, the new board chairman, 
and his fellow officers and directors right on the 
well-known spot. But they are not going to get 
too much sympathy from me, because I am sure 
they knew what they were getting into when they 
took their jobs. As a matter of simple fact, Hi and 
the others deserve a vote of thanks from the field 
already—merely for being willing to take on the 
job of pulling the association out of the mire. 

I remember Leon Henderson, our country’s first 
director of rationing during the war, saying that 
he had the kind of job in which the very best he 
could hope for was that not more than 50° of the 
citizens got fighting mad at him. Hi’s job isn't 
quite that bad, but it’s no bed of roses either 

As I write this, the official mail vote on the 
changes approved at San Francisco has not yet 
been taken, so maybe I shouldn’t be writing this 
at all. Because if the membership repudiates the 
San Francisco action (which is not completely 
unlikely), then NIAA might as well fold up right 
now, and pardon me for taking up your time. 

But if the vote is approved by the membership, 
then the fight to make the emergent Association 
of Industrial Advertisers mean something is just 
getting under way, and some fast and forthright 
action is called for. 

The central question seems to be whether AIA 
is going to be a weak federation of local chapters 


or a strong national organization. And to me that 
doesn’t seem like any question at all. To me it 
seems obvious that AIA is going to be a strong 
national association, or it isn’t going to exist. 

This doesn’t mean that the local chapters have 
to lose any of their own strength or virility. Quite 
the contrary. A strong national association can 
add strength and stature to a strong local chapter 

and that’s exactly what it should be doing. 

I must admit right off that I have not been keep- 
ing closely enough in touch with day-to-day activ- 
ities of the association to be any authority on either 
its activities or its shortcomings. But I get the defi- 
nite impression that the association as a whole 
might have spent a good deal more profitable time 
and energy in recent years doing something for its 
members instead of wrestling with its conscience 
and its structure. What it says in the constitution 
and by-laws is important, no doubt; but nothing 
in either the constitution or the by-laws is half as 
important as what it does. And associations can 
get lost in the contemplation of their navels just 
as easily as any of their members. 

The list of NIAA “accomplishments” which 
John Freeman recited at the San Francisco con- 
vention did not sound very impressive to me, and 
I suspect that they didn’t bowl some of his othe: 
listeners over, either. But whether this unimpres- 
sive list should be blamed entirely on John, I am 
not prepared to say. It might be that too much 
staff time and attention has been diverted to look- 
ing inside the corporate body to leave any time 
for doing simple things like performing membe1 
services, helping local chapters out with program- 
ming, etc. I don’t know. 

Now, however, it looks as though something 
like harmony prevails, and it ought to be possible 
to let up a little on the dissecting and get a bit of 
work done. Hi Harty and his co-workers and co- 
officers have some pretty impressive plans fo 
getting down to business, and if they don't get 
mired somewhere along the way, this could be an 
interesting and useful year for AIA. 

About the worst way they can get mired, in- 
cidentally, is to have a group of members stand- 
ing off in the wings saying nothing, but waiting 
like vultures to tear apart anything that comes 
out. There have been too many signs of this kind 
of negative attitude in the past couple of years, 


and it would be nice to see less of it in the future 


+ + 7 


I guess it’s only fair to tell you how I feel, per- 
sonally, about the major points in the program ol 
Willis Jensen’s Organization Development Com- 
mittee. I approve of them. Without arguing mi- 
nutiae, I think they all represent steps in the right 


direction. And this applies especially to raisin 


° 
the dues and limiting non-active membership. | 
I 


think the association needs more income (but 

also think that from here on out it had better darn 
well prove that it is using its income effectively), 
and it needs to be controlled by advertisers ou 
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is your market here? 


These 50 products are typical of those manufac- 
tured in the Original Equipment Market for mate- 


rials, components, parts and finishes. 


The people who are responsible for the engt- 
neered design of these products are the people 


who read Product Engineering. 


They hold the key to your sales success in this 


$41-billion market. 


You can reach these responsible people best 
through Product Engineering, their weekly source 


of the latest design engineering and technical data. 


Demonstrated response can be yours, too. Let us 


show you the facts. 


fe & 
Product Engineering 
FOR RESPONSE FROM RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








JULY 6, 1959 Price 50 cent 





McGRAW-HILL WEEKLY 
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so 


BIGNESS IN AN ADVERTISING AGENCY ADDS NOTHING 
TO THE SUCCESS OF ITS ADVERTISING! 


Size in an advertising agency simply results from the 
addition of more people to handle more business. There 
is little or nothing that one of the giants of the busi- 
ness can do that a top-—brain, competent, one-man outfit 
can't do. Equal sources of information, equal organiza- 
tional aids are available to him to permit the creation 
of a successful program. Many one-man outfits are highly 
successful. 


It doesn't matter where you go, George, no more personnel 
will be put on your account than will be required to do 
a competent job. Whether your agency employs a hundred 
people or twenty-five or ten, your program will depend 
on a limited few and largely on the competence of the 
man you see. We are not a one-man organization and we 
know that any account, anywhere, can be handled profit- 
ably only by a relatively small group of people. 


The success of your advertising gets back then to the 
personal brains that are available for your account. 
Time and brains are all we as an agency have for you as a 
manufacturer of industrial products. These are brains 
trained over many years to the problems of industrial 
selling-——brains with the feel of industrial selling—— 
brains that come into your office with a practical knowl- 
edge of the differences in the marketing of industrial 
products and with a deep understanding of the fact that 
we Can grow only through helping to make your business a 
success—-brains with the contacts that get the right in- 
formation quickly—-and with the ability to put it into a 
shape that produces 


Behind them is a completely departmentalized organiza- 
tion big enough to provide all of the services your 
advertising will require yet small enough to give you 
s-lose personal attention. Being the biggest agency is not 
necessarily a laudable ambition. Being one of the best 
is a reputation worth maintaining. If you have an indus- 
trial advertising and marketing problem, we can help you. 


Think it over, George. 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
hacked by ail of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of....+ RUSSELL T. GR AY, INC. 





155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


FALL MEETING LIKELY 





Find agreement with 
Marsteller in 
audit problem, but.. 


= Comments on the suggestion of 
William A. Marsteller regarding a 
“single, comparable audit of busi- 
ness papers” indicate approval in 
principal, but wide differences of 
opinion as to how it can be imple- 
mented. 

The Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed president made the 
provocative recommendation in a 
speech at the NIAA convention in 
San Francisco last June (IM, July, 
p. 41). The gist of the talk: “Our 
only hope is to start over... to 
build a single, new house specifical- 
ly to provide a single, comparable 


audit of busines paper circulation 
, Unless something is done to 
put the buyers’ full influence be- 
hind a single audit, there will be 
no audit worth the paper on which 
it is reproduced.” 

With few exceptions, the response 
(received by IM) to his suggestion 
has been favorable. But, while most 
agree that a_ single, comparable 
audit is desirable, few gave their 
wholehearted endorsement. The 
most common reservations were (1) 
that the existing auditing organiza- 
tions could resolve the problem, or 
(2) that the implementation pro- 
posed by Mr. Marsteller (“starting 
over”) is just plain impossible. 

The response has, according to 
Mr. Marsteller, been sufficiently fa- 
vorable to warrant a meeting of 
those most concerned—and that is 


what the agency president intends 
to organize this fall. He said the 
purpose of the meeting will be to 
discuss the practicality of the recom- 
mendation, “to find if we are 
enough in unison to agree on a plan 
of implementation.” 

Here are some of the comments 
IM has Marsteller 


proposal, not-so-fa- 


received on the 
the 


remarks of an 


including 
vorable influential 
publisher who wishes to “remain 
anonymous and in business”: 


Harold A. Wilt, associate media di- 
rector in charge of business publica- 
tions, J. Walter Thompson Co., New 
the 4A’s 
business paper committee. “If I can 
further the idea of a single, compa- 
rable audit of business paper circu- 
lation I'd be glad to. BPA has sug- 
gested it can do it, but BPA doesn’t 
break- 


York, and a member of 


standardize on circulation 
downs of competitive books. That’s 
our quarrel with BPA. BPA offers 
paid and free on Form B, but does 
not make a business analysis man- 
datory standardization break- 
downs of competitive books.” 


on 


W. E. Matthews, vice-president of 
media_ relations and planning, 
Young & Rubicam, New York, and 
VAC board member . . “A 
complete 
feat 


You would have to be sure 


stand- 


ardized, _ single, audit 
would be a considerable 
it’s a 
cir- 


verified audit [verification of 


culation actually delivered], not an 


New Genera! Fleetr 


Combination line devices with 
. quality features t 


Shallow 2t-ampere, 277-volt 
ure- Lock” terminals save time, ens! 


G-E switeh leaves more room for wirin 


Figen Ge the bier Bee 
GENERAL GD evectaic 


Pragres ode haar iorperton’ Prout 


Pragress 4 One Mame oogpartons Proatnt 
GENERAL @D ELectarc { 


{ GENERAL QD ELectaicC { 


calles lasietinciene 
GENERAL @® ELectaic 
electrical trade magazines: Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
nance, Electrical Wholesaling and Qualified Contractor. This 
is the first of a series of multiple-page GE ads that will appear 
throughout the year. The agency handling the campaign is 
Noyes & Co., Providence, R. | 


New with old . . General Electric Co.’s Wiring Device Depart- 
ment solved its problem of introducing three new, unrelated 
products and at the same time promoting GE’s broad line of 
wiring devices by running the three new product ads and the 
round-up ad on four consecutive right-hand pages of three 
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WHY IS 
“U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT" 
THE PREFERRED READING OF SO MANY 


KEY PEOPLE IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY ? 


IT CAN BE SUMMED UP IN ONE WORD... 


“U.S.News & WorLpD REporT” concentrates exclusively on the essential news 
which business and professional people want to know in order to make their im- 
portant plans and decisions. It is published for people who think things through— 
who spark the new ideas. These are the people who do the big buying and make 
the important decisions in America today. 
“U.S.NEws & WorLD Report?” publishes more pages of news than any other news 
magazine. It is published for people who have a big and important stake in what’s 
going on—people who know the difference between froth and substance. Much of 
this news is original news, too—news not published before, news they find nowhere 
else. “‘U.S.NEws & WorLD REPoRT’” presents the complete news in a form easy to 
read, easy to understand. 
That’s one of the basic reasons why ““U.S.NEws & WorLp REpor?” attracts such 
a high concentration of managerial people in business, industry, finance, govern- 
ment and the professions. Four out of five (78.5%) hold managerial positions. 
These are the people who are in the mood to be quickly—yet thoroughly—in- 
~ formed. This is the mood in which advertising has its best opportunity to be read 
SMALE COMPLETE and in which it can be most effective. 


& World Report 
NEWS MAGALINE 





U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


. « » read by America’s most important million plus 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louls, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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“To be on top of national and 
world problems most business- 
men need a magazine that clearly 
and concisely reports the news, 
and U.S.News & World Report 
is that kind of publication.” 


PRESIDENT 
Life insurance Company 


“You have developed a paper’ 


that represents the greatest 
authority for serious readers 
in the United States, and more 
power to you all.” 


CHAIRMAN 


Major Machine Tool Manufacturer 


es 


“U.S.News & World Report has 
aided me considerably in my 
daily work. When you are try- 
ing to look down the road and 
get a feel for various potential 
programs and the general eco- 
nomic trend, it is nice to be able 
to read these items as published 
in your U.S.News & World 
Report.” 

SALES MANAGER 

Major Aircraft Company 


“Although I get several hundred 
magazines a month, I find that 
U.S.News & World Report pro- 
vides more current data more 
thoroughly analyzed than other 
magazines carrying the same 
material.” 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Major Advertising Agency 


“T read your magazine every 
week. I read it faithfully and I 
profit by same. I say to you if I 
were to be limited in my busi- 
ness reading, yours would be the 
one I would take.” 
CHAIRMAN 


Major Automobile 
Manufacturing Company 








“We not only read it each week but read it 
with greater thoroughness and interest 
than any of the many other publications 
that come to our home. It is our first 
choice. It ranks No. 1 with us by a wide 
margin.” 

CHAIRMAN 

Major Glass Manufacturing Company 


“T read it every week. Frequently I mark 
certain articles for routing to our manage- 
ment group. I consider yours the finest 
news magazine available today.” 
PRESIDENT 

Cast Iron Manufacturing Company 





“T look forward to receiving it 
and find U.S.News & World Re- 
port very good reading material 
during my leisure hours. In fact, 
I consider it the best of the three 
news weeklies.” 


PRESIDENT 
Major Railroad 


“The extensive coverage, the 
complete and factual method of 
reporting has impressed me most 
favorably.” 

PRESIDENT 


Health and Accident 
Insurance Company 


All excerpts on these pages are from our 1958-59 reader correspondence files. 


“T find that it is the one magazine that I 
am able to turn to during a very busy 
schedule. I can take my choice of long or 
short articles, depending on the time avail- 
able. It contains everything, from the 
most concise reporting to full interviews 
on subjects which I often find of partic- 
ular interest.” 


DIRECTOR 
Medical Plan 


“IT would say that U.S.News & World 
Report is most meaningful to me (and 
this is something in which my wife heartily 
concurs, being a devoted reader of your 
publication) because it gives us news we 
can use.” 

EDITOR 

National Magazine 


“It is imperative that I keep abreast at 
all times with developments in many areas 
such as the political arena, business, edu- 
cation, and matters of national and inter- 
national concern. I am sure I could not 
do this without weekly access to the 
highly informative pages of U.S.News & 
World Report.” 


DIRECTOR 
Major Television Network 





“T thoroughly digest each issue 
and I have a feeling that, in do- 
ing so, there is very little other 
news that one needs to keep 
abreast of events. You cover 
everything that is significant to 
an American citizen, particularly 
a businessman.” 


CHAIRMAN 
Major Beverage Company 


“T have encouraged a number of 
our own representatives and de- 
partment heads to keep in touch 
with world events through your 
magazine. What I best like about 
it is that you give the facts and 
your comments are not slanted.” 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Manufacturing Company 


“T have been receiving U.S.News 
& World Report for some time, 
and as I have discussed with your 
group in Chicago on many an 
occasion, it’s a pleasure to see a 
publication that creates its own 
news so much of the time.” 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Major Distilled Beverage 
Company 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 
continued from p. 89 


audit based on just a check of in- 
dustry lists and directories.” 


Fred Wittner, president of Fred 
Wittner Advertising, New York, 
and chairman of the 4A’s business 
paper committee “The auditing 
organizations are all commendable 
organizations run on sound _ busi- 
ness theory; but each one is talking 
in its own private room. This is fine 
so far as subject interest is con- 
verned, but in the long run the 
buyer has to be satisfied. Bill 
Marsteller has the courage to stand 
up and make a specific recommen- 
dation. The 
sound but the 
would be impractical as proposed 
by him. I doubt, as it stands now, 
whether the ground is fertile for 
it. But, even if it is impossible to 
get Bob Harper of NBP and Bill 
Beard of ABP to sit down together, 
I wouid like to see a meeting of re- 
sponsible people in the buying and 
agency field to sit down and 
find out what’s wrong with [ex- 
business 


recommendation _ is 
implementation 


isting] conditions. The 
publications committee of the Four 
A’s would lend its counsel. I’m 


chairman of that committee.” 


B. P. Mast, Jr., president of Con- 
over-Mast Publications, New York, 
and a BPA board member . . “A 
single circulation audit of business 
publications would be ideal. Even 
the slight differences presently ex- 
isting between ABC and BPA audits 
of paid circulation present some 
problems of interpretation. 

“Therefore, I believe that prac- 
tically all of us in business pub- 
lishing applaud Bill Marsteller for 
calling attention to the chaos cer- 
tain to result from the multiplica- 
tion of audit bureaus... 

“fBut], while I agree with Bill 
that a single audit is desirable, I 
am not sure that an entirely new 
auditing organization is necessary. 
It seems that we have, in the BPA, 
all that is needed—or if it is not 
all that advertisers want, then 
there is no reason why it cannot be 
changed to conform to what ad- 
vertisers regard as perfection. 

“It is not at all difficult to stiffen 


circulation auditing bureau _re- 


quirements. Usually, the stronger 
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Meeting dates 


Aug. 12-13 Fourth annual circula- 
tion seminar for business publica- 
tions, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 10 Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, first of 13 
Thursday seminars, Chicago 

Sept. 13-16 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 42nd annual conven- 
tion, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal 

Sept. 16-18 National Industrial Con 
ference Board, seventh marketing 


consecutive 


conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York 


Sept. 16-19 Mail Advertising Service 


Association International, annual 
convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 


Montreal, Canada 


Sept. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, New York Regional Con- 
ference, Hotel Roosevelt, New 


York 


Sept. 25 Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, fifth anniversary confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


Oct. 4-6 Advertising Federation of 
America, seventh district meeting, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 


Oct. 19-20 Agricultural Publishers 
association, annual meeting, Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. 


Oct. 21 Associated Business Publica- 


tions, midwestern conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 


Oct. 22-23 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago 











publications favor more demanding 
audits, for, in the majority of in- 
stances, their circulation strictures, 
self-imposed, go far beyond the 
auditing bureau requirements. 

“It is very easy to make circula- 
tion audit requirements more strict, 
but the problem confronting the 
auditing bureaus is to maintain 
membership in the face of stiffer 
regulations. To be a major force in 
the field, an auditing organization 
must maintain a substantial publi- 
cation membership. 

“As I see it, the answer lies in 
the hands of the advertising buy- 
ers. The regulations of the two non- 


profit auditing bureaus, ABC and 
BPA, reflect the wishes of adver- 
tisers and agencies. If the buyers 
wish the auditing requirements 
made more demanding, I imagine 
that the boards of directors of those 
two excellent organizations would 
be quick to respond .. .” 


Kenneth J. Bayer, president, French 
& Shields, St. Louis . . “I strongly 
support Bill Marsteller’s reeommen- 
dation for a single circulation audit 
so that we can get the kind of in- 
formation which we need on a di- 
rectly comparable basis. 

“If we cannot get the audit bu- 
reaus to agree (1) to audit all cir- 
culation of a publication, and (2) 
to do it based on identical stand- 
ardized classifications, I think the 
only answer is a single audit bu- 
reau. 

“I personally have been working 
on this subject for about 20 years, 
during which time the _ progress 
has been all too slow. 

“I am pleased to see Bill take 
a firm stand and a positive rec- 
ommendation, and it has my full 
support.” 


Burton E. Hotvedt, vice-president 
in charge of Industrial Div., Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, 
and a BPA board member . . “Bill 
Marsteller’s speech serves three es- 
pecially constructive purposes. First, 
it accelerates the move toward a 
single audit. Second, even more ad- 
vertisers have been alerted to the 
existence of publishers who avoid 
adequate investments in available 
strong audits and who hide behind 
low-cost, relatively meaningless 
substitutes. Third, the speech dra- 
matizes the value of professional 
media buyers who can interpret the 
present jungle of audits and circu- 
lation practices.” 


H. E. Cassidy, president, Mc- 
Carty Co., Los Angeles “T see 
no reason why some of the excel- 
lent points brought up by Bill 
Marsteller should not be explored 
by a competent committee or panel 
and reported on in due course. . . 
I think it would be a most interest- 
ing project to explore the matter of 
a single audit and take out of the 
realm of conjecture the attitude of 
the publishers, the advertisers and 
the agencies... 


Continued on page 96 








e 
quspmonl in a big pipe line spread 
costs about $2,100,000. About 16,000 miles of trunk 
lines will be laid during 1959 in the United States: 
also much activity in foreign areas; expenditures in 
the range of 1% billion dollars. 

Many sub-contractors or supporting contractors 
share in the construction and maintenance of pipe- 
lines; such as, communications, compressor station, 
stringing, cathodic protection, clearance, tankage, 
welding, river crossing, marine terminal and others. 

In addition, thousands of miles of smaller diameter 
lines must be laid to “gather” the oil/gas, and handle 
the processing phases of stabilization, dehydration, 
desulphurization, etc. 


Wr pldge bo wif mon’: 


“If you will concentrate your reading in The Journal 
you will keep reliably and completely informed on 
everything of significance in the petroleum industry.” 


’@Q@IL ann GAS 





JOURNAL 


“REWARDING is the word for it” 


























i ‘i an interesting and profitable conversation piece among advertisers 


whose minds are on the business of metalworking, we suggest a 
frank and knowing discussion about the differences in the editorial con- 
tents of the various metalworking magazines. 

To start the conversation 

consider the present-day trend to give these publications a slick and super- 
ficial editorial treatment that apes the news magazines (and cuts down 
publication costs). Then consider MACHINERY ’S practice 
MACHINERY sticks to its long-standing editorial objective of providing 


sound comprehensive technical information. Useful information. 
Now there's a difference that pays off, a difference that advertisers say 


vive’ about. Because there’s the kind of editorial material that selects 


Machinery _.......... 











la difference: 





a top-grade audience of responsible metalworking executives. 

Another basic difference: MACHINERY’S editorial content covers every 
phase of metalworking — not just one narrow part of it. It gives the com- 
plete picture that interests engineers, production men and top operating 
executives . . . men at every level of authority, and particularly at the 
levels where buying and specifying decisions are made. Doesn’t this make 
more sense than the publishing policy of talking just to engineers, or just 
to production men, or just to some even more specialized group? 

No wonder MACHINERY enjoys a pass-along readership that averages 
4.4 readers per copy. No wonder 63% of MACHINERY’S readers save 
their copies for future reference. MACHINERY is different, and .. . 


“Vive la difference!” 


the Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 92 


“I, for one, would be happy to 
help in any way possible, but only 
with the understanding that there 
are, at the moment, no pat pan- 


aceas . 


publisher men- 

“Bill Marstel- 
ler’s proposal just adds to the con- 
fusion. The advertisers are trying 
to take over the business press, as 
they've taken over broadcasting. 
We're not in a position to buck city 
hall. A few thinking advertisers, as 


The anonymous 
tioned previously 


well as publishers, are worried 
about this 

“Advertisers are tinkering with 
the cash assets of important pub- 
lishing companies. The big associa- 
tions will deny to their dying day 
that they are pressure groups; but 
they are in fact. pressure groups. 
If the advertiser persists in this 
pressure, he is going to be in con- 
trol of the business press. No think- 
ing advertiser would want that 

Both ABC and BPA have made 
formal, public replies. ABC said, 
“The ABC believes that it can best 
serve the industry by continuing to 
audit and report the circulation of 
all publications which can meet the 
high standards and circulation rec- 
ord-keeping requirements of 
ABC .. 

BPA chairman Howard G. Saw- 
yer (also vice-president and mar- 
keting director of James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston) said, “There 
is no question that all advertising 
people will applaud Bill Marsteller’s 
plea for a single audit of business 
publication circulation 

“Intelligent media selection de- 
mands a means of examining publi- 
cations by which circulation break- 
downs can be compared. Only with 
a single, universal method of re- 
porting can the publications be 
fairly judged .. 

“But I wish to point out that an 
audit bureau such as Bill calls for 
already exists, in the form of the 
BPA, which audits qualified circu- 
lation of both paid and non-paid 
magazines. . .” 

John B. Knight, president of Ver- 
ified Audit Circulation Co. made 
this statement to IM: “. .. VAC al- 
ways has and will continue to pro- 
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mote a program to provide the ad- 
vertiser and agencies with a maxi- 
mum amount of useable informa- 
tion relating to the circulation of 
printed media... 

“VAC believes, also, that compe- 
tition always has been and will con- 
tinue to be a major factor in the 
virility of the United States 
This fact is acknowledged by those 
who espouse the single audit bu- 
reau. They know that group action 
to promote a single audit ‘runs the 
risk of federal 
well intentioned.’ 

“VAC will join with any indi- 
honest 


inquiry, however 


viduals or groups whose 
purposes are to improve auditing 
procedures and increase the amount 
of information usable by the ad- 
.. VAC will not join with 


any group whose intention is to 


vertiser . 


subvert federal or state law, by at- 
tempting to do indirectly what they 
know cannot legally be done di- 
rectly through recognized group ac- 


tion.” 


IT AIN’T AMERICAN 





Fisk hits ‘wringing 
of hands’ over 
foreign competition 


= American business men _ should 
study the whole matter of world 
trade and increase their participa- 
tion in it. The reason: It is ridicu- 
lous to confine production and sales 
efforts to only the American market 
of 170 million consumers when there 
are 180 million consumers in the 
countries of the European Common 
Market alone. 

This is the view expressed by 
Bradley Fisk, deputy assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for international 
affairs, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Export Managers Club 
Chicago International Trade Club). 

Mr. Fisk chided American busi- 


ness men for their “wringing of 


(now the 


hands” because of increasing foreign 
competition. Instead, he said, they 
must take on a positive, construc- 
tive attitude concerning world trade. 
He explained: 

“The business of the 
United States is not a new activity. 
The pioneering work in the field has 
been well done in years gone by. It 
remains solely for those American 


export 


business men who are new in this 
field to do the necessary research to 
familiarize themselves with export- 
ing as it has been carried on for 
many years by other American com- 
panies. 

“There are difficulties and pitfalls 
to be watched for . . . but the diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable and 
for the company which will serious- 
ly attempt to overcome them, the 
rewards are great.” 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Carpenter & Joiner is name of 
new publication to be introduced 
in September by Larser Publish- 
ing Co., Orange, N.J. The king-size 
magazine will be edited for the 
“ “business man’ carpenter and join- 
er who is engaged in all types of 
home improvement, modernization, 
alterations, maintenance and repair, 
as well as specialized cabinetry and 
improve- 


non-housing — structural 


ment.” 


Inplant Food Management . . has 
been purchased by American Trade 
Publishing Co., New York, from In- 
plant Publishing Corp., Chicago. 
The monthly has a circulation of 
16,000 and serves the plant cafete- 
ria market. The editorial staff re- 
mains the same; American Trade 
Richard E. Brown 


manager Rocco 


vice-president 
and _ production 
Romano have been named general 
manager and advertising-produc- 
tion manager, respectively. 


Overview . . is name of new publi- 
cation to be introduced next Janu- 
ary by Buttenheim Publishing 
Corp., New York. It will “communi- 
cate to and among all educational 
executives” and will incorporate 
two current, 2l-year old Butten- 
heim publications: School Execu- 
tive and Educational Business. Ini- 
tial circulation is estimated at about 
34,000. 


Home Appliance Builder . . pub- 
lished by the Institute of Appliance 
Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., 
will change from _ pocket-size to 
standard-size (8% x 1114’) start- 
ing with the September issue. 


National Business Publications . . 
Washington, D. C., is offering its 





members a “magazine image and 
impact analysis service.” An advi- 
sory group of “well-known and 
qualified authorities” will analyze 
the member magazines—on _ re- 
quest—in the four areas of layout 
and design, typography, photog- 
raphy and printing and production. 
A nominal fee will be charged for 
each area. 


Whitney Publications . . New York, 
has formed a new division “to con- 
tinue and expand the publication of 
the Whitney Library of Design 
Books.” In addition to publishing 
books in the field covered by the 
magazine, Interiors, the division 
also will publish books on industrial 
design. 


Tool Engineer . . published by the 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Detroit, has brought out a 
13th issue, containing product data 
and local sources of supply. The is- 
sue, totaling 602 pages, lists more 
than 2,500 manufacturers and 19,200 
local suppliers. 


Successful Farming . . published by 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, will publish four state edi- 
tions and 16 other regional editions, 
plus the regular edition, beginning 
next January. Split circulation de- 
liveries range from 67,000 to 600,000, 
compared with 1,300,000 for the reg- 


ular edition. 


Chicago celebrates Seaway with 
International Trade Fair 


= Chicago celebrated the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, of 
major significance to industrial mar- 
keters, with a 17-day (July 2-18) 
International Trade Fair. 

An estimated $34 million worth of 
consumer and industrial goods, pro- 
duced in 65 nations, was exhibited. 


Over 300 okay DMAA code; 
goal is 200 more 


= Over 300 members have pledged 
themselves to observe the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association’s new 
code of ethics and standards of 
practice relating to mailing lists. 

Of the 1,800 company members of 
DMAA, only about 500 rent or ex- 


over 
have 


change mailing lists. Thus, 
60% of those “eligible” 
pledged. 

The code provides that subscrib- 
ers may forfeit their seal of compli- 
ance if no corrective action is taken 
on reported violations. The code sets 
minimum obligations for mailers, list 
owners and brokers. Its aim is to 
standardize and improve practices 
involving mailing list rental and ex- 
change. 

DMAA said that companies en- 
countering code _ violations § are 
asked to write the erring party and 
send a carbon of the letter to DMAA 
and the list broker, if one is in- 
volved. 


International Trade Club is new 
name of Chicago export group 


= The Export Managers Club of 
Chicago has changed its name to 
International Trade Club of Chi- 
cago. 

The reason for the change, ac- 
cording to club president C. C. Crit- 
tenden, of Signode Steel Strapping 
Overseas Co., is that many members 
represent firms which do little or no 
actual exporting of goods, but en- 
gage in foreign branch manufactur- 
ing, licensing arrangements and 


Looking it over . 


similar aspects of international bus- 
iness. 


Practical Builder gets new 
look, with readers’ help 


= Practical Builder has redesigned 
its format on the basis of advice 
from its readers. 

The Chicago-based magazine, 
published by Industrial Publications, 
Inc., now has a full-color cover 
and makes lavish use of full-color 
editorial illustrations. The August 
issue was the first in the rede- 
signed which has_ been 
dubbed the “picture window look.” 

Other include use of 
tighter editing and 
faster-reading visual techniques so 
as to save readers’ time. 

The changes followed a two-year 
program of panel meetings among 
PB’s builder-readers. At the meet- 
ings, held in various sections of the 


format, 


changes 
writing and 


country, readers were asked what 
they liked and did not like about 
the publication. 

The findings of this program, plus 
results of research on color, layout 
and typography by Dr. Arthur 
Gould, Northwestern University 
specialist, re- 


visual presentation 


sulted in the new format. 3 


. Examining the new ‘‘picture window look’ of Practical Builder are 


(Il. to r.) James M. Lange, vice-president of Industrial Publications, Inc., and execu- 
tive editor of PB; Maurice P. Driscoll, IP! president and publisher, and Burton J. 


Winick, IPI art director. 
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T NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 


INTERSTATE 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND | 
MAINTENANCE SeSPMe, 


“Interstate has al us with a higher percentage of usable 
advertising and editorial photography and case history material than 
any other previous source in the 76-year history of our company” 

WILLIAM A. BRAMLAGE, ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22. N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST... SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG..N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26, MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
B. F, JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2960 





3839 WILSHIRE BLVD, LOS ANGELES 5, CAL DUNKIRK §-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





FARRAGHER CHARGES. . 





Few agencies know 
all they should 
about their clients 


= Advertising imagination stems 
from knowledge, and few agencies 
know a majority of the facts about 
their clients’ markets—let alone all 
the available marketing data. 

This charge was made by William 
Farragher, assistant advertising 
manager, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., at a meeting 
of the local NIAA chapter. 

He stated, “When you begin to 
refine market knowledge you'll dis- 
cover your agency usually is woe- 
fully lacking in its common or raw 
market data. Often you will find a 
reluctance in agencies to bother 
with such statistical trivia when 
there are more important ‘creative’ 
tasks to be performed.” 

He said that although agency man- 
agement should not “insist that its 
employes lie down with a figurative 
funnel in their ears and have the 
advertising manager pour in as- 
S.1.C. numbers,” agencies 
constantly 


sorted 
should 
available market information con- 
cerning their clients’ products. 

Other areas of knowledge with 
which Mr. Farragher believes agen- 
cies should be concerned are: 


e Product data . . “This,” said Mr. 
Farragher, “calls for periodic plant 


search for all 


trips, reading of quality control lab 
performance, field performance, and 
claim and complaint reports.” He 


John C. Freeman, president 





added, “These, along with making 
trips into the field to see the prod- 
uct in use should put the agency in 
command of product 
tics.” 


characteris- 


® Distribution pattern knowledge . 
“Here again,” he said, “the agency 
should make field trips to meet job- 
bers and retailers, to learn their 
problems and methods. The agency 
should know all weak points in this 
pattern and what steps are being 
taken to change it.” 


© Competitive status information . 
“Duplicate all the foregoing realms 
of knowledge in terms of market 
research, product data and distribu- 
tion pattern for major competition 
and you have the agency’s respon- 
sibilities in this area,’ Mr. Farragh- 
er said. 

“This is a great deal to ask ef any 
agency,” Mr. 
“but account executives should rec- 
ognize the fact that this kind of 
knowledge is power—the power to 


Farragher admitted, 


hold clients and serve them effec- 
tively.” 


MORE COMPLICATIONS 


NIAA rules delay 
AIA adoption 
to mid-October 

#® NIAA can: not officially become 


AIA until at least mid-October. 
The reason: Although the Organ- 





ization Development Committee 
plan (calling for a new name, As- 


sociation of Industrial Advertisers; 


National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave 
Harold A. Harty, chairman of the board 


a news 


a $10 dues increase; a 60/40 ratio of 
active to associate members; and a 
new program designed to provide a 
considerably expanded schedule of 
member services) was approved by 
the NIAA delegates in San Fran- 
cisco (IM, July, p. 75), the changes 
cannot become official until okayed 
by the NIAA board and ratified by 
the active membership. 

A board meeting was scheduled 
for July 7, but further legal com- 
plications arose: the NIAA consti- 
tution (Section 11) states that 30- 
day notice is required for any 
special meeting to change the con- 
stitution. That would mean mid- 
August; but because a regular board 
meeting is scheduled for Sept. 2, the 
voting will be postponed until then 

Those members of the board who 
cannot attend the Sept. 2 meeting 
can vote by mail ballot. The board 
vote will then be offered for ratifica- 
tion by mail to the active members. 
Thus, it will probably be at least 
mid-October before the votes are 
tallied and the results announced. 

The NIAA board consists of two 
directors from each of the 30 chap- 
ters, plus two associate directors, 
and two directors at large—a total 


of 64. 


NIAA chapters announce 
new officers for 1959-60 


s These NIAA 


elected new officers for the 1959-60 


chapters have 


season: 


Buffalo 


Conner, Jr., 


President, William L 
account executive 
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Comstock & Co.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Burchard M. Day, advertising 
director, Carborundum Co.; second 
vice-president, MacGregor Wilson, 
advertising manager, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.; Robert 
Faller, advertising manager, Mor- 
rison Steel 
John R. 
ager, Buffalo Business. 


secretary, 


Products; 
Owen, advertising man- 


Dallas presi- 
dent, Dan Good- 
rich, head of his 
own agency; 
vice - president, 
Richard M. Per- 
due of Texas In- 
struments and 
R. A. Surrey of 
Johnston Print- 


secretary, Gene Garner of 


Goodrich 


ing Co 
Continental-Emsco Co., and treas- 
urer, C. A. Nicholson of Chance 
Vought Aircraft. 


Hartford, Conn. . . George Isbell, ad- 
vertising coordinator, Veeder-Root, 
president; Kent S Putnam, adver- 
tising manager, Associated Spring 
Corp., first vice-president; Walter J. 


Detroit NIAA elects . . 
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treasurer, 


Newly elected officers of the Detroit 
NIAA chapter are (first row, I-r) William Reichard, McGraw- 
Hill, third vice-president; John Van Wagoner, Wolverine Tube, 
first vice-president; Robert N. Blatchford, Gray & Kilgore, pres- 
ident; Carl Anderson, Crawford Door, director and immediate 
past president. Second row, I-r: James R. Gentile, D. P. Broth- 
er, director; William J. Mulder, Iron Age, director; Jack T 


St. Onge, Jr., advertising manager, 
Torrington Co., second vice-presi- 
dent; M. Raymond Whigham, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Allen Mfg. Co., treasurer; and 
Frederick A. Kurt, advertising 
manager, New Departure Div., 
General Motors Corp., secretary. 


St. Louis . . Don Herrmann, account 
executive, Arthur R. Mogge, pres- 
ident; Karl 
general sales manager, H. K. Porter 
Co.’s Leschen Wire Rope Div., vice- 
president; Paul Magoon, advertising 
manager, Granco Steel Products 
Co., secretary; and Chuck Grisham, 
Monsanto’s 


Ewerhardt, assistant 


advertising 
Inorganic Chemicals Div., treasurer. 


manager, 


Leos Angeles chapter names 
Waste King “best of show” 


= Waste King Corp. has won the 
“best of show” award in the Los 
Angeles NIAA chapter’s 1959 ad- 
vertising competition. 

In all, 13 awards were presented, 
in four categories, for industrial ad- 


vertising created during the past 


= 


ment, Director 


year in southern California. The 
winners and their agencies (in pa- 
rentheses) are: 


@ Product publication advertising .. 
Waste King (Hixson & Jorgenson), 
first prize; Westrex Div., Litton In- 
dustries (Fletcher Richards, Cal- 
kins & Holden), second prize; and 
Hydro-Aire Co. (Gaynor & Ducas), 
third. 


@ Institutional and employment 
publication advertising . . Link Avi- 
ation (Gaynor & Ducas), first; 
North American Aviation (BBD& 
O), second; Litton Industries (Flet- 
cher Richards, Calkins & Holden), 
third. 


® Direct mail . . Electro Data Div., 
Burroughs Corp., first; Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. (McCarty Co.), 
second; Amerivent Div., American 


Metal Products Co., third. 


e Literature, bulletins and other 
printed matter . . Lighting Dynam- 
ics (Dreyfus & Gardner), first; Lit- 
ton Industries (Fletcher Richards, 
Calkins & Holden) second; Link 


Aviation (Gaynor & Ducas), third. 


Continued on 





Steelman, Purchasing, secretary; Melvin E. Olson, New Equip- 
ment Digest, treasurer; Robert A. Loepp, Bulldog Electric, di- 
rector; E. William Kenyon, Fortune, director; Jack Yoder, Oil 
& Gas Journal, director. Not shown are Kenyon M. Lee, Mc- 
Manus, John & Adams, second vice-president; and John W. 
Mason, of General Electric Co.’s Metallurgical Products Depart- 




















A good place to insure a good impression 





Printing your Annual Report cover on Supertuff will 
go a long way toward insuring a favorable impression 
among all concerned. 


Everything about Supertuff is quality. Its super- 
smooth finish gives you a printing surface ON BOTH 
SIDES equal to the highest grade enamel. (Letterpress 
or offset.) 


At the same time Supertuff is tough, durable. That’s 
why, in addition to Annual Reports, it is widely used 
for catalogs, binders, menus, greeting cards, brochures, 
and die-cut designs. 





Supertuff comes in 10, 15 and 19 point thicknesses. It a let mecead you 
varnishes, lacquers or accepts lamination beautifully. fe samples for your idea file dem- 
onstrating the versatility and fine 


Try Supertuff! You'll be pleased with the results. | printing qualities of Supertuff 
Address your request to 


The Appleton Coated Paper Co. 
1203 N. Meade St., 


: 
Siu percuts f= 


COATED COVER Ly APPLETON COATED 
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NIAA NEWS... 


SWebt-mel-i. 22 elale 


ALINE ===" 


Atlantic 


I. E. Robinson, Du Pont 


fops in ad 


s I. E. Robinson Co. and E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. took top 
honors in the Philadelphia NIAA 
chapter’s first industrial art com- 
petition. 

The contest attracted 63 entries 


Textile Sinntes, owivers, 1.0. B15 


Textile Machinery Works 


art contest 


from 21 industrial companies. Win- 
ners in each of the two classifica- 
tions, color pages and b&w pages, 
with their. agencies, are: 


® Color: First place—I. E. Robin- 
son Co., Upper Darby, Pa., Tan- 
nenholtz Advertising, Philadelphia; 
second place—SKF Industries, Phil- 
adelphia, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York; third—Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., William Jen- 
kins Advertising, Philadelphia. 


e Béw: First place—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia; second place— 
International Resistance Co., Arndt, 
Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen; 
third place—Atlantic Refining Co., 
Ayer. 


Judging the entries in this first 
exhibition and contest were Ted 
Edwards, Lee Paper Co.; Sol Co- 
hen, Philadelphia Museum School of 
Art; Robert Krouse, the Art Direc- 
tors Club, and Charles S. Doerr, 
Engineers Club of Philadelphia. 

NIAA News continued on p. 185 
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REFRIGERATION AND 


FREEZING APPLIANCES 
ANNUAL PRODUCTION —5% MILLION UNITS 


Here are just some of the components, materials and equipment used in the design and 
manufacture of the 3 million refrigerators, the one and a half million freezers and the 
one million air conditioners produced by the appliance industry in 1958. 
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MOTORS CORD SETS FASTENERS HEATING ELEMENTS WIRE FORMS 


a ER | 


METALLIC 
SWITCHES TUBING SHEET AND STRIP NAME PLATES 
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FANS AND BLOWERS PLASTICS INSULATION 
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HARDWARE AND TRIM CAPACITORS GASKETS AND SEALANTS TERMINALS AND WIRE AND CABLE 


CONNECTORS 7B 
FINISHES & FINISHING 


TIMERS EQUIPMENT STAMPINGS PRESS EQUIPMENT 


BEARINGS THERMOSTATS KNOBS er og CONTROLS 


WHERE DOES YOUR PRODUCT FIT INTO THIS HIGH VOLUME PICTURE? 


In addition to the 5% million refrigerators, freezers and air conditioners the appliance 
industry produced over 95 million ranges, washing machines, radios, televisions, central 
heating units, irons, toasters, etc., in 1958. And—all forecasts point to over a billion and a 
half appliances to be produced in the next decade. 

Make sure you are getting your share of this big, growing market—advertise in 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER -—the only audited publication exclusively serving the 
interests of the 17,750 key design, engineering, production, management, purchasing and 
marketing executives in the high volume appliance industry. 

For detailed market information on your product’s potential in the appliance 
manufacturing market, write Market Research Department, 


APPLIANCE > “oa 
MANUFACTURER 201 NorTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


HOME LAUNDRY APPLIANCES 


number 


ina 
series 


AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION 
and FREEZING APPLIANCES 


COOKING APPLIANCES 


CENTRAL 
HEATING 
and COOLING APPLIANCES 


KITCHEN APPLIANCES 


PORTABLE APPLIANCES 


RADIO, TV, Hi-Fi and 
ELECTRONIC APPLIANCES 


VENDING and 
COMMERCIAL APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC HOUSEWARES 





In Industrial Publicity 


What Is Perfect 
Placement ? 


Perfect placement is the art 

of sending every business news item, 
new product description, 

literature announcement, 

staff change notice and similar 
release to every publication that 

can use it and to none that cannot. 


This means maximum impact 
through maximum “take”. 


Results are proved first, 

by a greater number of clips, 
later, by more inquiries 

and, ultimately, 

by increased customer response. 


There Are Many Ways 


... to achieve perfect placement. 
The most efficient method we have 
found in 12 years of focus on 
trade, technical and business 
publications is our “Intermedia” 
technique, embodied in a new 
division of our firm offering 

two basic services: 


1. Electronically automated analysis 
of more than 3000 business 
publications to select the perfect 

list to match the content and appeal 
of each release you write. 


2. Continuous monitoring 
of all U.S. and Canadian business 
and professional publications for 

up-to-the minute changes in 
editorial appetites, emphasis, staff 
and direction. 


Result: Fast, accurate 
list building to make the most of 
every release. 


To see how you, too, can achieve 
perfect placement, write to 
Howard Mehr (“Mr. Perfect 
Placement”) for your free copy 
of our new Intermedia brochure. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


Congress 
ponders 
‘territorial 


°, 9 
security 


A battle over ‘fair trade pricing’ is shaping up in Washington. 
Its outcome could have far-reaching effects on industrial sell- 


ing. Here are the details . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


= If congressional activity is a 
barometer, a large—and growing— 
percentage of the business men of 
this country have reached a point 
where they are unwilling to trust 
price competition as a “governor” 
to regulate the operation of our 
economic system. 


With 


business men profess faith in free 


genuine conviction, these 
competitive enterprise. But at the 
same time, they swarm through the 
corridors of Congress whipping up 
votes for a variety of proposals, all 
with one element in common: a de- 
sire to shield a particular segment 
of the economy from the stresses of 
price competition. 

Inevitably, every session of Con- 
gress debates one or more proposals 
to curb the operation of free mar- 
kets. For more than a decade, there 
has been inconclusive haggling over 
S. 11, a bill limiting the right to cut 
prices in order to meet competition. 
This year, however, S. 11 has gener- 
ated little excitement. Instead, in- 
terest has shifted to a number of 
more drastic measures, which for 
the most part seek to “freeze” ex- 
isting channels of distribution and 
curb the transition to new, more 
competitive forms. 


Look to the past. . During a sim- 
ilar wave of disillusionment with 


competitive enterprise 25 years ago, 
Congress adopted the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which sought to make 
sure that all distributors receive 
discounts and advertising allow- 
ances on a strict non-discriminatory 
basis. 

Robinson-Patman was _ adopted 
despite the feelings of anti-trust ex- 
perts who regarded it as a step to- 
ward “soft competition.” It prevailed 
because congressional investigators 
turned up evidence of such out- 
rageous abuse of buying power by 
big distributors—particularly food 
chains—that even confirmed advo- 
cates of laissez faire conceded that 
action was warranted. 

Now, however, many distributors 
want to go much further down the 
road to “soft competition.” In their 
demand for new forms of protection, 
they tell members of Congress that 
even in the absence of discrimina- 
tion, “small business” must be pro- 
tected from competition of chains, 
discount houses and other mass dis- 
tributors. 


A welter of bills . . Among the 
most far-reaching of the proposals 
now before Congress are the group 
of bills before the Senate committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce 
legalizing “territorial security” con- 
tracts for franchised equipment 
dealers. 
Originally 


dealers, the 


sponsored by _ auto 
“territorial security” 


Continued on page 106 





“| can’t afford to waste my advertising” 


Of course he can't. This manufacturer knows that in a dynamically changing 
economy he must re-evaluate and re-define his market regularly. If his market 
is metalworking he knows that over 8070 of it is concentrated in some 7,000 


mass production plants. And the best way to reach this market is through mass 
production's own magazine, Production. p p ij D ti { TI 0 N 


Production's authoritative and timely reporting pays off by making it ‘‘must 

reading for over 29,000 production engineers and managers in these plants MA GAzZii 
Production copies are read, re-read and passed on... really used by the men 

who make the major buying decisions in the manufacture of aircraft parts, auto 

mobiles, business machines, appliances and thousands of other metal products 





And it pays off for Production advertisers, too! To see how Production fits into 
your advertising portfolio, check SRDS, then call in your Production District Man 


ager. Or, contact Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 


Concentrate your advertising in the only magazine that concentrates 
on mass production... America’s largest industrial market. 


WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 104 


drive has been broadened so that it 
involves the welfare of almost every 
industry utilizing the franchise sys- 
tem in the distribution of compli- 
cated mechanical items. 

Meanwhile, on the House side, at 
least three major types of proposals 
strengthening the rights of distribu- 
tors have been getting serious con- 
sideration. One of these, the Harris 
Federal Fair Trade Bill is a serious 
contender for enactment by one of 
both houses of Congress. 

Other proposals, while less ac- 
tively supported, are equally sym- 
bolic of what business men claim 
they need. discount” 
bills, with wholesaler sponsorship, 


“Functional 
specify that producers must give 
“wholesalers” a better price than 
“Manufacturer outlet” 


bills, endorsed by a variety of retail 


“retailers.” 


groups, seek to prevent direct-selling 
manufacturers from exercising a 
competitive advantage over distrib- 
utors and retailers who handle their 
products. 

The drive for “territorial security” 
legislation goes back to 1950, when 
the Department of Justice threat- 
ened to file anti-trust lawsuits un- 
less the auto industry stopped using 
“territorial security” clauses in its 
franchise contracts. 

Agreements among manufactur- 
ers or distributors to divide sales 
territories have always been under 
an anti-trust shadow. But until the 
auto industry franchises came under 
attack, neither the Justice Depart- 
ment nor Federal Trade Commission 
had taken the position that manu- 
facturers are unable to use “terri- 
torial security” clauses to define the 
sales territories of their franchised 
deals rs 

In its conferences with the auto 
industry, and in subsequent cases 
operations in 


involving franchise 


other industries—particularly elec- 


tronics—the Justice Department has 
taken the position that territorial 
security represents unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 

While many dealers want it, some 
may not. If “territorial security” be- 
comes a condition for a supply con- 
tract, anti-trust experts say, there 
is an illegal interference with the 
freedom of dealers who receive title 
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to equipment, and are precluded 
from selling in a free market. 

Under Justice Department pres- 
sure, the auto manufacturers 
stopped using “territorial security” 
clauses. In the hot competitive mar- 
kets that followed, many auto deal- 
er groups tried to achieve stability 
through local price-packing agree- 
ments; and there have already been 
a number of cases where dealers 
fined as anti-trust 


were heavily 


violators. 


To end ‘suicides’ . . Now the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion is bringing the “territorial se- 
curity” issue to Congress. With the 
Justice Department refusing to mod- 
ify its position, the dealer group 
contends that “territorial security” 
must be restored if there is to be an 
orderly pattern of auto distribution, 
free from a suicidal rate of dealer 
bankruptcies, razzle dazzle advertis- 
ing, and price haggling reminiscent 
of a Middle East bazaar. 

Franchised distributors of indus- 
trial equipment have not been as 
vulnerable to price wars as auto 
dealers, but legally their situation is 
the same. With auto dealers bring- 
ing the “territorial security” issue 
into the open, manufacturers and 
distributors in many other indus- 
tries will be confronted with the 
“What should we do if 
comes up for 


question: 
territorial security 
discussion in our organization?” 

Auto manufacturers testified from 
experience that “territorial securi- 
ty” is not an unmixed _ blessing. 
While it has advantages in terms of 
a satisfied dealer organization, man- 
ufacturers report reservations for a 
variety of reasons. 

Policing beconies, from the manu- 
facturer standpoint, a_ forbidding 
prospect. “How do we know,” the 
“that the 


car is actually going to a customer 


manufacturer wonders, 
who lives in the dealer’s territory?” 

Moreover, in an era of rapidly 
shifting population, manufacturers 
feel they would face endless squab- 
bling over adjustment of territories. 
“If we are going to have rigid terri- 
torial security,” they note, “it sud- 
denly becomes very important to 
the dealer to have every possible 
section of lucrative territory that he 
can get.” 


Finally—while they do not speak 


openly on this point—manufacturers 
suspect that “territorial security” 
could provide so much security for 
dealers that sales may suffer. In re- 
cent years, auto manufacturers have 
been acutely aware of the fact that 
profit increases rapidly once sales 
pass a break-even point. If dealers 
get more security, manufacturers 
ask themselves, “how can we be 
certain dealers will continue to 
struggle to push for every last sale?” 


The root of the matter . . Like 
many other recent anti-trust issues, 
the fair trade and territorial security 
discussions stem from legal disputes 
over the rights of “ownership.” In 
one state another, resale 
maintenance laws have been upset 
on the grounds that manufacturers 
‘annot control price after the goods 
pass into the hands of distributors. 
Similarly, in the fight for territorial 
security legislation, dealers protest 
that the “ownership” factor results 
in a harsh distinction between those 


after 


industries where the manufacturer 
sells through manufacturer-owned 
outlets, and those where he sells 
through independent businesses op- 
erating under a franchise. 

While the manufacturer can di- 
vide sales territories as he pleases 
when he sells through his own out- 
lets, proponents of “territorial se- 
curity” legislation point out that he 
is powerless to police franchised 
dealers to prevent cross-selling, and 
destructive “Unless 
there are laws enabling manufac- 


competition. 


turers of complex mechanical items 
to protect franchised dealers from 
each other,” auto dealers say, “then 
industries like ours which merchan- 
dise their product through a system 
of independent franchised dealers 
will have to re-examine their meth- 
od of distribution.” 

To document their need for “ter- 
ritorial security,” auto dealers stress 
that they are closely tied to the item 
they are franchised to handle. Un- 
der their contractual agreements 
they are required to make heavy in- 
vestments in servicing facilities, to 
maintain trained service personnel, 
and to stock large inventories of 
parts. “After making these invest- 
ments we find ourselves involved in 
cutthroat competition with dealers 
who may be located in low-cost 
neighborhoods, or who may have 
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AND PRACTICAL, TOO 


Wherever you find a design engineer, you find theory and practice. Not one or the other... but both. After 


all, isn’t the essence of design engineering the practical application of theory? ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 
alone, offers a twofold editorial program. Theory...through multi-page basic science inserts in 

every issue. Practice...through vital depth-written “how-to” articles. By providing both, 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING fills the two real needs of design engineers. And builds for advertisers, 

a powerful, concentrated and loyal audience of design engineer pros who influence and specify 

the materials and components that go into the making of products. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Pe 
Electrical 


The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING PBUEB ET aba betsy 





WASHINGTON . . this is the publication 
ee ee that railroads look to for 


smaller establishments. Yet they 

undersell us with customers who LEA D E 7 S H ; p> t d 

may look to us to fulfill their serv- O ay eee 
ice warranty!” 


Auto makers speak up. . During 
hearings of a special subcommittee 
considering “territorial security” 
legislation, auto manufacturers op- 
enly expressed their misgivings. 
They pointed out that consumers 
would inevitably find the market 
less competitive. And they ques- 
tioned whether NADA really speaks 
for a majority of the dealers. 
Only General Motors recorded 
any degree of support for “terri- 
torial security.” Its witnesses said 
it is ready to cooperate if dealers 
want it. In drafting a “territorial se- 
curity” law, however, General Mo- 
tors recommended S. 997, a bill 
sponsored by Sen. William Langer 
(R., N.D.) which goes beyond autos 
so that the “territorial security” 
privilege would be available in any 
industry involving “any complex 
mechanical product.” 
Under the auto industry’s pre- 
1950 “territorial security” clauses, 
dealers were penalized from $35 to , | 
$150 for any vehicle sold outside d Ad t t 
their territory. Some of today’s “ter- 2 a n ve ii [ Ss e rs, O O . 
ritorial security” bills revive this 
form of enforcement. Others, ad- 
vanced by Sen. A. S. (Mike) Mon- ADVE RTI S [ NG LEAD ER S HI 


roney (D., Okla.) and Sen. Roman - 2 i 
Hruska (R., Neb.) skirt the penalty More advertisers invest more dollars in MODERN 


concept and approach from the op- ‘ ° » . 
sian Aiaiahe’ oy: clttceliiade' demas RAILROADS than in any other railway publication. 


ee. Month by month MODERN RAILROADS carries 
ers for vehicles sold in their own 
territories, while withholding these over 70% more advertising pages than any other 
incentives when a vehicle is sold 
outside the dealer’s territory. monthly railway publication .. . and issue by issue 

Over on the House side, the spot- : . 
light has been on fair trade and | MODERN RAILROADS carries over 3 times as 
other legislation which puts a floor 
under price competition and pre- 
vents a breakdown of established 
channels of distribution. 

More than 20 years ago, Congress | 
compromised the “fair trade” dis- 
pute with a permissive law, waiving | 
price-fixing sections of the anti- | 
trust laws in states which chose to | 
enact fair trade laws to fix resale 
prices within the state. 

Now in one state after another | 
these “fair trade” laws have been | 
Continued on page 110 


many advertising pages as its nearest competitor. 
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What 1s the favorite Magazine of the 
RR Men Who Buy Your Product? 


IT'S MODERN RAILROADS! 
Why? 


¥ Because it's a dynamic image 
v¥ of the modern approach 
v¥ toa huge industry thirsting for progress! 


the reputation as a leader not only in railroading but as an 
example to all industry; not only in railroad publishing, but in 
the entire field of business paper journalism. 





‘ N D USTRY LE A D ERSH i Pp We list below the essentials which have won for Modern Railroads 


14 years ago Modern Railroads 
entered the railroad market as a 
new publication in an industry 
steeped in tradition—and habits. 
But nothing is as powerful as 
an idea whose time has come. 
Modern Railroads was an idea— 
and behind the idea was an un- 
usual force: the determination to 
YOUR ADVERTISING SHOULD assume a publisher’s responsibil- 
BE ASSOCIATED ities as a leader for the industry. 
WITH INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP! In those days this was a revolu- 
tionary approach—and even today 
there are those who believe it is better (or at least safer) to 
defend past and present inefficient practices. COVERAGE LEADERSHIP 
Your product prospers in this climate—in company with the tia ? A buying climate is of little value unless 
editorial authority which seriously takes upon itself the task of ehS ts the seeds are sown on fertile soil. That’s 
pointing the way to what can and should be done to make for 4 : ; circulation! There has never been any 
more efficient and profitable railroading. : hy doubt that Modern Railroads reaches 
Today, because Modern Railroads assumed the responsibilities te @ ’ ; more RR buyers in more RR departments 
of leadership, and worked hard to earn it, leadership has settled & & > than any other railroad publication! 
upon it. Today it is indisputably the most widely read and ab The chart below demonstrates this— 
respected publication in railroading. oe se Ur much more clearly than it could be said 


TO MARKETING MEN, the industry respect a publication ,, in words! 
has earned is important, but so is its birthright! Modern Rail- be 
roads was conceived because 14 years ago we asked the question, nim ; YOUR ADVERTISING SHOULD 
“HOW DO YOU EFFECTIVELY MARKET TO RAIL- ipod BE READ BY ALL OF THE 
ROADS?” OUR ANSWER—ONE OF THE MOST DYNAMIC mind? RIGHT PEOPLE —IN THE RIGHT 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE ENTIRE BUSINESS PUBLISH- BUYING CLIMATE! 
ING FIELD! 





* top quality of paper and printing and perfect open visual binding 
¢ dramatic format ¢ four color, timely, newsy front covers * paced 
throughout for sustained readership by positioning of features * strong 
emphasis on photo-journalism * staff-written, on-the-spot journalism 
* care in writing—for interest but also for information * industrywide 
balance on all phases of railroading * no narrow confinement to one 
facet of railroading * strong orientation to the big internal problems 
* journalism in depth * checked out by research in depth: Starch and 
Eastman Research (exclusive in railroad field) * every issue a major 
feature issue—every article worked with infinite care 








RAILWAY AGE 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP AND OTHER RY. 


A bilities of indust | ee” PUBLICATIONS 
leadership before it had acquired | a ign |i ELL TOTAL EFFECTIVE 
the mantle was an undertaking f | RAILROAD MODERN 28,015 


which imposed tremendous responsi- RAILROADS 


bilities in every other aspect of its “Wusy rs COVERAGE Be a 
f E Be Ce. sete 602 Ry. Age 
Pee ant nat to give this very com- ALAAT JX: Coosa BY DEPARTMENT 24,6 af 


lex market a very thorough service— ; nal (Figures taken from od oes % 5 
ies means combining the needs of : eS. Stondord Rate & er Business ppomenny ¥ — s 
the industry with the needs of the ae p ee J fs 6234 
manufacturers who supply the indus- - 
try. We purposely designed Modern —_QUR ADVERTISING SHOULD mm tee 6 
Railroads as an essential element to BE ASSOCIATED eee 
the complete marketing concept — WITH PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM! 
with complete coverage. This has Ry. Signaling 
built an image of Modern Railroads in the minds of railroad men & Comm. 
that we keep under constant vigilance with such services as ‘ 3243 
Eastman Editorial Research and other readership evaluation : é 
measures to maintain this reader preference—this pleasant buy- si j 
ing atmosphere! , oe 




















MODERN 
RAILROADS & 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Rates per Mi $52.10 


on 


Page rate, 1 ti. 





Bhecbaate 


. . . highly specialized to 
reach and influence the 
3 major groups responsible 
for traffic control and 
accident prevention 


Only TRAFFIC SAFETY provides 
a highly specialized editorial setting 
for advertising directed to the huge 
traffic safety market. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is more than a “safety 
magazine’. It goes behind and bevond 
traffic safety news. It digs deep into 
causes, analyzes effects, looks ahead 
to changes that are coming in safety 
techniques and methods. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is a vital force in the mar 
ket it serves. It affects opinions of in- 
dividuals responsible for traffic legis- 
lation; informs and educates traffic 
enforcement officials; stimulates action 
by vehicle fleet operators and others 
for better traffic safety 


If you sell a safety product or service, 
or want to do an outstanding public 
relations job in the traffic safety 
market, your most direct and eco 
nomical means is in TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 

Write Today 


Traffic Safety 


425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL'S PUBLICATION 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 108 


crumbling under court decisions, 
until this year “fair trade” forces 
induced Rep. Oren Harris (D., Ark.) 
to battle for a law which, for the 
first time, makes price-cutting on 
nationally advertised items a federal 
offense. 

As chairman of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, Rep. Harris is among the 
most powerful members in the 
House. His effectiveness in the “fair 
trade” battle was somewhat dimin- 
ished because he was accused of be- 
traying the “states right” cause 
which has been one of his most 
steadfast political principles. 


Price fixing? .. By pushing federal 
“fair trade” legislation he has been 
in the position of forcing “fair trade” 
on states like Texas, Missouri and 
Vermont, where legislatures re- 
peatedly rejected it on a state basis. 
Many of his southern colleagues de- 
nounced the Harris Bill as a meas- 
ure to permit federal price-fixing 
in the nation’s most remote towns 
and crossroads. 

Despite this criticism, Rep. Harris 
stood his ground. Retailers told of 
their price with discount 
houses, supermarkets and high pres- 
sure appliance outlets. “We are 
faced squarely with the proposition 
that unless the small business man 
is afforded an opportunity of mak- 
ing a profit by enabling him to com- 
pete price-wise on nationally adver- 
tised, branded merchandise,” the 
Harris committee commented, “we 
shall find ourselves faced in a few 
years with the biggest concentration 
of retailing in the hands of a few 
giant corporations that this country 


wars 


has ever seen.” 

Under urgent pressure from dis- 
tributors, the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce 
also found time to consider “func- 
tional discount” and “manufacturer 
outlet” bills. Wholesalers, who 
spearhead the fight for “functional 
discount” laws complain that chains 
and other mass merchandisers get 
“wholesaler” status and buy at the 
same price as wholesalers. Support 
for “manufacturer outlet” laws 
comes from industries where retail- 
ers sell in competition with manu- 


facturers who own their own stores 
or sell directly to consumers through 
“fleet accounts.” To curb this prac- 
tice, they content the “price” which 
the manufacturer “charges” his own 
outlet should not be “consistently 
lower” than the price he charges 
retailers handling his products. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
characterized the “functional dis- 
count” bill as ‘“featherbedding” 
which would result in high prices 
for consumers by “canceling out the 
benefits of efficient, low-cost retail- 
ing methods.” But individual cham- 
bers of commerce have frequently 
digressed from the national cham- 
ber’s position. And, for the most 
part, government has been more 
forthright than business in identify- 
ing “soft competition” proposals for 
what they are. 


Government opposition . . An ar- 
ray of federal agencies including the 
Justice Department, the FTC, the 
Commerce Department, the Agri- 
culture Department and the Budget 
Bureau registered opposition to the 
Harris “fair trade” bill. Acting anti- 
trust chief Robert Bicks warned it 
might boomerang against small 
business, since chains and mail or- 
der houses could use private brands 
to undersell national brands. Vice- 
President Nixon abandoned neu- 
trality, to warn that “fair trade” 
would be inflationary. 

In the less widely publicized fight 
against various “functional  dis- 
count” and “manufacturer outlet” 
bills, government has been consist- 
ently unyielding. Former FTC chief 
John Gwynn predicted that if a 
“manufacturer outlet” law passed, 
many firms would cut off retailers, 
rather than give up bulk sales to 
ultimate consumers. 

His successor, Earl Kintner, has 
warned senators that their efforts to 
establish iron-clad “territorial se- 
curity” could make every consumer 
of the affected products “the eco- 
nomic captive” of the dealer to 
whom he was allocated. 

“The enactment of any such legis- 
lative proposals as these would re- 
sult in attempts by others to obtain 
similar special legislative exemp- 
tions,’ he declared. “I fear that 
once started, such erosion of our 
competitive economy would be dif- 
ficult if not impossible to stop.” & 





From start 


Los Angeles International Airport 
Photos courtesy American Airlines 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Rapid advances in aviation constantly create new problems in airport design 
and construction. Larger and faster aircraft, more passengers and cargo, more 
frequent flights over longer distances . . . all require bigger and better runways, 
ramps, hangars, terminals and many other facilities. 


Expansion and modernization—needed to keep up with the growth of commer- 
cial and military aviation—have made airport development an important part 
of the engineered construction industry, consuming large quantities of material 
and equipment. Right now, the coming Jet Age is generating even heavier de- 
mands for vast, new systems of ground facilities. 
Airport planning, construction and maintenance are all basic functions of civil 
engineers. Whether in an office or at the job, they are the men in responsible 
charge. Thus, from first to last, civil engineers control vital product purchases 
and specifications. 
Throughout the construction industry—for sales of all kinds of equipment, ma- 
terials or services—civil engineers are your first market. The best way to reach 
them with your product story is by advertising in Crvi. ENGINEERING. Because 
it is published by their own Society, civil engineers read and use it from begin- 

AMERICAN ning to end for the highest quality editorial information and product data 

SOCIETY OF needed in their work. 

CIVIL 
nano Remember... civil engineers are educated to specify and buy 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For Successful 
Selling in 1960 


Sell the Desi 


—wherever he may be! 


We’re talking about the market for AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING, PIPING, 
PLUMBING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT /or the engineered system only (not equipment intended 
for home use). 


In this market—which promises to be tremendous for 1960—the selection of equipment 

for the system is made at the design stage, by the designer of the system. He is the only 
man qualified to write your product into the list of 
specifications. 


He is the Design Engineer — wherever he may be. 


He may be on the engineering staff of the building 
owner ...on the architect’s engineering staff... 
on the contractor’s engineering staff ...or a con- 
sulting mechanical engineer in business for him- 
self. He is the man—or men—you must sell to 
sell your product. 


You meet them all . . . on the basis of their common interest in design 
on the pages of AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
—a 1960 “‘must”’ for successful selling. 


GD 
Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? ' 








Now... from Clevite ! 


CLEVITE GOLD BONDED DIODES FOR 


7 * 
| | :| 
i 
| 





"9 


increase ruggedness tor rough > 
service applications. Reliable Hughes Silicon Junction Diodes 

WITh recovery to 400 K ohms (inimum) in 1 Ambrent oper: temp. Z 

Designed to withstand severe conditions of shock and vibration, the new pemeteggy nh bed meen pnw han we= EER ene row nem in 

Clewte ruggedized diode atfers, in acktition to the wel kncen electrical meet the quick fecovery requirements of most and 25" 

advantages cf gold bonded diodes. 8 new hgh on mechanical strength types, and in addition. stend up under 

For instatiation ath automate assembly equipment, for messes, or 

other spphc ations on winch high values of acceteration are entountered, 

for all your diode needs. specity Clevite 





Cievite data on request. A DIVIEON OF phe 
Breakdown votages at current of 0.1 mA trom 
30-200 voits 





OTHER cLeviTe 
Ctevite Grastite Bronze + Brush mate * Clever 
Gectrome + Clerte Maris Progacte + 
Chevite (ad. + Chenite Ordnance + Clevite Research Center 


Texas Oivision « tntarmets® Gime. 
ae op meninne 


Ae OUROVCTSR ON TRED RFORRGE ARE RICROWANE UBER CHTATAL PUIRMR ORCKLORCORES RELATE SeITOWES “enUtTiuae CONMEOL SrETERE 


Circle #2 on Inquiry FLACTROMIC WHOUSTREES - Jemwery TT9T ‘Cirste 8 om inquiry Card. pepe 17 " 


Complicated color vs. simple black and white 


= These two diode advertisements appeared recently in the same is- 
sue of Electronic Industries. Clevite used a drawing and an additional 
color to illustrate the ad while Hughes Products used a single black 
and white illustration of the product. Which ad attracted more read- 


ers? See page 114. 
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MORE INQUIRIES 
MORE SALES... 


«with PRODUCTS FINISHING 


and Products Finishing 
Y 


Sitting next to every one of 
N7o] 0] am ©) 40}-) 9) -101 60-18 Melby 

is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 

man is the “‘live’’ influence 
of this great team: 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 
top inquiry producer. . 

the monthly ‘‘bible’’ for pro- 
duction executives in the 
“finishes-on-metal”’ industry. 


The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’ guide to 
the finishing field; inquiry 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 
beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The Plating AND Painting Fields 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
over 21,500 copies monthly 


GREATEST PLANT CIRCULATION 
reaches over 13,000 plants 


LOWEST COST per thousand circulation 
just $10.00 
PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ry which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


s The 


largest number of readers. It had a 


Hughes ad stopped the 
“noted” score of 39% and a “read 
most” score of 15, while the Clevite 
ad got a 23% 


“read most.” 


“noted” and 6% 


Hughes Products used a clear, 
concise ad simply laid out, but with 
an interesting effect through photog- 
raphy. The picture of the diodes 
achieved a feeling of fading to il- 
lustrate the “quick recovery” idea 
stated in their headline. Readers in- 


Below is 
the answer 


to the problem 
on page 91 





WwW 


terested in this feature went on to 
read further specifications about the 
product. 

Clevite’s attempt to illustrate the 
“gold bonded” idea with the color 
gold, created a rather brassy ad. 
Also, the whole point is made in the 
heading with little incentive created 
for reading the very short copy. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





ody 
ary ‘gig wre 


pT: 





CLEVITE 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
ent of readers who said they remembered 


said 


RR) Read Most 


23 





Cost Ratio 


ween the st per 
> ad and 
median average cost 
the same issue. A “Noted 
for example, would 
stopped’ 75% more 
ar than par for the issue 
and representing the me 
Thus a cost ratio 


below 100 





Put your 


municipal products 


in view of 


Paul Brienza... 


Mount Vernon, New York (population 71,899) 
needs more trucks, street sweepers, and a flusher, 
City Engineer Paul Brienza will play a key role in 
these purchases as well as in supervising expendi- 
tures of over $2 million a year for municipal im~- © 
provements. 


Mr. Brienzais a member of a “purchasing group,” 
all of whom have a say in the selection of equip- 
ment and supplies. The Board of Estimate is made 
up of the Mayor, President of the Common Council, 
and Purchasing Agent-Comptroller. Mr. Brienza’s 
recommendations are approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, reviewed by this Board, 
and purchase orders follow. All five officials re- © 
ceive THE AMERICAN CITY. 


City Engineer Brienza says: ““THE AMERICAN CITY 
keeps me up-to-date on the latest techniques em- 
ployed by other cities and the newest models of 
equipment that can solve Mt. Vernon’s problems.” 
It is no surprise that over 400 manufacturers ad- 
vertise in THE AMERICAN CITY each year. They want 
their salesmen supported by “salesmanshipin print” 
to all the members of the municipal purchasing 
group. THE AMERICAN CITY does that job. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Golden Anniversary Year 1909—1959 


ree 


* The \ai.. : 
American City 


ro ~ 
Ff 76 


August 1959 
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When there’s a skeleton in the closet, 
its owner usually prefers to keep it there, door closed, 
and the less said about it the better. 


If you are a buyer of advertising in the plumbing-heating-cooling 
field, though, it is important that you meet this particular 
Mr. Bones, even though his owner doesn’t like to talk about him. 


His name is chance readership. 


The fact sometimes missed is that in the plumbing-heating-cooling field, 
many of the big volume contractors and their wholesaler-suppliers 

(the group responsible for better than 70% of the industry’s 
total business) are on mailing lists to receive up to fifteen or 
more free trade books every month... all printed in the hope, 


in the chance of gaining their readership. 


Yet, most of these same men also buy one publication 
in their field: DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


Now, fifteen-to-one is an important figure to remember when evaluating 
business media in the p-h-e field. It is especially important 


when you consider... 


... that people do not buy a magazine not to read, any more than they 
buy clothes not to wear, or food not to eat... 


... that nobody reads fifteen magazines dealing with the same 
subject... nobody reads six ... few people really read more than one. 


There are many reasons why DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is the number one 
reading choice of plumbing-heating-cooling contractors and wholesalers: 
more in total pages ... more editorial... more advertising . . . more 
new product news... far more industry upgrading programs . . . 

more in specific helps to readers . .. more things worth reading. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’S ABC-paid circulation, exclusive in its field, 
stems directly from earned readership, from real editorial value. . . 
and the evidence of cash on the barrelhead for one business 
publication is conclusive. 

Beware, then, the dry bones of chance readership. The stern discipline 
of paid circulation means that DOMESTIC ENGINEERING must always be 


a much better magazine in the eyes of the contractor and the wholesaler. 


As their first reading choice, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING should also 
be your number one advertising medium in the plumbing-heating-cooling field, 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


The magazine that’s doing things for contractors who are going places! 
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The next-to-best way* 
to evaluate the publications in 
the paper and pulp industry 


Over recent years suppliers and their agencies have asked 
their customers and prospects in the paper and pulp industry 
to rate the several papers. Cumulative results of 20 such 
independent studies show the following: 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL i SO NTI 2246 voTES 
bb. [EOE 
:. (Pe 
. I 
De eee 
f = 


Advertisers are constantly voting, too, when they buy pages 
in the same publications. In 1958 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
again is tops, as it has been for 86 consecutive years. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL SE 2190 PAGES 
bo Me ee 
Some 
J. Ee 
c. ies 
‘, cece 


Complete detailed information on charts available from any 
PapeR TRADE JOURNAL representative. 





*k [Paper rave Journat 





The best way, of course, is “ ” 
to become a part of production the most useful paper 

management in a pulp or 49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. @ 
paper mill, read and judge PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + DENVER + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 

for yourself. MIAMI + HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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Company Communications 


Employe magazines 
grow brave, grow up 


The ‘‘gossip column" house organs of yesteryear have been 


nudged out by a new breed of company magazines, equipped fo 


attack any problem from inflation to Los Angeles smog. 


Here are some of the hallmarks of the new era. . 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


# Not too many years ago the com- 
pany publication for employes was a 
single-purpose journal. It was dedi- 
cated to the belief that a “house 
organ” was created to report the 
social activities of employes, and 
that was all. At about the same time 
the external publication was also 
a medium of limited scope—it was 
devoted essentially to sales talk, 
much of it banal and most of it use- 
less. 

What’s happened to company 
publications as a whole in recent 
years has been interesting to ob- 
serve. The internal and external 
have tended to develop, so that their 
purposes are more nearly alike. 
Both have immeasurably improved. 
Each has reached out to new audi- 
ences, serving new needs. 

Here are some notes on current 
developments: 


p» To present the management. A 
decade ago it was unheard of for a 
management to present the straight- 
forward, illustrated management 
story of a company, its organiza- 
tional structure and activities in an 
employe magazine. Yet Union Oil 
Co. of California, Los Angeles, now 
periodically uses its publication, 
“Seventy Six,’ to do just that. As 
the current special issue puts it, 
“Use of the company magazine at 
intervals of two or more years to 
present Union Oil’s management 
organization and to define the scope 
of each department has developed 
into one of our most popular serv- 
ices.” 

Editor T. D. Collett starts his 
special issue of “Seventy Six” by 
presenting the board of directors 


and the executive committee. The 
issue explains executive manage- 
ment; reviews exploration, produc- 
tion and manufacturing; then covers 
sales, research, planning and legal 
and tax matters. Each function is 
told in short, to-the-point copy with 
an organization chart for each de- 
partment, including actual photo- 
graphs of personnel. This is a refer- 
ence work of high value. It has in- 
ternal interest. It appeals to stock- 
holders. Every newspaper in the 
area wants one. The local library 
has use for it. Schools, too, are in- 
terested. 


» Facing the local issue. Another oil 
company, also in California, has 
utilized its employe magazine to en- 
ter an area of civic interest. It’s a 
bold move, too, for here is a Cali- 


Continued on page 120 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 














Graphic . . Page from special issue of 
Union Oil Co. magazine charts executive 
organization, complete with photographs 
of each executive. 





RESULTS 
COUNT 


The seventh edition of a booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 


Industrial Equipment News. 


Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
A copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s 1959 market data sheets. 
A three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 
tended 1959 


plant, machinery and equipment. 


expenditures on 











Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
messages 


frequent timely 


about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 


Gardenvale, 
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To sell manufacturers of 


Appliance 
and Fabricated 
| Products 


Meta 


your basic advertising buy is. .. 


Metal 
oducts 
“Janufacturing 


Check this big reason why: 


MORE EDITORIAL CONTENT MEANS 
MORE SERVICE TO THE FIELD... 
AND MPM LEADS BY FAR IN EDITO- 
RIAL QUANTITY 
MPM AVERAGES OVER 58% MORE 
EDITORIAL CONTENT than either of 
the two “appliance industry” publica- 
tions. 
This undiluted diet of information on a 
phases of appliance and fabricated 
manutacturing trom 
raw metal ft finished product — in 
ides material on design, engineering 
ntormation, tech 
teatures on plant 
comp ete 





metal product 


market and stafistica 
racticé 
perations, pilus 
ews. The experienced publica 
eld, Meta! Products Manu 
w more than ever the 
ndustry news and tech 
tormation. 
MPM continues to de 
) circulation — 100‘ 
plants producing 
tal products than the other 
combined! 


Check today for the facts and figures 
that prove MPM’s dominant leader- 
ship in all these important measure- 
ments of publication effectiveness: 

Coverage of Buyers 

Plant Coverage 

Quantity of Editorial 

Editorial Quality 

Field Experience 

Proven Advertising Results 


ae hone & PUBLICATIONS 


York St. at Park Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 
TErrace 4-5280 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 119 


fornia oil company talking, of all 
things, smog. Yet the “Standard 
Oiler” of Standard Oil Co. (editor, 
William H. Jones) states candidly: 
“Yesterday, oil refiners were singled 
out for blame in regard to Los An- 
geles air pollution problems. Today, 
research indicates motor vehicle ex- 
haust is the chief source. The prob- 
lem, though, is everyone’s respon- 
sibility.” 

The article points out that smog 
was not a serious problem to Los 
Angeles until “population exploded 
right after World War II.” The dis- 
cussion is a sober, forthright dis- 
cussion of an evil many have 
dumped in the oil companies’ laps. 
A decade ago, or less, you couldn’t 
have found a line in an employe pa- 
per about such a hot topic. Today 
it’s right out there in front of the 
reader. 


» The internal devices adopt exter- 
nal themes. Traditionally, employes 
are not product conscious. More and 
more, however, one finds examples 
of employers satisfying the curiosity 
of employes about products and 
customers. Some companies, like 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., East 
Chicago, Ind., post job numbers on 
bulletin boards, with the name of 
the customer beside it. Every em- 


| ploye in the plant knows the prod- 


uct and the customer for whom it 
is being built. 


» For employes, facts about the 
business. As readers of this depart- 
ment have been reminded from time 
to time, management has not always 
been precisely eager to share the 
facts about the business with em- 
ployes. The tendency toward frank- 
ness, however, grows with each 
passing year. Some companies con- 
tent themselves with a mere printed 
report, but others provide a signifi- 
cant setting for the report in the 
form of company officials who ap- 
pear on a panel. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. probably 
pioneered this effective method with 
its so-called “Big Board Forum,” at 
which the officers of the company 
report to employes on the opera- 
tions of the past year—and submit 
to questions. The “Big Board” 
meeting traditionally follows the 
board of directors meeting and is 
looked forward to eagerly by the 
employe group. Sears doesn’t stop 
here: The entire affair is covered in 
a professional 12-page edition and 
inserted into the various geographi-. 
cal sections of the Sears paper, the: 
“News-Graphic.” 

Other companies (with and with- 
out profit-sharing plans that natu- 
rally heighten employe interest in 
such gatherings) are “sold” on the 
oral reporting technique, and on the 


Continued on page 122 
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IM authors win communications award 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb (Marg Sammons) have been awarded the 
House Magazine Institute’s bronze plaque for “notable contributions 
to the advancement of effective communications in American indus- 
try.” The institute is composed of public and industrial relations per- 
sonnel in companies in the New York area who specialize in com- 











SPECIA 


REFERENCE 
VOLUME 


“THIS 1S THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” 


This special November issue of Armed Forces Manage- 
ment will be a reference volume on the Department of 
Defense consisting of information not available from any 
other source! It will include feature articles on the over- 
all Department of Defense set-up and the responsibility 


and function of each service. 


Each agency with the Department of Defense will be 


covered its problems, progress and future based 


on personal interviews with the personnel in each agency. 


The purpose: an appreciation and understanding of the 
problems, policies and procedures encountered when 
working for the Department of Defense. 


This reference volume is invaluable for those companies 


who want to reach and be known by the military. As a 








point of interest, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
ordered 200 extra copies for its own internal distribu 
tion of the 1957 issue. 


Armed Forces Management reports with authority on 
Pentagon policies, plans and politics . . . publishing edi- 
torial material of interest, value and importance to top 
echelon personnel. Armed Forces Management has a 
rigidly controlled circulation of 17,000 and it is the only 
magazine exclusively Armed 
management and procurement practices at the decision 


concerned with Forces 


and policy level. 

If the military is your market .. . inform them of your 
products and capabilities through the pages of Armed 
Forces Management. For additional information or a 
complimentary copy of our Defense Marketing Manual, 


write: 


RMED FORCES 


__.management—__ 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N, W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 











He’s reading 








Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 2% hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most . . . Coal Mining. 


AA-4745 


COAL MINING 


e 1898 


the 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 
continued from p. 120 


use of the employe paper to supple- 
ment, for the benefit of the em- 
ploye’s family, the oral presenta- 
tion. Editor at Sears is Lee Sagers. 


» Spreading out into other fields. 
At General Electric, of course, com- 
munications is an art that goes far 
beyond the employe group’s inter- 
ests. At each of its plants are the 
“works” papers, but in addition one 
finds such special products as its 
“Government Relations Bulletin,” a 
newsletter started earlier this year 
that reports on such matters as con- 
gressional investigations, the situa- 
tion with respect to inflation and 
legislative platforms. GE issues its 
lively bulletins on plant community 
developments for communications 
personnel at local levels. A neigh- 
borhood publication, for friends of 
GE in the area, is produced in at 
least one GE plant community and 
distributed to neighbors. 

Last year the “lobby booklet” 
took on new life. This is the small 
publication issued by companies 
who want to tell friends and visitors 
about themselves. The pamphlets 
are left in waiting rooms for visitors 
to read briefly and (it is hoped) 
take with them. 


Companies are speaking out more 
frankly than ever, it seems, on eco- 
nomic themes—not necessarily to 
the employe group alone, but to any 
group within earshot. The wail of 
management over inflation is rising, 
and some of the employe papers 
have taken up the cry in earnest. 
Best of the recent assaults upon in- 
flation is to be found in the employe 
magazine of International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. 

In an editorial and in a smashing 
feature article, Editor Gerald D. 
Hurley has shown the mounting 
menace of foreign competition, and 
how out-of-reason wage demands 
have helped bring it about. “Does 
inflation affect jobs?” Hurley asks 
in his editorial. “Can it affect you? 
Ask the auto workers of Detroit, 
who have seen nearly half a million 
cars they didn’t make sold here in a 
year.” 

Almost anywhere you look in the 
communications field today, you find 
genuine evidence of communication 
moving out of its established bound- 
aries into new territories. It is say- 
ing new things to new audiences. It 
is meeting issues that, ten years ago, 
it would have scrupulously ducked. 
Those who have been watching the 
slow emergence of maturity think 
this is as it should be. They think it 
should have happened long ago. ®& 





Inquiry handling . . Largest ‘‘inquiry’’ ever received at the C. A. Norgen Co., Engle- 
wood, Colo., pneumatic products manufacturer, is viewed by Wally Stalder, Norgren ad 
manager, and his assistant, Bob Sutherland. The inquiry, which included a six-feet- 
long engineering print and a request for a quotation, resulted from a company ad in 


Pulp & Paper 








Here Mr. Hood of Design Built Studios, Inc., points to a 
fragile exhibit component. This intricate maze of wiring, 
vacuum tubes, relays, etc., make North American Kid- 
Glove* handling a must in order to meet convention 
and show dates. 


“Not a damage claim 


in 15 years shipping exhibits 
by North American Van Lines” 


says Hugh Hood, General Mgr., 
DESIGN BUILT STUDIOS, INC. 
Long Isiand City, N.Y. 


“Exhibits must arrive at destination on time and in 
good condition—so we find dependability in shipping 
a very important matter. For over 15 years we have 
used North American Van Lines in the coast-to-coast 
transportation of delicate and costly exhibits without 
a single damage claim. 


‘‘When North American knows the date of a show, on- 


time delivery is a ‘must’ for them. And at any time, a Whatever the nature of your exhibit, display or road show 

. we . get the facts today on shipping it UNCRATED—the North 
local phone call gives us the exact van location in a American Van Line Kid-Glove* way. Call your local North 
matter of minutes.” American agent (he’s listed under Movers in the Yellow pages) 
*Trademark or write to World Headquarters today. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 22-4 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


'N CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD,, PICKERING, ONTARIO.../N EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 





The ASHRAE JOURNAL, first with the facts, 
offers you visible value. It presents 
genuine performance. 


This professional publication, written with 
authority and read with conviction... 
stands out and stands in with those in the 
know... Society members...men of 
decision who specify and purchase 
Th ASHRAE JOURNAL components and complete systems. 
e Every month, there appears in the pages 
of the ASHRAE JOURNAL, articles of major 
Pacemaker of Progress importance by engineer-members. These 
pace the progress of the field and give a 
forward pitch to everything that appears 
in this publication. 


7 Here is your strategic entree to the 
Billion Dollar market of: Heating, 
Refrigerating, Air-Conditioning, Ventilating. 
Circulation is exclusive/all-inclusive: 12,029 
en 


ASHAE members plus ABC circulation of 
P. “s “Refrigerating Engineering,” including 
' “Air-Conditioning” of 10,466. Total: 
: 22,495 Class A audience. 
Here is premium circulation available without 
a premium—a real bonus for your 1959 
advertising dollar! 


HEATING 
REFRIGERATING 
AIR-CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 





for further information—write to Wm. M. Vidulich, Advertising Manager 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING REFRIGERATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
62 WortH STREET, NEw York 13, New York 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


Who should set 


industrial ad aims 7? 


Is it industrial top management's job to set out in detail the goals of 


a company’s advertising? Or is that a task for the admen? IM asked 


those questions of seven top industrial executives. Here are their 


answers... 


Setting ad goals in 
multi-product company 


By A. R. Fisher 
Chairman & 
President 
Johns-Manville 
Corp. 

New York 


s Johns-Manville’s advertising 
program is complicated by the fact 
that we are one of the most diversi- 
fied manufacturers, producing more 
than 500 lines of products. There 
is almost no field of human en- 
deavor in which, at one stage or an- 


other, some J-M product does not 
play a part. 

To reach our varied and wide- 
spread markets more than 100 ad- 
vertising campaigns are required to 
promote the many products manu- 
factured and sold by our 10 op- 
erating divisions. 

The chairman-president of Johns- 
Manville is responsible for admin- 
istering the company’s operating di- 
visions and for formulating general 
objectives, basic policies and plans 
and to supply certain services re- 
quired for the proper functioning 
of various segments of the organ- 
ization. 

Advertising is one of the im- 
portant services. 

The chairman-president is as- 


sisted in this responsibility by the 
vice-president for sales who plans, 
promotes and coordinates sales and 
merchandising policies that will in- 
sure the progress of the company. 
Our vice-president and director 
of advertising has the responsibility 
of implementing policies in our gen- 
eral and institutional advertising. 
He has the further responsibility of 
developing the specific goals of our 
product advertising campaigns. 
Each advertising goal is de- 
veloped as an integral part of the 
annual marketing objectives for a 
given product or line of business. 
Agreement on these goals is reached 
by our vice-president for sales, di- 
vision managers, product managers, 
advertising agency and director of 
advertising before proceeding with 
the campaigns. z 


Operating units set ad 
goals at Hercules 


By A. E. Forster 
President 
Hercules 
Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


= Hercules top management re- 
gards the advertising department as 
an important member of the com- 
pany’s over-all sales and marketing 
operation. The specific goals for ad- 
vertising are set by the individual 
operating departments, and are ap- 
proved by the general managers 
of each department. Top manage- 
ment requires that these advertis- 
ing activities be geared to sales ob- 
jectives and that all messages be 
presented in such a manner that 
our reputation as a large, pro- 
gressive, research-minded chemical 
company is enhanced. 

We have always felt that what 
some persons call “the corporate 
image” can best be _ achieved 
through straightforward, consistent 
advertising of our products and 
technical service. Our advertising 
will appear in approximately 170 
business and farm papers during 
1959. These different product cam- 
paigns reflect directly the ever- 
changing line-up of our products, 

Continued on p. 127 
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WESTERN BUILDING expands over 
100% in January, 1960, to deliver 
complete saturation coverage of 

America’s hottest building market: 


15,000 Builder-contractors (includes virtually all ac- 
tive custom and tract builders) 


4,400 Architects (all known licensed ) 


5,000 Retail lumber and building material dealers 
(all known) 
750 Wholesale distributors 


500 Building inspectors (representing 90% of 
western building volume) 


800 Financial and others 
26,450 KEY READERS 


EXPANDED EDITORIALLY, TOO! 


Editorial coverage expanded to include: 


ath tae Ne Pmt e's nt 
: tan Ee 
+ " * ~~ Sod . 


1. A monthly newsletter with up-to-the-minute build- 
ing developments in 11 western states, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. 


. An Editoria) Advisory Board composed of recog- 
nized leaders in architect, builder, dealer, and 

; financial fields — assuring authoritative editorial 
content. 


. Editorial policy to continue and expand “‘merchan- 


dising”” theme within western light construction 

market, helping architects, builders, and dealers 
} sell goods and services. 

. Current western market data from research de- 

partment. 


Soon— deeper, sounder coverage than 
any other book in the field... 


WESTERN |. 


Te. a __sCWESTERN BUILDING 


500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 
EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Construction = 
WORLD 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTFRN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 
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together with shifts in marketing 
strategy to keep pace with new 
business conditions. s 


How teamwork sets 
advertising goals 


By Merle Yontz 
President 
LeTourneau 
Westinghouse 


Peoria Ill. 


# Our advertising is expected to 
do three things: (1) represent our 
products faithfully to prospects in 
those markets where we have op- 
portunity for sales, (2) present an 
honest corporate picture to promote 
respect and confidence for our com- 
pany, and (3) help our sales repre- 
sentatives and distributor organiza- 
tions capitalize on their opportuni- 
ties. 

To attain these objectives, we 
have found it advisable to keep our 
company advertising executives, 
and our advertising agency execu- 
tives, informed of product develop- 
ment and sales objectives. In fact, 
these executives are included in our 
regular market and product plan- 
ning sessions. Through these meet- 
ings they are kept up-to-date on 
company objectives. In fact, they 
take part in making management 
decisions. Therefore, our advertising 
goals are the same as our manage- 
ment goals. With us, it is not a 
question of “whose job it is to set 
advertising goals” . . it is more a 
question of “what can marketing, 
sales, and advertising do—together 

to attain our common goal!” 

“How deeply should management 
go into the details of advertising?” 
We like to know the how-and-why 
behind major recommendations and 
decisions. But we believe that such 
factors as media selection, media 
budgeting, ad preparations etc. are 
jobs best done by those who have 
made this work their specialty. 

We do not expect spectacular re- 
sults from our advertising. Our 


products represent major invest- 
ments on the part of our customers 
and prospects. Ours is the “long- 
pull” type of selling. Therefore, it 
is virtually impossible to tag one 
particular ad and say that it alone 
was responsible for pulling x-num- 
ber of inquiries and y-number of 
sales. 

For this reason we cannot judge 
the immediate effectiveness of our 
advertising. But we do subscribe 
regularly to advertising 
measurement surveys and _ glean 


reader 


from these surveys every possible 
bit of information which may lead 
to our improvement. If advertising 
awards presented to us by various 
advertising associations and pub- 
lishing groups are any yardstick of 
whether our advertising measures 
up to current standards, we have 
confidence that our advertising dol- 
lars are bringing us a better than 
fair return. 

To summarize: with us, it is up 
to management to approve final ad- 
vertising budgets, but our advertis- 
ing goal is strictly a cooperative 
job .. with company advertising ex- 
ecutives, and advertising agency 
executives, working with manage- 
ment in every phase of our mar- 
keting job. a 


Adman turned president 
views advertising goals 


s Having been an_ advertising 
manager as one of the steps toward 
becoming president of the Dumore 
Co., I appreciate the question of 
who sets advertising goals. Believe 
me, it’s the job of the president of 
the company to set the goals—not 
only for advertising, but for sales, 
engineering, production and finance. 

The goals that a president sets 
are usually long range goals; then 
working closely with his executive 
committee, representing the vital 
departments of his company, im- 


mediate goals are set. 
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to sell the 
iron and steel 
producing 
industry 


t Ison avo teel 


ENGINEER _ 


- 


OE 


first in circulation... 


10,200 


fi rst in economy... 


cost per M $20.58 


fi CST in the heart of its 


readers’ interests 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Only then can an advertising 
manager or a sales manager know 
what to expect and what is ex- 
pected of him. 

The one important thing that I 
want to point out is this—even if 
goals are established, there must 
be a great deal of latitude allowed 
to the advertising manager and the 
sales manager in the accomplish- 
ment of those goals. The president 
of a company should master-mind 
only in a general way. If he is to 
get the best, he should allow his 
staff to develop the ideas and busi- 
ness concepts that will make it 
possible to attain the goals he has 
set. " 


Sets definitive ad aims 
as performance check 


By I. Melville Stein 
President 

Leeds & 

Northrup Co. 
Philadelphia 


# I think it is the president’s re- 
sponsibility to approve goals for a 
year’s advertising program and to 
check the actual performance 
against such goals. This applies 
whether these goals are set by the 
president, or set by the advertising 
and marketing executives and ap- 
proved by the president. 

Such goals should clearly define, 
for the year ahead, which products 
are to be advertised, to which mar- 
kets, and the general procedures 
that are to be followed in carrying 
out this program. In advertising, as 
in practically every other area of 
operation, it is never practicable 
nor profitable to attempt too much 
in a particular year, even though 
each item in such a broad program 
might be considered to be good in 
itself. It is necessary to weigh the 
relative importance of all of the 
items and then to give priority to 
those of the greatest importance, 
including the coordination of mar- 
keting and other efforts of the com- 


pany. Those items not having suffi- 
cient priority should be deferred 
or perhaps dropped altogether. 

Having established a goal in the 
nature of a carefully thought-out 
program as just described, then the 
advertising efforts can be judged on 
the basis of how well and how eco- 
nomically the program has been 
carried out. 

In advertising, it is particularly 
important that the available budget 
and effort not be spread thinly over 
too comprehensive a program, with 
the result that the high priority 
items are not assigned the budget 
and the effort that they should 
have. * 


Admen get detailed data 
on goals at Champion 


By Reuben B. 
Robertson, Jr. 
President 
Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co. 

Hamilton, O. 


= Even though the major portion 
of our advertising budget is directed 
toward telling the general story of 
our company—in terms of product 
quality, dependability, and corpo- 
rate performance—we feel that our 
agency must have specific and de- 
tailed information to guide its work. 
The agency must “know” us as 
completely as possible before it can 
tell others about us. Giving our 
agency nothing but “general direc- 
tions on the company’s sales aims” 
would be clearly inadequate to the 
results we expect. 

When it comes to _ individual 
product programs the necessity of 
detailed information is even sharp- 
er. We sell hundreds of products in 
the sense that each grade of our 
paper and paperboard has distinct 
characteristics. Each of these prod- 
ucts has its own most effective area 
of market potential. Each market, 
in turn, may be influenced by dif- 
ferent sets of customers with differ- 
ing problems, needs, and personal- 
ities. We feel that it would be a 
waste of time to engage in a guess- 
ing game with the agency, letting 

Continued on page 131 





“Paperboard 
Packaging” 


is the new 
name for Fibre 
Containers and 


Paperboard 
Mills 


ABP 





Vanerdoard 


f| 
dae Yaciiics 
Pac kasiig 


Our former name FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPER- 
BOARD MILLS, is no longer descriptive of the broad 
services we have been rendering to our important market. 
The basic paperboard mill and package converting func- 
tions are intertwined into an industrial complex ranging 
from pulpwood logging operations . . . through manufac- 
ture of paperboard and fabrication of packages .. . to 
the ultimate point-of-sale. 


The manufacture of paperboard packaging is no longer 
just a craft. It has become a science embracing many 
other fields, including chemistry, engineering, graphic 
arts, the traditional arts, motivation psychology, optical 
physics, salesmanship and showmanship. Through re- 
search — chemicals, coatings, laminations, plastics, films 
and foils became integral parts of paper board packaging. 
All are compatible to complex packaging machines and 
are translated and transmitted in a powerful current to- 
ward end-product movement and mass-merchandising. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS AND PAPERBOARD MILLS, 
long abreast of this current, emerges as PAPERBOARD 
PACKAGING. The past was a period of production-con- 
sciousness in the paperboard packaging industry. The 
future will be a period of total marketing with accelerated 
use of materials, tools and technologies related to paper- 
board. 


PAPERBOARD PACKAGING will present to its readers 
a revamped format and an expanded editorial concept 
to adequately reflect the revolution that is erupting in the 
packaging industry. Of the $15 billion heterogeneous 
packaging field (including tin, glass, etc.), paperboard 
represents 73%, or a healthy, definitive, $11 billion mar- 
ket. PAPERBOARD PACKAGING is the largest paid 
circulation magazine in which the editorial content is 
exclusively and comprehensively directed to the largest 
unified and distinct market in the packaging complex. 
We suggest it is sound advertising policy to direct your 
packaging sales message to this distinct market of great- 
est potential — Paperboard. 


BOARD PRODUCTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone ....... DEarborn 2-6870 
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x 
ARKETIZING 


for 
American Machine 
and Metals, Inc. 


Hats: off to this well-balanced, 
aggressive sales campaign—sure 
to bring widespread attention to 
American Machine and Metals 
products during 1959: 
@ advertising...85 pages in 15 
publications 
direct mail 
catalog distribution in CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 
cross-references to CEC catalog 
in ads and direct mail 
trade show participation 
sales force thoroughly briefed on 
the 1959 program 


Like a motor 
with all its pistons 


...marketizing* must be complete 
to perform smoothly. For suc- 
cessful sales of equipment and 
materials of construction in the 
process industries market, make 
certain your budget provides 
enough funds to put your catalog 
in CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG — with constant remind- 
ers in your advertising and direct 
mail to check CEC for “addi- 


tional data.” 


To reach the top buying and 
specifying factors inside more 
than 15,000 chemical and proc- 
essing plants, nothing serves like 
CEC ~—the best way to round out 
your marketizing* 


*K 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail —and effective 
catalog distribution. 


. 
q° | CHEMICAL 
| 


| ENGINEERING 


engineering 
services, 

materials of 
construction 


CATALOG 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. i, 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. r 


For complete information, 
consult our “‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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Problems in Industrial Marketing 


Package 
design is 


for experts 


By Bob Aitchison 


s My management has asked that 
I undertake a program of modern- 
izing the packages of our various 
product lines. My experience and 
knowledge in the area of packaging 
are quite limited. What general ap- 
proach do you recommend? . . Ad- 
vertising Manager 


# Inasmuch as packaging definite- 
ly is an important factor in the 
over-all marketing picture, I think 
you should first discuss your prob- 
lem and requirements with your 
advertising agency. I assume that 
you have a medium-size agency 
which does not have a department 
that is widely experienced in pack- 
age design. 

However, your agency, which pre- 
sumably has acquired detailed in- 
formation on your company and its 
various product lines, certainly can 
be expected to contribute im- 
portantly to the development of a 
packaging program. 

Don’t by-pass your advertising 
agency on this project. Unless your 
agency is truly qualified to handle 
a packaging program, I’m sure 
they'll be the first to recommend 
that you retain a studio special- 
izing in this field. 

In fact, you should assign to your 
agency the job of interviewing 
various studios, and recommending 
the one best qualified to undertake 
your program. 

There’s a lot more to developing 
a good packaging program than 
having an artist sit at a drawing 
board dreaming up designs and se- 
lecting pretty colors. First of all, 
your studio will want to meet with 
your executives to learn various 
details of your sales and distribu- 
tion policies. Representatives of the 
studio would have to make visits 
to your dealers or distributors to 
observe your various product lines 


under actual display conditions. 


They would study lighting and dis- 
play conditions. And of course, they 
would study the packages used by 
competitors (obtaining samples of 
as many competitive packages as 
possible. ) 

Not until after the studio has 
completed a detailed preliminary 
study of all factors involved, does 
the first pencil touch the paper. 

Initially, recommendations prob- 
ably will be made on key packages 
for only one of your product lines. 
Because your various products are 
closely related, and sold to the 
same markets, it is very likely that 
once a new design is approved, it 
can be used, with slight changes, 
throughout the line. 

In addition to design and color, 
your studio will recommend proper 
type styles or lettering. Whatever 
appears on your package must be 
easy to read. Your package will be 
competing for attention with many 
other packages . . some poorly de- 
signed some well designed. It 
is important that your package be 
typographically inviting. 

The studio also will want to dis- 
cuss with you and your agency, the 
actual copy to be used on your 
packages. This is important copy, 
and must be seriously considered, 
because it remains with your prod- 
uct to deliver your sales story. 

Never underestimate the impor- 
tance of good packaging . . Whethe 
your product is industrial or con- 
sumer. Don’t shop around for the 
best price. Engage qualified ex- 
perts. It will be worth the cost. & 
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them try to guess which product 
may be most effective for which 
customer in which market. Nor 
should the agency have to guess the 
volume in which the products 
should sell to keep our prdductive 
facilities most profitably occupied. 
Our sales department must make 
the former determination. Our pro- 
duction department in conjunction 
with sales makes the latter. Adver- 
tising is one of the tools by which 
their planning is translated into the 
action of customer response. More- 
over, advertising is a factor in our 
relationship with many publics be- 
yond the customer public. It affects 
our neighbors, suppliers, share- 
holders and so on. These too are 
specific relationships about which 
the agency needs specific informa- 
tion. They comprise a closed circle 
of interests and not sets of parallel 
lines. ® 


How Westinghouse 
coordinates ad plans 


By J. H. Jewell 
Vice-President, Marketing 
Westinghouse Electric Cory 


Pittsburgh 


s We feel that close coordination 
of marketing thinking is essential 
to successful marketing—and ad- 
vertising. 

We encourage regular communi- 
cation—discussion of sales and 
corporate goals—between our top 
product group management, our 
marketing people and our advertis- 
ing people. In so doing, we integrate 
top management’s thinking into the 
advertising plans and programs we 
develop to support our corporate 
activities and our product depart- 
ment’s objectives. 

The result of this is effective co- 
ordination of marketing thinking at 
all levels of management—better 
direction of the company’s market- 
ing effort. 

We know this produces results. 
If we were not convinced of this 
we would not be investing $39 mil- 
lion in our total advertising effort 
this year. 6 











bags by 
natco, 
either from 


no 


tricks 


just 


smart 


sales 


our standard promotion 


line or custom 
manufactured, 
offer thousands 

of smart sales 
promotion slants 
for marketers 
anxious to sharpen 
their competitive 
edge. (as product- 
packages, premiums, 
special offers, 
displays or sales 
kits.) why not 

let us match our 
ideas with yours? 
direct factory prices 
justify your inquiry! 
write, wire or 
phone today. 





“suppliers to 
the airlines 
of the world.” 


natco products‘ corporation 





R 1404 post road, warwick, rhode island 
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...0f how effectively you cover the 
SHEET METAL 

6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet 

Metal C 
CONTRACTING menferey 


market with 


in Rockford, Ill» 


; : in Wilmington, Del. 
American Artisan 

6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 
pay to read AMERICAN ARTISAN... 


a 


in ToLed? county) 


(Luce 


tal 
_ sewn ye nMeRicAN ARTISAN 


° . ay © red 
SG the difference! AMERICAN 
Pt : 


ARTISAN is the one book that delivers to 
you the greatest number of the key 
contractors ... and on a provable 

paid basis. AMERICAN ARTISAN 
attracts and holds as buying 
subscribers the dealer- 

contractors who do the bulk of 

Sheet Metal Contracting, 

as well as dominate in Central 
Residential Air Conditioning 


and Warm Air Heating. Write for 





our 18-City Study of Distribution 
and complete information on the 
big market AMERICAN ARTISAN Opens for you. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Keeney Publishing Co. Air Conditioning Headquarters 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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MALE CALL 


Dealers love Rheem 
promotion; she’s a 
‘D-Rheem girl’ 


Priscilla Pennyworthy (that “D- 
Rheem girl’) is very busy writing 
letters. 

For the last five months Priscilla 
has been sending weekly mailings 
telling dealers who sell Rheem heat- 
ing equipment how to become mil- 
lionaires. 

The mailings are the joint ven- 
ture of Rheem Mfg. Co., New York, 
and Climate Distributing Co., 





IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 


Midla wins idea trophy 


© Winner of the trophy shown 
above is John W. Midla, presi- 
dent, Sheridan & Midla, Burbank, 
Calif., agency. 

Mr. Midla is the creator of the 
“D-Rheem girl’ (see story 
above), which was judged the 
winner in the sixth IM “Idea of 
the Month” contest. 

You, too, can win. See page 
138 for details. 











Rheem’s Van Nuys, Cal., distribu- 
tor. The mailing goes to Climate 
Distributing’s dealers throughout 
Southern California. 

The first letter in the mailing was 
written on the “Millionaires So- 
ciety” letterhead. It explained to 
the reader that he had been elected 
to membership and that for each of 
the next 25 weeks Rheem Manu- 
facturing and Climate Distributing 
would send him valuable informa- 
tion telling him how to go about 
making his bundle. The letter was 
signed “Priscilla Pennyworthy, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer.” 

Next, the dealer got a photograph 
of Priscilla (a shapely blond) poised 
beside a swimming pool. The pic- 
ture was signed “Your D-Rheem 
girl, Priscilla.’ The message read, 
“I think we should get acquainted 
before the first lesson.” 

Subsequent mailings were 84x 
11” cartoons picturing a dealer 
whose life has been made easier in 
some manner by Rheem furnaces. 
A hand-written memo signed by 
Priscilla is clipped to each mailing 
and adds a personal touch. The per- 
sonal note also provides an oppor- 
tunity to remind dealers of such 


Dreamy . . Second 
installment of 
Rheem mailing 
was autographed 
photograph of Pris- 
cilla. Trademarks 
at top of photo 
furnished compa- 
ny tie-in with sub- 
sequent mailings. 


things as special discounts and open 
houses. 

Since the mailing is still in prog- 
ress, it is too early to check results. 
However, a survey of dealers’ places 
of business, conducted shortly after 
the mailing had begun, revealed 
that 71% of the cartoons had been 
put on display. 

Sheridan & Midla, Burbank, Cal., 
is the agency. 


Standard’'s service brochure 
eases truckers’ journey 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is 
merchandising a truck service stop 
program by means of an informa- 
tive brochure designed for use by 
the truck drivers themselves as 
well as by trucking company man- 
agement. And—since the brochures 
are distributed to truckers by man- 
agement personnel—they are circu- 
lated at the level where buying de- 
cisions are made. 

The Standard program incorpo- 
rates a network of service station 
stops specially designed to fit truck- 
ing needs. They are located 
throughout the Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain states. The six-page, ac- 
cordion-folded brochure contains 
information on the special truck 
stops in the program—ticket printer 
pumps, credit cards and centralized 
monthly billing. 

Of special interest to the drivers 
is a pocket filled with cards each 
describing an _ individual service 
stop in the program. Each card con- 
tains a photograph of the stop and 
describes its facilities in detail. The 


Continued on page 136 
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OFF TO COLLEGE THEY GO — more than 3 million young 
Americans this fall. Where they go textiles go with them. Co-eds 
above give you the idea mountains of sweaters, skirts, 
blouses, suits, coats, hose, shorts, slacks, undies, ad infinitum. 


RECESS — happy time for textiles as well as the 39 million 
children of our pre-college classrooms. Here clothing is strictly 
expendable—to be worn-out, out-grown, continually re- 
placed. Textile poundage for binding their books alone is 
gigantic. Fast-mounting school enrollments is one more factor 
that makes Textiles, U.S.A. a great growth industry. 
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Needs for the males are equally stupendous. For both there'll 
be miles of towels, bedding, curtains. And don’t forget the 
new convertibles, each boosting the auto industry’s already 
total usage of 700 million pounds of textile fibers annually. 


7,000" 


INCREASING FIBER CONSUMPTION and continu- 
ous introduction of new textile usages present expanding 
markets to suppliers of Textiles, U.S.A. Read facing 
page where TEXTILE INDUsTRIEs tells how you can ob- 
tain, at lower cost, a greater share of this profitable 
business from Textiles, U.S.A. 








Who buys textile machinery and parts? — motors, controls, drives, gears? 


Who buys materials handling, lighting and other equipment? 


Who buys dyes, chemicals, starches, lubricants, packaging and other supplies? 


Which leading magazine is read by these buyers for buying information? 


Which magazine gives you more for your advertising dollar? 


Get more business 
from TEXTILES, U.S.A. 


Major purchasing for Textiles, U.S.A. is done by mill 
officials, superintendents and purchasing agents. TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is edited primarily for this group. It has by 
far the largest circulation of the leading textile magazines 
among these buyers: 


Total Class 1 Subscribers 
in textile mills throughout the world 


Class 1: Textile manufacturing plants, officials, agents, managers, 
purchasing agents, superintendents, assistant superintendents. 


Textile Industries * Textile World * America’s Textile Reporter 


12,034 8,808 3,733 
Publisher’s Statements, 12/31/58 


Selling those responsible for textile purchasing is accom- 
plished through sales effort and informative advertising. 

Textile buyers look to textile publications for sources of 
supply—not to consumer magazines or general news and 
business magazines. 

Of all the textile publications, TExTILE INDUSTRIES has 
the largest circulation, the most responsive readership 
among textile mill personnel. T-I features ideas and new 
equipment for buyers. It reaches more textile buyers for 
less money than does any other advertising medium. 

Certainly your advertising belongs in TEXTILE INDUs- 
TRIES. Place your major schedule there. You will get 
more for your money. You will get more business from 


Textiles, U.S.A. 


Of the leading textile magazines, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you 
the largest mill circulation, the lowest cost per thousand. 


Total Mill % of Page Cost per 
Circulation* Circulation* Total Thousand Circ.? 


Textile Industries. . . 23,479 21,045 89.5 $19.59 
Textile World . ... . 25,53§ 19,909 77.7 21.93 


America’s Tex. Reporter 12,467 7,946 63.6 28.48 
*Publisher’s statements 12/31/58 +12-time B & W rates 





Note: Figures above refer to total circulation. Concentrated on U.S.A. manu- 
facturing methods, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES circulation is heaviest among U.S.A. 
mills; has even greater advantages among U.S.A. and Canadian mills. 


Textile Industries 4 
exTlie ustries an 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Designed 
for Convenience 


and Service 








Tips for truckers . . 
pocket 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 133 


cards give the exact location of each 
stop and list motel and restaurant 
facilities as well as hours of opera- 
tion and special services. 

The pocketed folder is designed 
to be used by drivers as a glove 
compartment kit. As more stations 
are added to the program, corre- 
sponding cards will be prepared. 

To further merchandise the dou- 
ble-barrel promotion, Standard pre- 
pares additional cards on each stop 
to be used as giveaways by the in- 
dividual station owners. 


Agency woos prospects with 
free shares in uranium mine 


Harrison House, Meriden, Conn., 
advertising agency, is prospecting 
for big stakes by staking prospects 
to a claim in a uranium mine. The 
agency conducted a two-shot mail 
campaign which included: 

1. A stock certificate in a uranium 
mine made out in the recipient’s 
name. 

2. A follow-up mailer, sent several 


weeks later, which included a sam- 
ple of actual uranium ore. 


The stock certificate was ac- 
companied by a printed message 
which read: “This share is genuine. 
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Truck-Stop Ticket-Printer 


Credit Card Pumps 


Centralize 


Billing 























Brochure for truck drivers has handy card 
led with cards describing locations and facilities of 


Keep it secure in your safe deposit 
box—may big uranium strikes en- 
hance its value in the years ahead.” 

“Our efforts, too, are genuine,” 
the message continued, “in our de- 
sire to do a business-building job 
for those we are privileged to serve. 
We dig deep for facts and prospect 


Grocery cart press party . . 


truck service stops. Brochures are distributed to trucking com- 
pany managements for re-distribution to drivers. 


for big strikes.” 

The follow-up sample of uranium 
ore was packaged in a clear plastic 
packet stapled to a folder which 
vouched for its authenticity. Skepti- 
cal recipients were advised to “try 
it on your Geiger counter.” 

The ore, according to the folder, 


Continued on page 138 
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f 
Press conference for 130 editors at Chemical Specialties 


Manufacturers Association convention in New York took on the appearance of giant 


supermarket as editors took grocery carts and 


‘shopped’’ among 10,000 aerosol prod- 


ucts. Supermarket display was arranged by association’s Aerosol Div. in celebration of 


its tenth year in association 


Publicity committee members acted as 


“sales clerks.’ 








ag 


The most powerful editorial in metalworking meets their needs . . . and yours 


What does it take to sell the experts in metal- 
working? 


The logical starting point for many outstanding in- 
dustrial sales campaigns has been in the atmosphere 
of authoritative reporting which characterizes the 
editorial impact of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


The management executives, engineering and pro- 
duction managers who investigate and recommend 
new metalworking products, who improve and ex- 
pand manufacturing processes; and who specify the 
equipment needed for efficient production are 
recognized experts in the field of tool engineering. 
It’s their job to keep abreast of everything current 


in equipment and methods, plant engineering, 
manufacturing economics, design and research; and 
it’s their monthly custom to learn about these devel- 
opments in THE TOOL ENGINEER—the magazine 
editorially devoted to their profession and its tech- 
nical problems. 


Be sure your important product message accompa- 
nies this wealth of technical information into the 
homes, offices and factories of these experts — direct- 
ly to 39,621* men who are professionally interested 
in new equipment, processes and services. 


Tell your sales story in the pages of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER, and sell the experts in your market! 


*Circulation 39,621 (ABC) December, 1958 


qeleol Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 PURITAN, DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 
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was from the diggings in the mine 
in which the recipient owned a 
share 


Exhibitor's booth features 
televised plant tour 


Udylite Corp.’s booth at the In- 
Finishing Exposition was 
equipped with an array of com- 
fortable chairs and a giant tele- 
vision screen. The Detroit compa- 
plating 
equipment and supplies, used its 
booth presenting 
14%4-hour-long plant tours telecast, 
via closed circuit, from Udylite’s 
Warren, Mich., factory and research 
center. The exposition was held in 
Detroit. 

The plant tour, video taped by a 
Giantview Television Network mo- 
bile unit, featured automatic plating 
machines moving through the Udy- 
lite assembly line. Work on key re- 


dustrial 


ny, a manufacturer of 


exclusively for 


VWE UO YVLITE cor PORATION 


Armchair tour . 


. Show visitors settle comfortably in Udylite booth at Detroit exposi- 


tion and watch closed-circuit television tour of Udylite plant. TV show was video 
taped in advance and beamed from company’s Warren, Mich., plant. Pretty girl on 


screen is Udylite’s tv hostess 


search projects and interviews with 
plant visitors rounded out the show. 

“Visitors” were conducted through 
the tour by pretty Mary Ann 
Brownlee. She introduced the vari- 
ous Udylite production experts, who 
took over in explaining the tech- 
nical aspects of the tour. 


The primary purpose of the video 
showing, according to advertising 
director Robert C. Trees, was to en- 
courage exposition visitors to travel 
out to Warren to inspect Udylite 
facilities for themselves. 

The script was prepared by Udy- 
lite’s agency, Jaqua Co., Detroit. 


Sales Promotion Ideas continued on p. 142 


Win this ‘Idea Man’ trophy 


@ Here’s a chance for industrial sales promotion men 
to gather glory and prestige for themselves and their 
companies. 

Each month IM will present a handsome trophy such 
as the one shown here to the creator of what we con- 
sider the best industrial sales promotion idea submitted 
to us. 

It’s simple to enter the contest. Just write down the 
details of your “prize” sales promotion and send to 
Sales Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. Please send actual sam- 
ples and/or photographs of the item or campaign de- 
scribed whenever possible. No entry blanks or special 
forms are necessary. And don’t worry about not being 
a writer. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion ideas are eligible for the 
award—just so long as they are industrial—salesmen’s 
aids, direct mail, external house organs, specialities, 
catalogs, audio-visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. 
You may enter as often as you wish. 

The winner of the first trophy, Fram Corp., put out a 
special, prestige-building promotion piece on its award 
to its dealers—an indication of how the award can in- 
crease the value of already highly valuable promotion. 


IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 
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YOUR MARKET IS A MANAGEMENT MAN 


it spans the overlapping interests of CPI- 
Management — at all levels, in all functions — both 
technical and non-technical. 29 full-time editors ... the 


Watch the driving force behind CPI progress .. . in new 
plant facilities, product development, engineering . . . in 
packaging, more strategic plant sites, new marketing 
methods. Watch CPI-Management! Department heads 
and above, they span every major function... from labor- 
atory to pilot plant to production to front-office adminis- 
tration. Theirs is the responsibility to make profits... 
and no single group could be more concerned with the 
dollar-savings your equipment, materials or services can 
deliver. Your job’s to tell them .. . in a place that gives 
you CPI-Management’s attention while buying decisions 
are being made. 

CHEMICAL WEEX is that place! Factual, fast-paced, in- 


and you can sell him in... 


terpretive... 


field’s top weekly in advertising pages ... with more than 
41,000 all-paid circulation . . . read, preferred and sub- 
scribed to independently by more management men than 
any other chemical process magazine. Get the facts. Find 
out how to sell more to CPI-Management . . . right here 
every week,..in CHEMICAL WEEK! 


A Me GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Chemical 
— —Week— 





[We WHO READS 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS? |p 


Well, for instance ... ENGINEERS AT 
WESTINGHOUSE DEFENSE PRODUCTS 


Molecular electronics—a technological breakthrough at Westinghouse —is 
producing electronic systems 1,000 times smaller and lighter than anything 
now in existence. 


Through molecular electronics, drastic reduction in weight, size, power and 
heat dissipation requirements will permit space vehicles and satellites to 
perform a greater number and wider range of tasks. Greatest advantage 
is the vastly improved reliability achieved by the replacement of numerous 
components by a single solid state unit. 


Recently, the Air Research and Development Command of the U. S. Air 


Force awarded a development contract to Westinghouse as a part of a 
broad program effort in this new electronic area. Experimental “hardware” 
is being fabricated by Westinghouse for infrared, reconnaissance, commu- 
nications, telemetry, flight control and other military applications. 


“Missiles and Rockets deals exclusively with “One company can’t build the entire bird .. . it takes thousands of parts 
astronautics. Spawned by aviation, missilery and scores of companies. Missiles and Rockets keeps us informed of the 
and outer space exploration today is an industry products and capabilities of the other companies throughout the indus- 
by itself.” — George Shapiro (right), Fellow try —a most definite aid in selecting contractors.” — Harvey Saldin 
engineer of the Westinghouse Astronautics In- (right), Manager, power systems, Westinghouse Advanced Systems 


stitute, located at Air Arm Division. Planning group. 
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Dr. Gene Strull (right), Manager of the Semiconductor Divi- all the functions of much larger conventional and transistor 
sion’s Solid State Advanced Development Laboratory at the ized electronic systems. Typical application is a tiny light 
Westinghouse Air Arm Division, discusses molecular elec- sensing device for satellite telemetry less than 42” in diameter 
tronics with Charlie LaFond of the editorial staff of Missiles and 1/100th of an inch thick, one of several subsystems 
and Rockets magazine. Westinghouse engineers have devel- including pulse generators and multiple switches, already 
oped on a single semiconductor wafer, a system that performs built and demonstrated by Westinghouse. 


“This fast-growing, dynamic industry (missiles and 
astronautics) demands week-to-week technical and 
news coverage. Month-old news and developments 
are of little use to today’s engineer.” — Jim Currie 
(left), Radar Engineering Section Manager, Westing- 
house Electronics Division. 


WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS ... Missiles and Rockets has no waste circula- 
tion—just those who manufacture missiles, space vehicles 
and allied equipment—and active Government and mili- 
tary personnel. Over 29,000 missile technicians pay for 
their subscriptions to Missiles and Rockets—the best cir- 
culation story among magazines covering the missile 
market. Missiles and Rockets reaches the thousands of 
companies, NASA and the Department of Defense who 
are purchasers in this multi-billion dollar market. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY THROUGH THE PAGES OF MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS—THE TECHNICAL /NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE/SPACE MARKET. 


\missiles and rockets 


/ AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 











Ae Bectronic Means of Detecting All Mata! Objects 
Whethe, Moving ~ Stationary. Me Physical Context Nevessary 
FOR COUNTING. BATCHING, ACCURATE POSITIONING CONTROL 


Easy reading . 











. Cover (left) of Electro Products catalog contains simple drawing, brief 


description of equipment’s function. Representative catalog page (right) carries out 


theme of simplicity, organization, clean layout 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


How to sell with 
technical catalogs 


This catalog has the technical information an 


engineer needs but doesn’t overlook the fact that 


a non-technical man often makes the buying decision 


By J. B. Strenski 


progressive, 
rele- 


® Many otherwise 
sales-minded 
gate their technical catalogs to the 
status of a stepchild. After all, the 
primary purpose of a catalog is to 
close the sale. And very often, such 
merchandise must be sold twice— 
once to the engineer who needs it 
to do the job, and a second time to 
a purchasing agent or other non- 
technical but highly cost-conscious 


manufacturers 


executive. 

Most catalogs take adequate care 
of the engineer’s needs but neglect 
the purchasing agent. He, too, wants 
to know what the equipment is, 
what it does and how it will in- 
crease efficiency. But he wants this 
information quickly, in non-techni- 
cal language. And he is interested 
in whether the product will cut 
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costs for his own company. 

When our client, Electro Prod- 
ucts Laboratories, Chicago, ap- 
proached us with the task of re- 
vising its product catalog, the com- 
pany specified that the catalog was 
to be made into a genuine sales 
tool. 

The product line to be covered 

proximity transducer systems—is 
an economical, versatile electronic 
unit for automating production 
lines. 

A new approach was certainly 
necessary. Existing catalog sheets 
had been hastily prepared and 
mailed out as new models were de- 
veloped. Information given was in- 
adequate and much time-consuming 
follow-up correspondence was the 
result. 

The catalog our agency designed 
began with a cover sheet which 
carried a simplified illustration of 
the product and a brief description 


of its operation and applications. 

Fortunately, three magazine ar- 
ticles describing this particular 
equipment had already been pub- 
lished. One completely described 
the system; the second described 
its applications, and the third de- 
scribed a single large-scale appli- 
cation in detail. All three were 
written in non-technical language, 
but with enough technical data in- 
cluded to interest engineers. 

Reprints of all three were ob- 
tained and inserted in the catalog 
following the cover sheet. 

Inclusion of these articles pro- 
vided an additional advantage. The 
fact that proximity control systems 
had been given editorial space in 
top business publications indicated 
to the prospect that they were 
worthy of his serious considera- 
tion. In other words, the reprints 
helped sell the product. 

Following the reprints are indi- 
vidual specification sheets describ- 
ing the components of proximity 
transducer systems. All have the 
same format. At the top of each 
sheet is the model number. Im- 
mediately below is a sales oriented 
description of the particular capa- 
bilities of the unit. Then, in the 
same order on each sheet, come 
the technical specifications. 

As a result, it is possible for a 
customer to compare similar units 
with a minimum of difficulty, and 
basic technical information is easy 
to spot. 

But the greatest innovation was 
the material on the reverse side of 
each specification sheet. Here we 
included succint answers to basic 
engineering questions which experi- 
ence had taught us were likely to 
be asked. These were accompanied 
by mechanical mounting drawings. 

The catalogs are used by Electro 
Products in two ways. 


1. When an inquiry comes in, the 
entire catalog is forwarded. A single 
copy tells the purchasing agent 
what the system will do for his 
company, and the chief engineer 
knows what to expect in the way 
of performance. 


2. After an order is received, cata- 
log sheets for the particular units 
ordered are sent with the product. 
Hence, lower echelon personnel, 
charged with installing and main- 

Continued on page 147 








MINING IS 


...And Long-Range Expansion Is Keyed 
To Material Handling Efficiency 


For at least the next 15 years, 
metal and nonmetallic mining’s 
outlook is one of continued expan- 
sion. A growing population, our 
rising standard of living, new uses 
and requirements for metals—all 
are factors in this world-wide in- 
dustry’s bright future. 

Finding, mining, processing and 
supplying 104 different minerals 
is already a $15 billion plus indus- 
try. Major new projects can easily 
cost $200 million or more, and 
with these sums at stake, any- 
where from 5 to 15 years will 
elapse between initial planning 
and actual production at the site. 


Dependent on Machinery 

Mining means vast tonnages— 
with over one billion tons of ores 
and wastes handled yearly in the 
U.S. alone. More efficient materi- 
als handling is a key objective 
throughout the industry .. . cre- 
ates an expanding market for lit- 
erally hundreds of types of equip- 
ment. 

Metal and nonmetallic mining 
plows back between 30% and 40% 
of the value produced annually 
into capital equipment and sup- 
plies. That creates a $1.5 billion 
market in this country, plus an- 
other $750 to $900 million invested 

















by U.S. companies for develop- 
ment abroad. 

With important mineral pro- 
duction in 38 states, as well as cor- 
porate headquarters and foreign 
properties that must be reached, 
advertising takes on increased im- 
portance, when you sell to mining. 
In E&MJ, you will reach all major 
buying influences. It gives you al- 
most 2 to 1 coverage of the top 
management group over the next 
publication, plus the largest paid 
circulation in every area of the 
U.S., Canada and abroad. 


Here's how E&MUJ stimulates buying action for your products 





MINING IS 


General Supplies & Maintenance 

“I’m interested in saving time and money. I sent for 
their literature after reading the ad.”’ Vice President 
“TI was interested in the ad ...am going to find out 
more about the instrument. In fact, I’m going to visit 


“ 5 Your Advertising 
Assistant Chief Explorer 


Isolated mine locations, diversified mining inter- 
ests, and rapid changes in the industry’s complex 
technology all combine to make it impossible for 
you to maintain personal contact with all custom- 
ers and prospects. Yet, for only pennies a call, ad- 
vertising in E&MJ will do the job regularly. The 
verbatim quotations here, taken from McGraw- 
Hill’s Reader Feedback service based on personal 
interviews with subscribers, shows how you can 
stimulate buying action. E&MJ’s readers are al- 
ways looking for better, more efficient machines 
and methods, and what they see in advertisements 
influences their purchasing decisions. 


INCREASING MACHINERY USE UNDERGROUND is being pushed to solve 
economics of handling large ore tonnages efficiently. This ‘‘Gismo”’ first 
drills ore; then loads blasted-down material. 
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their factory.” 
“I intend to clip this ad and keep it on file. When dis- 


cussion of the product comes up, I can refer to it im- 
mediately.” Planning & Layout Engineer 


Tractors, Scrapers, Bulldozers 

“I’m interested because the ad refers to a problem we 
have, or will have in a month or so. The question of 
obtaining equipment will come around to where to get 
what.” President 


“IT read the ad because it applies to our work, and will 
request the Operation Superintendent to look into this 


equipment further.” Executive Vice President 


Mineral Processing Equipment 
“T intend to take some action on this ad, Subject to ap- 
proval of our Board of Directors, I plan to enlist their 


CONVEYORS PLAY KEY ROLE in transporting ore on surface and through 
numerous steps in mineral processing plants. Mining represents major 
market for conveyor belting and components, 





In E&MJ Will Do a Bigger Job 


assistance and cooperation before expanding into full- 
scale commercial production.” 
Executive Vice President 


Trucks, Trailers & Equipment 

“IT read this ad because I’m interested . . . it’s a new 
product. I’ll get hold of a salesman and find out more 
about the machine.” Mining Engineer 


“TI was interested in this ad because we'll be adding 
some of this equipment. I’m sending for more infor- 
mation.” General Manager 


Drilling & Blasting Equipment 

“T wanted to see what the ad had to say about this new 
and improved rig. We might need one. I’m going to 
talk to their man about it next week.” Chief Geologist 


Power Shovels, Draglines, Dredges 
“I’m interested in the type of equipment they adver- 
tised ... we’re going to buy some in the near future. 
I have written for more information.” 

Mechanical Engineer 


TRUCK HAULAGE is widespread at open-pit mines handling hundreds of 
millions of tons of ore and waste annually. This 64-ton unit is operating 
at an iron ore property. 


Electrical & Power Generation 

“This ad shows the many uses in my line of work. I in- 
tend to send for further information, and will clip the 
ad and file it.” Mining Engineer 


Conveyor Belts & Equipment 
“I talked the ad over with my boss. He orders all new 
products affecting us.” Development Manager 


Mineral Processing Supplies 

“This ad shows a new product they’re making ... 

we've been using the old one. I'll write for a sample, 

and I’m going to order their new handbook.” 
Research Engineer 


Underground Machinery 

“IT read about the equipment in this ad because it cuts 
costs. I’ve already written for information, though we 
won't be operating till possibly in the Fall.” Owner 








POWER MUST BE SUPPLIED on the spot at many isolated mine locations. 
These six 1,200-hp. diesel engines developing 5,070 kw. power mining and 
milling at a uranium operation. 
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You Can Sell BIG To Mining... But It's A Two-Level Job 


Mining goes where minerals are 
found. That means a dual selling 
job — at headquarters as well as 
the mine location. And mining 
purchasing is a team operation. 
Since the operating men are re- 
sponsible for using the equipment, 
they have a strong voice in its se- 
lection. Depending on the size of 
the purchase, their recommenda- 
tions carry considerable weight 
with top management. 

Yet you cannot always tell who 
or where these men are, for unlike 
many industries, mining follows 
no traditional patterns. The in- 
dustry is sensitive to fluctuating 
metal prices and market demands. 
It moves rapidly when new exploi- 
tation opportunities occur. 

Potential new customers appear 
almost daily. Producer groups 
form new cooperative ventures, 
established companies diversify, 
new firms enter the market. Also, 
railroads, oil and chemical com- 
panies and others will exploit new 
mineral interests, open new areas, 
or discover new deposits. 

Add it all up and the answer is 
advertising—advertising in E&MJ. 
Subscribers in all phases of metal 
and nonmetallic mining look to 
E&MJ to keep them abreast of the 
rapid changes in their own and 
other parts of the industry. The 
information they need ... and get 
... from the full-time staff of nine 
experienced editors helps make 
E&MJ the industry’s undisputed 
authority. It’s 1,034 editorial pa- 
ges last year were 41% more than 
appeared in the next publication. 
E&MJ subscribers are thorough 
readers, too. A recently- 
completed survey shows: 


Average Reading Time: 
2 hours and 40 minutes an issue. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL !. 


Exposure per Issue: 

81% read E&MJ at more than one sitting, 

pick up an issue an average of 5.3 times. 
Average Readers per Copy: 

2.8 readers per copy. 

Pass-Along Readership: 

46% pass their copy along to some one 

else. 

Renewal Intentions: 

96% intend to renew their subscriptions. 
To sell to mining during its com- 
ing expansion, gear your market- 
ing strategy to this industry’s 
needs. Your McGraw-Hill repre- 
sentative has the new E&MJ Mar- 
ket and Media File that will help 
you know mining... and sell prof- 
itably. Ask him for the Fact File, 
and its 16-page Marketing Guide 


300k. 


Coal Mining is BIG, Too 

... A Concentrated Market 
The bituminous coal mining in- 
dustry is also entering a period of 
tremendous expansion. Today, and 
for many years to come, coal will 
be the nation’s major supplier of 
electricity and power, a necessary 
ingredient in steel, and a source of 


Serving the Mining Industries 


thousands of chemicals and syn- 
thetic liquid fuels. In the next dec- 
ade alone, bituminous coal mining 
should more than double its 1958 
production to fill these growing 
needs. 

This means an investment of $4 
billion — half planned for new 
plant and equipment, half for mod- 
ernization and replacement of 
existing capacity. Some 90% of 
the industry’s buying power is 
concentrated in 11.5% of the min- 
ing companies — geographically 
centered in an 8-state area. 

Through COAL AGE, you can 
cover this market most economi- 
cally, for 89.4% of its circulation 
is bought by the industry’s key 
men in this same 8-state area. 
These readers spend an average of 
2 hours, 55 minutes going over 
each issue, pick it up an average of 
5 times. They are the men who in- 
fluence the purchase of equipment 
as coal mining drives to automate 
and increase efficiencies. 

Your McGraw-Hill representa- 
tive also has a Market and Media 
File for COAL AGE that charts 
the industry’s projected growth 
through 1957 and details its buy- 
ing influence patterns. To get a 
copy, call him today or write: 
Manager of Research, McGraw- 
Hill Mining Publications. 


Yes, mining is BIG, and all types of 
mining offer advertisers a grow- 
ing market potential. To take full 
advantage of this potential ... to 
get your products and services be- 
fore the men who will influence 
purchases... concentrate your ad- 
vertising in the McGraw-Hill 
Mining Publications they read and 
depend on. 


Bp 


COAL AGE 


> *, 
« 
- N 2 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from page 142 


taining equipment, have their own 
set of specs and mounting instruc- 
tions for the units that they deal 
with. 

The result of this “duplicate” 
mailing of the spec sheets is that 
the entire catalog remains where 
it will do the most good—in the 
hands of the man who is doing the 
ordering. 


Square feet make tracks 
to pointed sales message 


The Apparatus Sales Div. of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Western Springs, 
Ill., wanted to merchandise its new 
line of magnetic motor starters 
around the fact that they were 42% 
smaller than previous models. A di- 
rect mail program was planned and, 
to make the mailer attention-get- 
ting, the division chose the theme 
“What Could You Do With 2% 
Square Feet?” 

The cover of the brochure, which 
carried that question as its title, 
also posed the query more graphi- 
cally. It pictured two huge, square 
bare feet—plus a little one for the 
half-foot. 

The broadside mailer opened to 
a spread of nothing but illustrations 
of footprints (and _half-footprints 
made by little feet). One more un- 
folding opened the mailer to the 
center spread which got down to 
the meat of the situation. A giant 
full-page bleed photograph pic- 
tured 12 motor starters lined up on 
a wall panel. A copy block at the 
bottom explained the picture: In 


—9 








Literal . General Electric’s broadside 
merchandising its new space-saving mo- 
tor starters chose graphic cover theme 
to depict ‘‘2Y2 square feet.” 


2% square feet of space, you can 
mount 12 of GE’s new motor start- 
ers, 

The mailing was sent to original 
equipment manufacturers who are 
prospects for the motor starters. 





MH/ ACTION MEMO 
to Creamer-Trowbridge Company 


Gentlemen: 
Re attached 

, Please review for 
information only; review and give us your 
comments and suggestions; take action as 


follows: 


by 


aii OR a aR BRE Em 
Ra A sem a cs sn 


P 





Problem solver . Personalized memo 
slips, supplied in pads to Creamer-Trow- 
bridge clients, encourage greater flow of 
communications from client to agency 
Self-addressed envelopes accompany 
memos. Memo form illustrated here is 


for Metal Hydrides, Inc. 


How to keep client-agency 
communications channels open 


Challenging the age-old problem 
of getting the client to keep the 
agency supplied with necessary in- 
formation, Creamer-Trowbridge 
Co., Providence, R. L., 
clients with padded memo slips and 


supplies its 


self-addressed envelopes. 

The personalized envelopes have 
the client company’s name and ad- 
dress printed in the return address 
space and the company name is also 
printed at the top of the memo form. 
Pads and envelopes are distributed 
to all key company personnel who 
have occasion to communicate with 
the agency. 

According to Robinson C. Trow- 
bridge, Creamer-Trowbridge  ex- 
ecutive vice-president, the system 
has been most effective as a stim- 
ulus for routing to the agency copies 
of correspondence, inte r-office 
memoranda and other pertinent ma- 
terial for evaluation, recommenda- 
tion or action. * 


Where 
does a 
successful 
advertising 
campaign 
begin? 





Careful, planned digging for facts about 
your business often transforms ordinary 
ads into outstanding campaigns. 


Before the typewriter clicks out a word 
... before the artist puts pencil to paper 
... the firm foundations of a successful 
advertising campaign must be embedded 
in solid facts about the problem. Trite? 
Axiomatic? Perhaps. But unless and 
until your agency is thoroughly steeped 
in the ‘‘basics’’ of your products, 
markets, competition—and the myriad 
important details of your business—how 
can they write effective, resultful adver- 
tising for you? 

The Fensholt agency has developed an 
unusually successful technique for 
gathering ‘“‘data-in-depth’”” about our 
clients’ business and problems. It has 
resulted in some consistently effective, 
high performance advertising. 


May we tell you more ? Our phone number 
is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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Advertising Volume 
in Business Papers 





Year to date /Volume 0.3% (in pages) over 1958 
1959 1958 pagechange % change 


July Volume 5.6% (in pages) over 1958 
% change 


1959 1958 page change 
283 





264,319 


July Pages Pages to Date July Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 group 1959 1958 1959 1958 
tion Equipment 119 90 «876 «=: B26 

l 1206 114 





As me 


justrial & Engineering Chemistry 
pment & Mfrs. 
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SELL 
DECISION 
etait 








CG 





..with INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION Magazines 





DECISION MAKERS ahi aii Bae Pages to Date 
in the MATERIAL HANDLING fiedd 


depend on 


mnIERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED 





m= GO 


IAN WON OD 


DEROMDODWK OA 
Ke PROOKOON : 
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™~ 
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5 
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if 3 1386 

0 
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Walter A. Baver, Supervisor of Production Stores 
Jack & Heintz, Inc. 


Walter A. Bauer buys material handling and packaging 
equipment for Jack & Heintz, Inc., manufacturer of rotary 
electric equipment. 


If you want to sell Mr. Bauer and more than 130,000 
other material handling equipment buyers like him, use 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING’ and MATERIAL HAn- 
DLING ILLUSTRATED Magazines. 


Franchise-Paid Circulation makes sure your story in 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING and MATERIAL Han- 
DLING ILBUSTRATED is delivered to the deciston makers 
you must reach to sell your products. 


ayanreD 
1 Both 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazines 


a 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Ofelgelols-iirels 


812 HURON ROAD - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Industrial group 


July Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 





Railway Track & Structures 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 
Rocky Mountain Construction 

(semi-mo.) 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 
SAE Journal 
Signal 
Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
Southern Power & Industry 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 
Space/ Aeronautics” 

el (w.) 
Street Engineering 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
Telephony (w.) 
Texas Contractor (w.) 
Textile Industries 
Textile World 
Timberman 
Tool Engineer 
Tooling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Veneers & Plywood 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer” 
Western Builder (w.) 
Western Construction 
: tern Industry 

sstern Machinery & Steel 
Western Metalworking 
Nood Worker 

Oil 
Petroleum (9x12) 


Product News group 


38 36 287 324 
129 105 898 805 
98 99 850 874 


130 1034 925 
24 Livy 100 
78 641 648 
20 209 172 
46 343 361 
113 789 841 
91 305 396 
321 2294 2370 


123 1532 1264 | 


340 2983 3066 

20 131 131 
103 849 798 
171 1379 1367 


167 1233 1146 | 


91 799 811 
890 981 


435 439 | 
949 1165 | 
615 ~—- 812. | 


998 916 

153 18] 

197 158 

424 434 

401 418 

45 413 475 

281 1910 1852 
78 733 641 


43 378 405 | 


209 935 797 

92 361 409 

27 178 223 

117 1163 1202 

185 1040 719 

23,455 21,941 177,947 177,664 


July Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 





Volume figures for pr 
ported in 1/9 page 
7x10 pages. 


Industrial Equipment News 

Industrial Maint. & Plant 
Operation 

Instruments & Apparatus News 
(bi-mo.) 

Jobber Product News & Jobber 
News 

New Equipment Digest 

Product Design & Development 

Transportation Supply News 


Total 


Trade group 


units (approx. 314x434”) . . not in 


juct news information publications are re 


standard 


9246 
1560 = 1401 


1060 942 
136 135 1233 ) 
587 953 4812 4/61 
308 295 2425 2706 


210 183 2051 1664 | 
17,665 | 


2,017 1,993 17,961 


July Pages 





Air Conditioning Heating & 
Refrigeration News (w.) (10!/4x14) 

American Artisan 

American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 

American Paper Merchant 

Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 

Boot & Shee Recorder (semi-mo.) --. 

pply News 


Druggist Editions 
Executive Edition 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 

Grocery Editions 

Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) (7x 
10 ad units) 

Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 ad 
units) 

Department Store Economist 


Combination*® 


"123 114 1028 1061 
87 7 718 666 


109 1018 1082 

39 323 365 
129 1183. 1159 
104 847 860 
126 7 1289 1308 


931 933 
307 265 


716 697 


750 785 
349 326 


369 
484 





Pages to Date | 
1959 1958 1959 1958 | 





DECISION MAKERS 
in the PRECISION PARTS fiedd 


depend on 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


J. R. West , Director, Product Development & Testing 


O. M. Scott & Sons 


J. R. West specifies precision metal parts, components 
and finishes for O. M. Scott & Sons, manufacturer of 


Scott lawn products. 


If you want to sell Mr. West and more than 20,000 others 
like him, use Precision MetaL MOLpING Magazine. 


Specialized circulation makes sure your story in PRECISION 
MetaL Mo pine is delivered to the decision makers you 
must reach to sell your products. 


Precision 
Metai 


La telis liars] 


Another 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


fotel solo] e-lirela 


4 
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DECISION MAKERS in the "a fur Pages Pages 1 Dav 
POWER TRANSMISSION jieza 
GIG apremeyy POWER 


TRANSMISSION 
DESIGN 





864 
846 
671 
356 


2446 


1 


OomOwW kh wo@D~ 


T. R. Vogt , Design Engineer 
July Pages Pages to Date 


Cleveland Metal Abrasives Co. Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





T. R. Vogt selects power transmission equipment for The 
Cleveland Metal Abrasives Co., manufacturer of metal 
abrasives for blast cleaning. 


If you want to sell Mr. Vogt and more than 30,000 
other power transmission equipment buyers like him, use 
Power TRANSMISSION DesiGN Magazine. 


Power TRANSMISSION DesiGn’s Franchise-Paid Circula- 
tion makes sure your story is delivered to the decision 
makers you must reach to sell your products. 


Another 
Industrial 
Publishing : 
Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


otelaelele-tilelal 
812 HURON ROAD -: CLEV 


W YORK « HICA del PANIC) ofl 


ELAND 15, OHIO 
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July Pages Pages to Date 
Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





School Management 16 350 211 
Volume Feeding Management Y 62 586 32 
What's New in Home Economics” 285 

Total 2,866 25,760 


July Pages 
Export Group 1959 1958 





Agricultura de las Americas 60 42 
American Automobile (2 editions) 140 141 
American Exporter (2 editions) 88 
Automotive World (2. editions) 60 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 25 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 42 
Hacienda (2 editions) 56 
El Hospital 14 
Industrial World (2 editions)* 95 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 120 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management Digest 

(2 editions) 
International Oilman 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial (93/44x14) (7x10 

ad units) 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 15 
Textiles Panamericanos 37 34 
World Construction 30 27 
World Mining 39 42 


Total 1,089 1,066 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. U 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and hav 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. 

SIncludes special issue 

‘Estimated 


Two issues (aed 
‘Three issues 

‘Four issues 
"Five issues 


issues published during the corresponding 
period, previous year. 


Does not include advertising in special Western section 


“Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not lude adve 
tising in mid-May “Record Houses” issue. 

‘Building Products . . July 1959 figures include | 
section; 1959 total includes 25 Western pages. 
‘Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
“Construction Digest . . Includes three July issues, both years. 
“Consumer Packaging . . formerly named Packaging Parade. 
"Design News . . 1959 pages to date represent publication's 
rection of totals submitted for June pages to date. 

"Electrical Design News . . 1959 pages to date represent publica 
tion's correction of totals submitted for June pages to date. 

“Farm & Power Equipment . . formerly named Farm Equipmen. 
Retailing. 

“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two se; 
arate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Excep! 
for current month, page totals are those of Inland Printer. 
‘Knitting Industry Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 

Pulp & Paper . . 1958 totals include special issue now published 
as separate monthly publication, Pulp & Paper International. 
"Purchasing News .. 1959 pages to date represent publicatior 
correction of totals submitted for June pages to date. 

"Scholastic Coach .. not issued during July and August 
"Space/Aeronautics .. formerly named Aviation Age. 

“Welding Engineer . . 1959 pages to date represent publication 
correction of estimate submitted for its mid-June directory. 
““Western Machinery & Steel World . . 1958 totals include specia 
issue not published this month. 


page in Western 





only to indicate a different number cf | 





DECISION MAKERS in the 
FLUID POWER field depend on 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

& PNEUMATICS 


Walter M. Schaffer, Staff Research Engineer 
Towmotor Corporation 


Walter M. Schaffer specifies hydraulic and pneumatic 
equipment for Towmotor Corporation, world famous 
manufacturer of industrial trucks. If you want to sell 
Mr. Schaffer and more than 25,000 others like him. use 
AppLiep Hyprautics & Pneumatics Magazine. 


AppLiep Hyprau ics’ Franchise-Paid Circulation makes 
sure your story is delivered to the decision makers you 
must reach to sell your product. 


Hydraulics 


*Preumatcs 


aaa Another 
j ; 2, . 
= Industrial 
og, SERVO VALVES Publishing 
Te Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
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DECISION MAKERS 

in the WELDING fiedd 

depend on WELDING DESIGN 
& FABRICATION 


and 


WELDING 
ILLUSTRATED 


Ross J. Yarrow, Superintendent 
Republic Structural Iron Works 


Ross J. Yarrow buys welding equipment for Republic 
Structural lron Works, a leading structural steel fabricator. 


If you want to sell Mr. Yarrow and more than 107,000 
other welding equipment buyers like him, use WELDING 
DESIGN & FABRICATION’ and WELDING ILLUSTRATED. 


These magazines use Franchise-Paid Circulation to make 
sure your story is delivered to the decision makers you 
must reach to sell your products. 


Both 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazines 


y INDUSTRY & WELDING 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


Otelsolele-iilela) 
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“What's New in Home Economics . . not issued in July. 

“World Petroleum .. 1958 totals include special issue published 
in June this year. Year to date pages for 1959 represent publica 
tion's correction of totals submitted for June pages to date. 
*“—Industrial World . . formerly named American Exporter Industrial. 
*Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


wing are those publications which cc 
f classified advertising in their July 


Publication 


| American Funeral Direct 
. 


Automotive News* 
Aviation Week* 
Bakers Weekly 


i 





What's your §.P.1.Q. ? 


S.P.1.Q.? That means ‘‘Sales Promotion 
Idea Quotient,’’ of course. We’re giving 
away a handsome trophy each month 
to the man with the highest. S.P.1.Q., 
that is. Read all about it on page 138. 














DECISION MAKERS 
in the SAFETY field 


depend on 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


A Giant Step Forward in Electric Circuit Protection 


= | 7 


High price, low cost . . |-T-E found that through multi- 


plicity of uses, high-priced art can be economical. The 
not-inexpensive art used in this ad also was used in a | 
direct mailer, a corporate ad, an annual report, new 


product bulletins, and a house organ. 


I-T-E- proves.. 


H. K. Ferguson Co. 


High-priced artwork | L. H. Bornoff, Safety Engineer 


L. H. Bornoff buys industrial safety, housekeeping and 


2 | 
can be economical | fire protection equipment for H. K. Ferguson Co., na- 


tionally known contractors. 
By Bud Reese If you want to sell Mr. Bornoff and more than 20,000 other 
IM Associate Editor equipment buyers like him, use OCCUPATIONAL Hazarps 
Magazine. 

'@ As ~~ volume of industrial. advertisements OccupATIONAL Hazarpbs’ Franchise-Paid Circulation 
and the difficulty of being “noted” increase in di- makes sure your story is delivered to the decision makers 
rect proportion, more and more advertisers are you must reach to sell your products. 
turning to the “better” artists and photographers ; 
for their ad illustrations. 

However, many of those who turn take one look 
at the price tag on the higher-class artwork and yy Another 
turn right back to the mediocre illustrations | Industrial 
they’d been using all along. These advertisers are t Publishing 
making a big mistake. | ‘ ; 

They are failing to realize what those who have ( orporation 
investigated further than a quick glance at the Magazine 
price tag have found: not only does superior art- ; 
work make the ad stand out from the others 
competing for the reader’s attention (not to men- BB is 
tion how superior art makes for a superior corpo- The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
rate image), but also, that high-priced artwork Corporation 
can be downright economical—through multi- 
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DECISION MAKERS 
in the OFFICE fiedd 


depend on 


MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES ~ 


Benjamin Parker, Office Manager 

Tremco Manufacturing Co. 

Benjamin Parker buys office equipment and supplies for 
lremco Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of mastic 
specialties. 

If you want to sell Mr. Parker and more than 98.000 
other office equipment buyers like him, use Mopern 
OFrrice ProcepuRES Magazine. 

Mopern Orrick Procepures’ Franchise-Paid Circulation 
makes sure your story is delivered to the decision makers 
you must reach to sell your products. 





Another 
Industrial 
Publishing 
Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otel gs elele-lilelal 
812 HURON ROAD - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Convinced . . |-T-E is convinced high-priced art pays; 
and has commissioned Ned Seidler for three paintings, 
one of which is used as the illustration of this ad. 


I} | I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


High-Priced Art. . 


continued from p. 155 


Here’s how . . I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Phila- 
delphia, found this fact to be so last year when it 
introduced its K-line circuit breakers and 
switchgear. I-T-E felt that its new line was “the 
most sweeping advance in their field in the past 
14 years,” and therefore, K-line needed a dra- 
matic introduction in keeping with its originality 
and importance. 

But, there was this problem: although circuit 
breakers are important to any electrical system, 
they have little inherent impact—as opposed to a 
new missile or giant computer. 

To get the drama needed to introduce the K- 
line, Gray & Rogers, the I-T-E agency, commis- 
sioned Stanley Meltzoff (you may remember his 
work on the covers of Saturday Evening Post 
and the Scientific American) to do an oil painting 
of the breaker and switchgear. 

From the painting they created full-color in- 
troductory ads (see p. 155), ads that were arrest- 
ing enough to pull more than their share of read- 
ership. 


Only the beginning . . But the introductory ad 
was only the beginning. With basic materials of 
one painting and two plates—one for offset and 
one for letterpress—here’s what I-T-E got: 





1. A new product insert: The painting was first 
used to supply a full-color cover on four-page in- 
serts in nine electrical and engineering magazines. 


2. Corporate ad: During the same month, the 
painting supplied the theme for an institutional 
ad in the I-T-E campaign running in Newsweek. 


3. Direct mailer: The insert was printed in suffi- 
cient quantity to be used later as a mailer. 


4. Cover for an annual report: The painting made 
an excellent annual report cover, dramatically 
presenting the K-line to stockholders and other 
company publics. (To cut costs still further, the 
cover was run off with the insert, the presses 
stopping only to change paper stock.) 


3. Cover for two new product bulletins: The K- 
line equipment is complex and needed two prod- 
uct bulletins, one covering switchgear and the 
other the breakers themselves. The hardworking 
painting again provided attractive covers. 


6. Cover for house organ: The company’s ex- 
ternal-internal magazine, “Itemite,”’ also used the 
K-line art. 


Again this year .. Proof that I-T-E feels that 
its investment in better artwork has paid off is the 
fact that it has recently commissioned the creative 
talents of Ned Seidler (of Time and Reader’s Di- 
gest fame) for three paintings (one of which is 
shown on p. 156). 





New chapter, new citizen . . Roy Jordan (right) president of 
the newly-organized Arizona NIAA chapter, presents an ‘‘hon- 
orary citizen of Arizona’ certificate to John Freeman, NIAA 
president. In addition to chapter president Jordan, advertising 
and sales promotion manager for GE’s computer department, 
the other chapter officers are: vice-president, Robert Lay of 
Jennings & Thompson; and secretary-treasurer, Floyd Lewis of 
Arizona Telemetering Co. 


DECISION MAKERS 
in the REFRIGERATION AND 


AIR CONDITIONING jiedd 


depend on 


THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS 


Mr. Ray Quiggin, President 

Quiggin & Son, Inc. 

Ray Quiggin buys refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment for his company, Quiggin & Son, Inc., a leading 
heating and air conditioning contractor. 

If you want to sell Mr. Quiggin and more than 30,000 
other executives who specify, sell, install and maintain 
air conditioning, refrigeration and heating equipment, 
use THE REFRIGERATION & AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS 
Magazine. 

With this magazine’s Franchise-Raid Circulation, you 
can be sure your story is delivered to the decision makers 
you must reach io sell your products. 
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WHO? . + who is qualified to say 


what editorial content is best? 


Are you, as an experienced adver- 
tising buyer—or are we as publishers 
of many years—qualified to say what 
editorial content is “best” for any 
given industrial magazine? 

Do long-experienced industrial ed- 
itors develop a sixth sense that “‘just 
knows” what is “best” . . . with no 
chance of error? 

Well, what is best editorial con- 
tent from an advertiser’s standpoint? 
Isn’t it obvious that... 

... the best editorial content for 
any industrial magazine, from the 
advertising buyer’s standpoint, is 
that which builds maximum read- 
ing of the maximum number of 
the advertiser’s best prospects? 


READERS DECiDE... 


We, or you... or “wise editors”... 
may set ourselves ‘up as judges of 
what readers “ought to read,” or 
“ought to want to read,” or “will 
read.” But readers have a devastat- 
ing habit of simply ignoring “ex- 
perts” opinions and/or dictums.. . 
of by-passing that which does not 
appeal to them.* 

That’s why Putman Publishing 
Company, back in 1938, elected to 
apply “the total marketing concept” 
to editorial selection . . . finding out 
first what desired readers actually 
will read ... then giving them such 
editorial content. 


Self-styled ‘‘experts’’ sometimes claim to 
evaluate ‘‘best editorial’’ by counting ‘‘num- 
bers of editors,’’ or ‘‘numbers of degrees of 
editors.’’ Of course, this is simply the ‘‘num- 
bers game” in both instances it is not 
in line with ‘‘the total marketing concept.’’ 
(Obviously ‘‘enough editors’’ are necessary 
—but ‘‘numbers"’ alone mean nothing.) 


WHAT? What will desired readers 


actually read? 


It’s really no great secret. It’s not 
difficult to find out* *—if one really 
tries. 


Desired readers have long been tell- 

ing publishers... 

—give us up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on the major problems that 
puzzle our industry .. . that we 
may make wise decisions. 
help us decide what is right on 
highly controversial issues of our 
industry. 


—teil us, fast, what’s happening in 
our industry. What’s new in devel- 
opments . . . significant develop- 
ments? 

—tell us, fast, when new materials 
are developed ... or new machines, 
new products or new ways of solv- 
ing annoying problems... give us 
the “basic idea’”’ and tell us where 
we can get specific facts to enable 
us to apply these new ideas to our 
specific problem in our own plants. 


AND ... they add, with emphasis— 


—‘“make it easy-to-read .. . make it 
interesting . . . save our time.” 
—‘do away with long-winded, theo- 
retical treatises . . . and heavy 
technical phraseology. Say it in 
everyday words. We went through 
theory at school .. . now we are 
post - graduate, practical execu- 

tives.” 
—“save our time ... we are too busy 
for academic discussion.” 


The above is the Editorial Credo 
of Putman magazines. 
This is the practical application of 
the “total marketing concept” to in- 
dustrial publishing. 
BUT it is difficult to get ‘‘old line,’’ or 


“standard magazine"’ editors to deliver 
this kind of editorial content 


HOW? How PROVE readership? 


Can readership be proved? Can com- 
peting magazines be “tested” for rel- 
ative readership? 

Yes, indeed. These two ways give 
valuable information to an advertis- 
ing buyer— 

1) MAIL READERSHIP STUDY RE- 
SULTS, providing proper tech- 
niques are used, lists are care- 
fully selected, tabulation is done 
without bias. 

THE RECENT FREIBERG-ARF RE- 
PORT on “Mail Questionnaire 
Readership Study Techniques” 
gives invaluable guidance. Copy 
of report is available upon re- 
quest to address opposite. 
ANALYSES OF READER RE- 
SPONSE to editorial content and 
advertising. Qualitative analysis, 
not mere numbers, is essential. 
Here is proof positive of “reader 
action,” demonstrating reader- 
ship. 





the TOTAL MARKETING CONCEPT 


in Industrial Publishing 


@ building editorial to meet readers’ tastes and needs 


@ “hand-picking’ quality circulation 


@ building better quality readership 


“Total marketing concept’’?... What is it? 


Here’s a recent definition: 


“The concept, essentially, consists of finding out what the cus- 
tomer does and will need and what he can and will pay for it, 
determining if it can be made at all and, if so, at a cost which will 
yield a reasonable profit when sold at the price the customer will 
pay, and then—and only then—going into production.” 


...Z. Allen Pique, of Hughes Products, 


“ul 


A “Revolution 


Apply such thinking to building editorial content for indus- 
trial magazines, and you have a “revolution” in industrial 
publishing. 

In 1938, Putman Publishing Company inaugurated such a 
“revolution” ... by introducing this new concept, and other 
new techniques (new format, better journalism, etc.), into 
industrial publishing . . . in its first publication, CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING. Editing skills have improved from year to 
year... basic concept and editorial policy remain the same. 


in industrial publishing 


FIND OUT WHAT DESIRED READERS WILL READ 
... then provide it 


This is not the “easy way to edit.” 

It’s a lot easier to edit as most standard magazines do... 
i.e. feature long technical articles, in heavy, academic theory 
style. Thus, a few such long articles fill up most of the avail- 
able editorial space. 

But experience proves that such editing does not provide 
top readership of busy, key men in industry. 

In direct opposition, Putman magazines insist that all 
editorial content must meet these requirements: 

(a) It must specifically apply to the reader’s job-inter- 
ests as of today. 

(b) Must be written in terse, factual style . . . eliminat- 
ing every unnecessary word, giving essential infor- 
mation in fastest, easiest-to-read form. 

PUTMAN 


GD 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY a 


111 East Delaware Place e Chicago 11, Illinois 
EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY 


and Bay E. Estes, U. S. Steel Vice Pres.* 


THE HARD WAY? 


That’s “the hard way” to edit. It takes a specially trained 
staff of editors . . . not an “orthodox editorial staff.” 

It takes editors who “beat the bushes” for hard-to-get 
material, who prepare such material for easy, fast reading. 
In short, these editors must ‘“‘take the work out of reading” 
for busy readers. 

Does this differ from “standard” or “old line” magazine 
editing? Yes indeed — here’s how: 


“OLD-LINE” EDITING “MARKETING CONCEPT” EDITING 


® Editors decide what they think © Editors must find out what de- 
‘readers ought to read.”’ sired readers actually will 


Subjects may be treated in read. 


academic heavy-technical 
phraseology... at great 
length. 


Subjects selected may be aca- 
demic, unrelated to actual op- 
erations of today. 


A few long articles fill the 
pages. 


Subjects must be written in 
terse, easy-to-read, minimum- 
technical-jargon style. 


® Subjects must be pertinent to 


today’s problems . . . practi- 


cal, helpful NOW. 


Many, terse articles fill the 
pages** 


BETTER READERSHIP AND READER ALVION 


With such “marketing concept” editorial, and “hand-picked” 
circulation, a magazine can’t help but build better reader- 
ship .. . and with it comes greater READER ACTION. 

READER ACTION means more readership . . . plus the 
action readers take to get more details, specific facts, to apply 
the ideas they get in reading such material. 

You can prove such readership by the evidence of such 
READER ACTION .. . a safe guide in buying advertising 
values, 

*NEWSFRONT, June 1959. 


for more information on this subject, ask for your copy of the booklet, 
‘*How to Buy Better EDITORIAL VALUES.” No charge. Address above. 
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D))DB 

BD 
follows your 
customers home! 


Buyers Purchasing Digest 
contains a wealth of news about 
the latest in tools, machines, 
materials and components. . . 
information that is required 
reading for 80,346 buyers. 

And, look at the way BPD 
readers study each copy: 

53% take BPD home. This 
assures careful readership . 

a responsive audience for your 
advertisements. 

2 hours, 17 minutes reading 
time per issue. Compare this 
with ordinary industrial pub- 
lications. 

Average of 10,604 inquiries 
per issue offers final proof of 
active buying interest. aa 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7ZOA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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inv GALLERY . . Names and faces in the news 


AN 


Mrs. Mildred Nordlinger: wife, 
mother and ad manager, too 


s With Mrs. Mildred Nordlinger, 
being a successful business execu- 
tive is only one of several paths she 
manages to follow simultaneously. 
The lady advertising manager of 
Permatex Co., Huntington, N. Y., 
also finds time for raising three 
children, looking after an attorney 
husband and keeping up an active 
interest in civic affairs. 

Mrs. Nordlinger joined the Per- 
matex sales department in 1956 but 
didn’t stay there long. Within a few 
months she was advanced to assist- 
ant to the merchandising director 


where she continued to expand her 
knowledge of the company’s prod- 
ucts and markets. 

When she was appointed adver- 
tising manager last March she be- 
came one of the few women ever 
to hold that position in an industrial 
company. (Permatex manufactures 
repair and maintenance chemicals 
for the automotive, marine, aviation 
and industrial fields.) One of her 
first steps, following the new ap- 
pointment, was to bring about clos- 
er coordination of the company’s 
various sales promotion activities. 

Prior to joining Permatex, Mrs. 
Nordlinger’s background was in the 
car card and direct mail advertising 
fields. 

Born in Baltimore, Mrs. Nordlin- 
ger has been a New Yorker for 
most of her life. Outside interests 
include school board work and fund 
raising drives. She is a member of 
the American Public Relations As- 
sociation and recently was accepted 
as the first woman member of the 
Automotive Advertisers Council. 

For pleasure (when there’s time) 
the lady ad manager says she likes 
cooking, dancing, listening to hi fi 
and reading historical novels. 

Mrs. Nordlinger and her husband 
reside with their three children— 
two sons and a daughter—in Roslyn 


Heights, N.Y. & 





Advertiser changes .. 


Rockwell Mfg. Co. } 
Joseph A. Mark, 


using manage! 


r ince 


rtisir 


. Richard Bleichner, [1 


1 manager, Welter ana VAiveE 


1 visions; William H. 
Douglass, Jr., from advertising productior 
ad manager, Municipal and 

ind Clifford A 


ising production assistan 


1gelI 


im and Industria 


. Thomp- 


NocKkKwei eight 


Arthur A. Batts, Jr. 
market research dire 


relations lire 


maker of locomotives, die 
ad springs and oll relinery 
Roger C. Witherell, from 


nager to public relations 


Thomas F. McCarthy .. from eastern re 
yional manager t market development 
Edwards Co Norwalk 


electrical signaling. 


R. H. Benedict, Jr. . . from assistant field 
sales manager to sales manager, Ramset 
Fastening System, Cleveland division of 


lin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


George H. Wagner . . from sales opera 


ions manager transmitter services, to 
sales operations manager, Scientitic In 
Allen B. Du Mont Labora 


. ' 
lifton, N.J. 


strument VDept., 


‘ } 
Continued on { 





advertisers 
are out after 
the broad, expanding 
industrial market 


Their aggressive action is reflected in the increased 
advertising of capital goods, machinery, equipment and supplies 


in the leading all-industry publications. 


Here’s the record for the first half of 1959, as reported 
by Industrial Marketing: 


MILL & FACTORY esarenesiasiza rs vip 
FACTORY .. 1,173 PAGES 
PLANT ENGINEERING : 981 PAGES 

Total: 3,400 pages of advertising to 


the mammoth buying potential of the 
expanding industrial market. 


MILL & FACTORY is the only single publication 
edited 100% for the men known to be directly 
responsible for the methods, equipment and 


supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


a Conover-Mast Publication ‘ * NB P| 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. / q & actory 
Serving Production & Maintenance Engineering 
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DISTRIBUTOR PROMOTION 
continued from p. 82 


turnover, the discount and rapid 
turnover provide an eloquent argu- 
ment in favor of special effort on its 
lines. Morse is also a firm believer in 
the effectiveness of incentive plans, 
and constantly urges jobber sales- 
men to extend additional effort and 
add a bonus to their regular in- 
comes. Morse uses seven distrib- 
utors in Chicago, slightly above the 
average of five 

Morse has three salesmen calling 
on Chicago manufacturers at all 
times, which explains the source of 


the orders which are dropped on the 


buying 


desks of jobbers from time to time 
to sustain their interest. 

Norton Co. always rates high in 
any contest in which jobbers have 
the opportunity to express their en- 
thusiasm over its methods. It con- 
fines distribution to a single com- 
pany in each market. It conducts a 
training course in grinding wheel 
selling, operation and maintenance 
at its factory, and bears 50 per cent 
of the cost of sending distributors’ 
salesmen there for a week. The 


long-range result is that Norton has 


a nation-wide field organization of 


experts calling on industry in behalf 
of its line. 


Norton is a strong believer in re- 


warding extra effort with long mar- 
gins, and it offers discounts for or- 
ders of ten or more wheels. It also 
cuts delivery time with special 
warehouse service in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 


Refresher courses . . Norton Co. 
sponsors an advanced or refresher 
course for foremen of large manu- 
facturing establishments with grind- 
ing problems. It encourages attend- 
ance at these schools with a $10 
daily allowance for expenses. Three 
or four courses are given yearly, 
according to need. 

Field men talk up the advantages 


of this special training at every op- 


Construction men 


BUY when 


Construction men 
BUY when they 


High costs mean that the 
construction man must buy 

- equipment that does its job 
—that makes profits for its 
owner for a long time, 
steadily and dependably. 
Seliing to that construction 
man is a special project— 
and a profitable one. 

How do construction 
men buy the tools of their 
trade? After forty years of 
watching them buy, CON- 
TRACTORS and ENGINEERS 
has some answers: 
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EN 


You've got to attract their 
attention. Advertising in 
construction magazines— 
which construction men 
read for professional infor- 
mation—is the best way to 
catch their eyes with your 
products. 

Construction men who 
know what they're talking 
about listen to CONTRAC- 
TORS and ENGINEERS, be- 
cause C&E’s unique Job 
Reports give them full case 
histories of the jobs they 
want to know about. 


NA 








es struction men can learn 


_ =and field construction | 
TORS and ENGINEERS. = 89 




















Construction men 


BUY when 
they 





iin str 
n job sites. The learn. 


project. 


struction men on the. 




















portunity, but the most effective 
promotion seems to be_ through 
“Grits and Grinds,” a monthly tech- 
nical publication started in 1918, and 
boasting a domestic circulation of 
100,000. It is printed in five lan- 
guages and goes to all parts of the 
globe. 


Boston Gear .. The Boston Gear 
Works probably does the most thor- 
ough educational job in the indus- 
trial field, regarding this as the price 
of survival. Its line is so broad that 
it is likely to intimidate distributors 
who are unfamiliar with it and the 
problems of gear users generally. 


ships with an iron-clad guarantee of 
success for any jobber who agrees to 
follow recommended procedure. It 
provides complete blueprints, cover- 
ing everything from stock required 
for a given potential to inventory 
control systems. The company’s 
policy is to back distributors with 
100 per cent co-operation, including 
a strong advertising program. It uses 
promotion lavishly in opening up 
distributorships, as well as in later 
stages. 

However, Boston Gear limits the 
number of companies selling 
products. It has three full-time dis- 
tributors in Chicago and the same 
number in Milwaukee. 


its 


There are 5,124 items in the com- 
pany’s line, and frequent schools are 
held in Quincy, Chicago and New 
York to give distributors an oppor- 
tunity to educate their 
The transmission field is so broad 
that the company found un- 
flagging interest among jobbers and 
a correspondingly high demand for 


salesmen. 


has 


the special courses. 


Acme Steel . . While Acme Steel 
Company, of Chicago, is a $22 mil- 
lion company producing steelstrap, 
stitching wire and steel specialties, it 
is best known to industrial distribu- 
tors as the originator of the Aim 
brand slotted angle. This provides a 


The company solicits distributor- 


Construction men 
buy BIG when 
they SUY 


Put yourself in the shoes 
of a man about to buy a 
$102,000 piece of equip- 
ment. You'd buy cautiously, 
if you were that man. You'd 
need complete conviction 
before you said yes. Con- 
viction closes the deal in 
construction equipment 
buying. 

Now, some magazines 
are written to construction 
men. Other magazines are 
published for construction 
men. One magazine—CON- 
TRACTORS and ENGINEERS 
—is written with construc- 
tion men. 

Advertisers in CONTRAC- 
TORS and ENGINEERS bene- 
fit from the conviction that 
this editorial practice gen- | 
erates in the minds of the | 


The U.S. Construction Market: 


1959 CONSTRUCTION VOLUME AND MARKET DISTRIBUTION 
e 1959 NEW CONSTRUCTION VOLUME 


C] & REPAIR 


VOLUME 








ad bo] 
Ed $27,000,000, 000 
CONSTRUCTION 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





BULIONS OF NEW CONSTRUCTION DOLLARS 
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Engineers: 

construction men-who know 

_ what they're talking about 
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im reprints 


Te senneceuns FeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeS TIT 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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@ 8505 A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company — by Charles E. St. 
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R381 Who's Who Among Industrial Advertising Agencies 


annue survey of ad agency 


Reporting in dollars for the first time, the survey lists the G f 3 
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DISTRIBUTOR PROMOTION 


continued from p. 163 


quick, easy, strong and economical 
material for building an almost end- 
less variety of useful structures and 
equipment. 

The slotted angle consists of re- 
curring patterns of slots and holes 
which combine easy assembly with 
structural strength and rigidity. The 
development of these slotted angles 
put industrial distributors in the 
steel business in a big way, and 
Acme issued a construction hand- 
book giving the technical informa- 
tion required ‘to solve any problem 
that will be encountered in building. 

Acme Steel is an aggressive ad- 
vertiser and it supports its field or- 
ganization with plenty of promotion, 
plus extensive engineering service. 
It has a predilection for color, par- 
ticularly in advertising literature 
designed primarily for jobber dis- 
tribution. 


General Electric . . Carboloy is a 
tungsten carbide used in metal cut- 
ting, wire drawing and other opera- 
tions. While it is far from new, in- 
dustrial distributors can easily recall 
the days prior to its development, 
when they had no comparable prod- 
uct. 

Like all other divisions of GE, 
Carboloy is a big advertiser. One of 
its unusual media is a diary contain- 
ing, in addition to the orthodox ma- 
terial, a carload of technical infor- 
mation about Carboloy. Distributors 
pay 23 cents, or one-half of the cost 
of each diary, and order large num- 
bers on this basis. 

Sam Clark, Sr., is proud of the 
fact that while he has 23 salesmen, 
many selling products generally 
classified as technical, none has ever 
seen the inside of an engineering in- 
stitution. All of them have cut their 
teeth in the hard school of experi- 
ence, and nine qualify as specialists 
in one or more lines. 

Sam Clark, Jr., regards the ship- 
ping room of his father’s company 
as the ideal incubator for embryonic 
salesmen. After two years of order 
filling, he points out, the youngster 
knows the jargon of the trade, and 
he will never forget it. He also 
knows the tools of the trade. ® 





HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES CAN YOU SEE IN THIS PICTURE? 


promt iT 


aimiimit 








Sasa 
Ce 


YOU CAN REACH THEM ALL AS A SINGLE GREAT MARKET IN ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every product you see these days. 
And great and growing sales opportunities throughout 

American industry for those who sell adhesives or adhesive products 
—or the materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 

and services used to make, ship, store or apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market—and 
The photo shows 10 markets: about the magazine that gets to the men who Guide 10 
luggage, footwear, clothing, air- can put your products to work in the peotue Saye 
craft, tires, plywood truck bodies, products of thousands of companies in over saree stg 7° 


tapes, labels, cartons, hats. But : : eae é 
this is only part of the story. For 40 major adhesives-consuming industries. 


example, in a single plane today, sSiivek his tne dh hice “ 
there are at least 800 pounds of 12 PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. suncf tet jog beaten pe 


to 15 different types of adhesives. 101 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1, N. Y. ¢ Phone: PE 6-6872 
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where your SALES STORY 
reaches the 


Today, most major advertising decisions are shaped by team 
effort. Chances are, in the companies and agencies you want to 
reach, at least three, four or more executives will influence the 
choice of your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of industrial com- 
panies and agencies is a vital factor for IM advertisers. Because 
IM is the only publication serving the specialized interests of 
those concerned with selling and advertising to business and 
industry, most of the men who call the shots on industrial markets 
and media are enthusiastic IM readers. 


At Thomson Advertising, Inc., for example, which placed more 
than 4,000 pages of business-paper advertising in 1958, Industrial 
Marketing is read—and used—by executives who guide accounts 
of such business-paper advertisers as Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. and Broderick & Bascomb Rope Co. 
Here is what five members of the decision-making team at 
Thomson say about IM: 


The magazine of aclling and advciliving lo business and anidubly 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 


i 

i 

(INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


@ Opa ] Year (13 issues) $3 
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A. ROBERT THOMSON 
President 


“The part marketing research plays in promotional plans grows 
bigger by the year. It’s the foundation for our campaign planning 
for clients. We are constantly seeking new ideas and methods in 
marketing and Industrial Marketing is a substantial stimulant in 
this field. In fact, most of our key people are regular ‘home 
readers’ because of IM’s wealth of provocative contents.” 


LYLE HOSLER 
Executive Vice-President 


“In the heat of today’s increasing competition among manufac- 
turers, new and fresh merchandising concepts are imperative 
to boosting sales curves. Industrial Marketing’s broad coverage 
of all phases of sales and advertising hits every target. We don’t 
see how the alert, aggressive industrial advertising man can 
afford not only to read IM, but digest it. It’s a ‘storehouse of gems’ 
for promotional ideas.” 


MARJORIE OLSON 

Media Director 

“Believe it or not, we believe in advertising! Publication ads 
and articles appearing in Industrial Marketing provide useful 
facts in making publication recommendations. Many dozens of 
trade papers are used in our clients’ advertising, and adequate 
comparative data and facts are important.” 


DAVID B. GRIMM 
Vice-President and Copy Chief 


“Since we specialize, here at Thomson Advertising, in industrial 
promotion, IM is right up our alley. The feature articles are 
specific, instructive and interesting. In fact, there’s never an issue 
from which I don’t absorb something really worthwhile. I’m an 
Industrial Marketing fan and give it a thorough study every 
month.” 


WILLIAM BERGSTROM 

Vice-President 

“I’ve been an advertising manager, an account executive and 
a production manager, and Industrial Marketing has been with 
me all the way. In building effective trade-paper ads, an eye 
is always peeled for new techniques and processes. IM is ‘must’ 
reading for me—and that goes for all creative people in our shop.” 
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Rated *6 


WELL ENGINEERED 





ideal 








' 




















C 








Parts & Service 
Available Locally 


Convenient 
Terms In Buying 


Up-To-Date Design 








Dependable Local Dealers 


COMPANY “A” 
Price Right 


Reliable Company 


Economical 
To Operate 





Well Engine 


Plenty of Power 


Dependable 
Equipment 











Charting the image. . 


After conducting its interviews, Mar- 


—A, B, C and D—fared in terms of ‘’well-engineered’’ prod- 


steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed prepared two types of charts. ucts. Next, four pie charts (one is shown at right) were made, 


The one at left is representative of these prepared for each of 
the 10 choracteristics measured. It shows how the companies 


Marketing research 
Here’s how to measure 
corporate images 


« Need a practicable method for 
measuring corporate images? Here’s 
one, developed and used by Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
to isolate and measure the factors 
which contribute to the images of 
four farm machinery manufac- 
turers: 

The first step was to determine 
all the characteristics that make up 
a farm machinery company’s corpo- 
rate image. To do this the agency 
interviewed 75 farmers in six states 
(for this study, only the “customer 
as opposed to stockhold- 
financial 


public” 
dealers, 
was considered). 


ers, employes, 
community, etc. 

This preliminary field work indi- 
cated that there are a substantial 
number of characteristics — that 
farmers use to evaluate farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Of these, 25 
were mentioned with the most reg- 
ularity; and therefore, are con- 
sidered the ones most important to 
the machinery manufacturers’ cor- 
porate images. 

For this study MRG&R decided 
to use only the 10 characteristics 
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which received the highest ratings 
by respondents. These were: (1) up 
to date design, (2) well engineered, 
(3) dependable equipment, (4) 
plenty of power, (5) convenient 
terms in buying, (6) reliable com- 
pany, (7) priced right, (8) econom- 
ical to operate, (9) dependable lo- 
cal dealers, and (10) parts and 
services available locally. 


Personal interviews .. Next, per- 
sonal interviews were conducted 
with the farmers. The following 
materials were used in conducting 
the interviews: 


© A strip of white cardboard, 5x 
40’. On this strip was printed five 
possible answers: yes, probably yes, 
undecided, probably no, and no. 


e Four 5x8” cards, each carrying 
the brand identification of one of 
the four companies to be evaluated. 


@ Ten 3x5” cards. On each card 
was printed one of the above char- 
acteristics. 


With this material a staff re- 


one for each company. These charts gave the agency a good 
picture of each company’s strong and weak points. 


searcher would sit down with a 
farmer and carefully explain the 
purpose of the study. The inter- 
viewer would then: 


1. Spread out before the farmer 
the 5x40” strip with the five possi- 
ble answers. 


2. Hand the farmer the 3x5” cards, 
each imprinted with one of the key 
characteristics. 


3. Hold up one of the 5x8” cards 
carrying the brand names MRG&R 
wished to evaluate. 


4. Ask the farmer to rate the com- 
pany by laying each characteristic 
card on the answer he (the farmer) 
felt was correct. 


As an example, when rating com- 
pany “A,” the farmer might lay the 
card “well engineered” on “prob- 
ably yes.” He might then put the 
card “economy of operation” on 
“no.” This continued until the farm- 
er had rated company “A” on all 
characteristics. 

The farmer was then asked to 
rate the other three manufacturers 
in the same manner. The interview- 
ers kept an accurate record on the 
tabulation sheet. 

When all interviews were com- 
pleted, each of the five possible an- 
swers was assigned a weight and 
rated. The results were then tabu- 
lated and charted. 

With this data MRG&R made bar 





charts for each of the ten char- 
acteristics. A typical chart is shown 
on page 168. 


Total image .. Next, pie charts 
were developed, one for each com- 
pany (see p. 168). Each “slice” of 
the chart represented one of the 
ten characteristics. The outer edge 
of the “pie” was ideal. 

With these charts, MRG&R was 
able to see the weak and strong 
points of each company. Also, by 
comparing the charts of the four 
companies, the agency got a good 
picture of how the corporate image 
of each stacked up with those of 
the other three. 


Conclusions . . MRG&R feels that 
five valid conclusions can be drawn 
from this pilot study: 


1. The manufacturers’ images are 
definable and measurable. 


2. The corporate image study must 
be considered a tool of top manage- 


ment ... not just advertising. 


3. A corporate image is probably 
built up over the years. A factor 
that has been a strength, may to- 
day be a weakness. 


4. Changes in a corporate image 
must start with management pol- 
icies and decisions. 


5. Corporate image study findings 
offer excellent guides for creating 
advertising campaigns that hit the 
target. 


This project is still so new that 
it is impossible to report at this time 
what may well prove to be its most 
significant function: namely, its 
continuous use. Plans have been 
made to repeat this identical study 
in a year or so, in exactly the same 
way, in order to obtain a record of 
progress, if any, achieved by the 
companies involved. 

Going one step further, suppose 
a company were to measure its own 
performance against the ideal, and 
against its competitors, year after 
year. It could analyze its own prog- 
ress or lack of progress. It could 
keep a sensitive “nose to the wind” 
regarding the progress or lack of 
progress of any competitor in any 
important characteristic of its busi- 
ness. It could measure its own prog- 
ress toward the ideal image. * 





: 
a 


ohn A. Hubeny. 


H | oe 


Alex Arnold 
Controller 


* Basically, it is 


the transfer of repet- 
itive clerical jobs— 
laTohwam ol-1a ie) asal-1e mm oh 
people—to mechani- 
cal, automatic, elec- 
tro-mechanical, or 
electronic methods. 


Asst. Controller # Mees stems & Procedure& 


At Motorola, these executives make the vital deci- 
sions pertaining to business automation, data 
processing, systems and procedures. 

‘Similar teams make up the business automation 
market from every major company, institution and 
government agency. 

One magazine is edited just for them...reaches all 
the important buying influences. ..and no one else— 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


New York 17, N.Y.-—100 E. 42nd Street —MUrray Hill 2-2373 
Chicago 6, Ilinois—600 W. Jackson Blvd. —DEarborn 2-3206 


) 


Los Angeles 5, Calif.—3275 Wilshire Blvd.—DUnkirk 2-7337 


Vtiglilde, (curator 


COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 
525 E. 81st Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


SELECTORS 
to speed up buying 


Graphic Selectors help buyers or 
users choose your product correctly. 
Sizes, weights, models and other 
features are quickly and dramatically 
presented for accurate comparison, 
For example, selector illustrated 
gives 13 basic facts about each 

of 19 product models, 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Selectors and 

full information. 
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INSPECTION. 


of critical re productive arcs - 
is one of the rim@seOnsim ing seorets: 
of making fine photoengtawings, 

The best mechanical facilities 

must be supplemented 

by the hand craftsmanship 

of the finisher 

who, atC M & H, 

does not compromise 


with quality 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 
333 WEST LAKE STREET, AT WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant for Letterpress and Gravure 





because... 


someone like you gave him 
a helping hand after his 
discharge as a mental patient. 


Help thousands like him 
find friends, a job, a home 
by giving your welcoming 
hand and your support to the... . 
Po 
%0, 


Tioy Se 


ss 


+: Mental Health Campaign 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 


material, 


801 /Circk n 


Booklet aids in marketing 
of new building products 


nen 


tecture, 


I 


Canada’s western province 
surveyed as industrial market 


Trade & Commerce, 


Manitok 


I 


ie n neaders 


Booklet shows extent 
of LP-gas industry 


*hases, buying 





oak-ta .€-tabake| 


Resides demir 


AYN yd 


* Send for these free selling fools 


804/Circle on Readers’ Service Card folder prepared by Rubber World, 
Survey equipment purchases J lew Yor) 
of construction distributors 


Recent purchases and future buying 


= a 9 ql as W I r br f rubber manu 
plans of more than 2,300 construction eee 809 


equipment distributors are shown in a sur- Stud onaieeee pe 
vey made by Nation’s Business, 71] 3rd ond - Scene market 
Ave., New York 17. 808 : 


ve) 


Also contained in the report is informa- hts Bt nee, 
Future of ceramics industry 


tion on truck ownership and rental, busi- = 
predicted for next ten years 


ness insurance coverages and distributor 
comments on manufacturer-supplied direct 


mail catalog material. 


805/Circle on Readers’ Service Card Released by Ceramic Industry, 
School bus market analyzed n 3, it pr 
in statistical report 


n next page 


Data covering size and scope of the 
school bus market, with statistics pre- 
sented on number of school buses regis- Please print or type information below 
tered and in operation, is contained in 
this market folder. 

Prepared by School Bus Trends, 222 
E. Willow Ave., Wheaton, Ill, it includes 





NAME 





information on type and size of bus own 
YF 


ership, consumption of gasoline, tires, TITLE 





replacement parts, and delivery of buses 
and chassis. COMPANY 














PRODUCTS SOLD 
806/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Report shows ad information ADDRESS 
wanted by tool engineers 











CIT 


The type of data which tool engineers CITY & ZONE 
k for in ads when they consider using 

product is outlined in this six-page 
folder. 

Prepared by the Tool Engineer, 10700 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, the report also 


contains a_ six-point checklist of 


, 
ads 


“fective in influencing engineers. 


807/Circle on Readers’ Service Card sti No 
. ¥ Pos ~_. Postage Stamp 
Examines rubber market sales Will be Paid Noseuian 
and shows buying influences hie If Mailed in the 
, , i: United States 
istry sales, Addressee 
primary buying 


atohtnace 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
meena First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 





these return cards 
for irc f teri ,a 
for your copy of material Readers’ Service Dept. 
mentioned on these pages. 





NDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, III 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


810: Rea 1 

Scent bantaneet plans lee 

new plants and equipment 812 

Release market study of 
auto and home supply stores 


p { 


McGraw-Hill Publishir 


811 
Booklet velates: saflesk for 
1959 railroad purchases 


813 : 
Printing equipment sales 
studied in market report 


Postage No 
tage stamp 


Will Be Paid ae aii 
by 'f Mailed in the 
Addressee United States 








INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
Chic: 


Please print or type information below 

















PRODUCTS 








ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


are revealed in this eight-page 


_ Printing Magazine, 466 
Oradell, N. J., the 

of equipment, trends in 

operations and_ specifies 


paper purchases. 


814/c on Readers’ Service Card 
Outline ion of Canada’s 
maritime industries 


develop- 
their expected effect 


llied industries is 


Py y Canadian Shipping & Ma- 
rine Engineering News, 481 University 
A r Ont., the study also 
on of new construction 
with data grouped by 


and owner. 


815/Ci n Readers’ Service Card 
Publish market data file for 
oil and gas pipe line industry 


on oil and gas pipe 

res, equipment used 

vithin the industry, 

I 1 in repared by Pipe 
Line Industry, P. Box 2608, Houston 1. 
The 4 J includes 

influences 

pecialized 


reach the 


816/Ci: n Readers’ Service Card 
Describe research outils for 
studying electronics market 


I Richardson, Thomas & 
Bushman, 1612 Mark: Philadelphia 
l procedure 

preparing 


evaluatina 





August 

9-12.. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, national 
heat transfer conference and ex- 
hibit, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 

9-13... American School Food Service As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 

12-15... Peterborough Industrial Exhibition, 
Morrow Park, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. 

18-21.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco. 

24-26 ..international Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Northwest sec- 
tion, Northern Hotel, Billings, Mont. 

27-29.. American Association of Clinical 
Chemists, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 

27-30..Nevada Fair of Industry, Fair- 
grounds, Ely, Nev. 

30- 3..American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, University Park, Pa. 

3l- 3..Biological Photographic Associa- 
tion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Que. 


September 

6-12 .. International Graphic Arts Exhibi- 
tion and Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition, Trade Show Building 
and Coliseum respectively, New 
York, N.Y. 

14-17..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
national farm, construction and in- 
dustrial machinery meeting, pro- 
duction forum and display, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. 

14-19..Instrument Society of America, 
13th annual instrument automation 
conference and exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

20-23... Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Auditorium Arena, 
Seattle, Wash. 

21-25..Instrument Society of America, 
14th annual conference and ex- 
hibit, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

22-24..American Institute of Plant Engi- 
neers, southeastern plant engineer- 
ing and maintenance show, North 
Carolina State Fair Arena, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

22-24..Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, annual industrial and build- 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


ing sanitation-maintenance show 
and conference, New York Trade 
Show Building and New Yorker | 
Hotel, New York. | 
23-30..American Oil Chemists Society | 
Meeting & Exhibit, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles. | 
28- 2..National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 
29- 3..ASTE semi-annual meeting and | 
western tool show, Shrine Exposi 
tion Hall, Los Angeles. 
October 
8-10.. American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis. 


Conference, 





12-14... National Electronics 
Chicago. 

14-17...Society of Industrial Packaging & | 
Material Handling Engineers, na- 
tional exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. | 

20-24.. Annual National Safety Congress | 
and Exposition, Conrad Hilton, | 
Congress, Morrison and LaSalle | 
Hotels, Chicago. } 

26-28 .. East Coast Aeronautical & Naviga- | 
tional Electronics Conference, Bal- 
timore. 

27-31.. American Society of Metals, na 
tional metal exposition and con- 
gress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


land. 


November 
2-5..Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Convention 


Institute Exposition, 


Hall, Atlantic City. 





- National Metal Exposition, Chicago. 

-Packaging Association 
ada's eighth national packaging | 
exposition, Automotive Building, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Can 
ada. 

M 


anutacturers 


-- National Electrical 
Association Meeting, Traymore 

Hotel, Atlantic City. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers 

Association Building Products Ex 

position, Cleveland. 

Industrial Electric Exposition, Penn- 

Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 





International Automation Exy 
tion & Congress, Trade Show | 
Building, New York. 
17-20... Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 


1 
| 
ers Institute show, New York Colli- |} 


seum, New York. 











when YOU 
=> dalioli' 

in 

(oF | LO7 UCT e. 








do as 
fod /LO7-VCLOy- Vy b) 
GO... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 


been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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New Li 
i 


for selling to 
appliance 


manufacturers 


r 
qn 


NOW FULL SIZE 
TO USE 7” x 10” 
AD PLATES 


Pocket-size since 

1936, HOME 
APPLIANCE 
BUILDER is 

joining the trend 

to 7” x 10” ad 

size to help com- 

bat rising costs 

of art and engrav- 

ings. The move is 

to accommodate our 
advertisers, since the 
pocket size has been no 
problem for readers. | 
Their praise for the / 
authoritative and lively [9 
editorial quality of 
HAB has proved be- 
yond doubt that it’s 
faithfully read. 

But as good as HAB has been, we're on 
the march to make it still better. With bright 
new covers, sparkling page layouts. To reach 
the decision teams in all appliance manu- 
facturing plants with sharpest impact at low 
cost, put your chips on HAB .. . the BIG 
BOOK with the NEW LOOK! 


HOME 
APPLIANCE 
BUILDER 


SINCE 1936 OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 


MIDWESTERN REP. 

W. A. COOK & ASSOC. 
161 E, Grand, 

Chicago 11, lil. 

Phone: WH 4-2260 


EASTERN REP. 
DANIEL S$. MORAN 
550 Sth Ave., 

New York 36, N. Y. 
Phone: JU 2-2184 
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Advertiser changes. . 


continued from p. 160 


from marketing man- 
products, Electronic 


James Vrungos . . 
ager for ‘Digimatic’ 
Control Systems Div., to industrial market- 
ing manager, Electronics Div., Stromberg- 


Carlson, Rochester, N.Y. 


Vrungos Moore 


Paul F. Moore . . from industrial market 
ing manager t sales manager Industrial 


Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


maker of jacks and hydraulic tool and 
components for production tooling. 


William C. Roxby .. from assistant to 
manager, Foreign Sales Div., Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia maker of elec- 
tronic controls, precision instruments and 
heat-treating furnaces. 


Paul E. Cornyn 
count supervisor to advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Plastics Div., Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


- « from advertising ac- 


Charles D. Allis . . 
manager to  vice-president-sales, 


from general sales 
McCul- 
loch Corp., Los Angeles maker of power 


chain saws. 


Eugene H. Tingley . . from assistant to 
the vice-president of sales and advertising 
to sales electronics products 
division, Fusite Corp., Cincinnati, O., mak- 


Continued on page 176 


manager, 





IM GALLERY 


George L. Milne: from 
department head to head man 


= George L. Milne, Domestic En- 
gineering Co.’s new president, has 
spent 14 years with that Chicago 
publishing house in a variety of 
management capacities. The 41- 
year-old Mr. Milne served as assist- 
ant publisher of Institutions Maga- 
zine and a company vice-president 
until recently appointed to succeed 
O. T. Carson as president. Mr. Car- 


| son has moved up to the position of 


chairman of the board. 
Besides Institutions Magazine, the 


. . Names and faces in the news 


company publishes Domestic En- 
gineering, Domestic Engineering 
Catalog Directory, Actual Specify- 
ing Engineer and Engineers’ Prod- 
uct File. 

Mr. Milne began his career with 
Domestic Engineering Co. in 1945, 
following four and one-half years 
of active service with the U. S. 
Navy. In the Navy he served as ex- 
ecutive officer of a destroyer escort. 
He graduated from Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, in 1940. He 
followed this with graduate work in 
American literature at Columbia 
University and graduate work in 
advertising and marketing at 
Northwestern University. 

At Domestic Engineering Co., Mr. 
Milne has been manager of the read- 
ers’ service department, manager of 
the marketing and research bureau, 
manager of Institutions Catalog Di- 
rectory, circulation and sales pro- 
motion manager for Institutions 
Magazine and assistant publisher of 
Institutions Magazine. 

Mr. Milne resides with his wife 
and two daughters in St. Charles, 
Ill., where he was born. For recrea- 
tion he plays golf and acts in a local 
little theater group known as “The 
Playmakers.” ® 





Here’s how “A\C7ORY can help you tap the 


$35 BILLION 
MODERNIZATION MARKET 


Just to replace obsolete equipment and facilities, 
America’s manufacturing plants are going to have 
to spend $35 billion.* This is no longer news. We 
told this story about a year ago. But what is news is 
that between now and 1962, these plants will have 
this amount to spend through depreciation deduc- 
tions.** So it’s not a money problem. Money they’ve 
got. It’s purely and simply a spending problem. A 
whopping spending problem! 

This is where you come in—the money’s there if you 
go after it. 

And that’s where FACTORY comes in — with a spec- 
tacular sales tool to help you go after this market. 
With what? FACTORY’s November Modernization 
Case Book Issue will culminate a full year’s editorial 
activity — issue by issue — developing a modernization 
climate in which the advertiser can sell the modern- 
ization values of his products. It started last November 
when we handed plant management men a “Guide to 
Managed Modernization.” Then we followed it up 
month after month with a steady diet of “Managed 
Modernization at Work” features. Now in November, 
as planning turns into buying, we move in with a 
Modernization Case Book issue. 

Here in this one issue, 68,000 FACTORY subscrib- 
ers—the men who run America’s plants—will get 
their hands on over 500 Plant Tested Modernization 
Ideas, bonafide success stories, wrapped up in more 
than 100 editorial pages. And don’t forget — it’s the 
plant operating management men who must plan and 
schedule modernization projects. 

We are organizing the presentation in such a way that 
related modernization ideas will be brought together 


in sectional form for each of the six basic fields of 
greatest importance: 

1. Production 

2. Maintenance 

3. Material Handling 


4. Buildings 
5. Plant Services 
6. Electrical Services 


The sales opportunity is already established by facts. 
FACTORY’s November Modernization Case Book 
issue is a potent and timely tool to help you cash in 
on the opportunity. Your advertising, in appropriate 
section or sections, is going to get the heavy traffic of 
the center aisle at a tremendous modernization show. 


*McGraw-Hill Survey of Modernization Needs (August 1958) 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


**12th Annual Survey of Business Plans for New Plants and Equipment 
(1959). McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


LlEcTRIC, 
Séeuces" 
p.000 


FACTORY (ABC-ABP) A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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manufactured 
HOMES 


formerly 


PF - The Magazine of Prefabrication 


Prefabricated housing will be 
the biggest industry in the 
country within 20 years."’ 


Paul McCobb 
American Society of 
Industrial Designers 


SELL 

to this 
GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
NOW ! 


Manufactured Homes — the only 
audited vertical publication 
for the prefab industry. 


REACHES ALL THE BUYERS 
. . « WHERE THEY BUY... 


AT THE FACTORY — 

Manufactured Homes penetrates from 
top management to the sales force, 
through design, specification and 
manufacturing stages. Products and 
supplies may be selected all along 
the line. 


AT THE LENDERS — 
Manufactured Homes keeps lenders 
aware of the dependable quality of 
factory produced homes. 


AT THE HOME SITE — 
Manufactured Homes keeps builders 
aware of industry activity and its 
place in the over-all housing picture. 
Products and supplies not delivered 
in the package, and customizing 
additions, are selected and purchased 
by thousands of builder-dealers. 


SPECIAL ISSUES: 


MAY 
Technical Manual/Buyers Guide 


NOVEMBER 


Directory Issue/Housing Annual 


aarstalenactenaennste 
HOMES 


formerly 
PF - The Magazine of Prefabrication 


1127 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


REpublic 7-5774 
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Advertiser changes .. 


i from p. 174 


terminals. 


John W. Helms . . fror ivertising and 
public relations manager t 
t 7d manager ! 


Ann Arbor, Mich 


Don T. Kearby . . from 
manager, Texas 


Tex. 


Fullerton . . from 


maker of machine tools, earthmoving 


equipment and textile machinery. 


Fullerton Davey 


John S. Davey . . from vice-president of 
research-engineering to vice-president- 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


sales, 
Nut Co., 


Raymond §S. Chase . . from advertising 
Continued on page 179 





hy GALLERY . - Names and faces in the news 


H. M. Grinton joins new field 
after 32 years in publishing 


= It was a short “retirement” for 
Harry M. Grinton. 

A 30-year veteran in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publishing organization, 
Mr. Grinton reached that company’s 
compulsory retirement age (65) last 
month and immediately moved over 
to Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land agency, as vice-president in 
charge of industrial marketing. 

For the last 22 years, Mr. Grinton 
was vice-president in charge of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s district, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. 

A native of New York, Mr. Grin- 


central 


ton has specialized in selling, adver- 
tising and sales management since 
he graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. After 
college he became field secretary for 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, D. C. 

He joined McGraw-Hill in 1927 as 
district manager of that company’s 
catalog service. In 1934 he was made 
district manager of McGraw-Hill’s 
eastern district and was elected a 
vice-president. In 1937, he was put 
in charge of McGraw-Hill’s central 
district, a position he has held for 
22 years. 

Immediately following World War 
II, Mr. Grinton served as chairman 
of the Industry Action Committee of 
the Cleveland Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and did much 
to influence Cleveland employers in 
their postwar planning for full em- 
ployment. He is a_ well-known 
speaker in Cleveland advertising 
circles and is active in the Adver- 
tising Club, Chamber of Commerce 
and the Cleveland Chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

For recreation, Mr. Grinton’s 
tastes lean toward golf and trout 
fishing. Mr. and Mrs. Grinton, who 
live in Shaker Heights, O., have 
three children and nine grandchil- 
dren. s 





Their challenging assignment: Teaching a 
$12-billion market “to sit up and listen” 


...and a new market development program becomes 
something advertising men talk about. 

What is this program? It is a concerted, long-range 
coast-to-coast campaign by Modern Packaging to 
activate the reading interest of the market its adver- 
tisers want to reach. Begun in January, this novel, 
nationwide Reader Development Program has long 
since passed its one-thousandth professor-reader con- 
ference mark and is now an established, proven success. 

How do these 71 university Field Reader Staff 
members* stimulate reader interest? By demonstrating 
personally to Modern Packaging’s regular readers the 
most efficient ways of reading and capitalizing on the 
content of each issue. 

It’s obvious why the magazine’s program is stirring 
interest among industrial advertising men. It provides 
them with what they’ve always wanted—an attentive, 
alert audience for their sales messages. In Modern 
Packaging’s case, specifically, this audience consists of 
the methodically identified executives who collectively 
control just over eighty percent of the country’s pack- 
aging purchases, 

If you’re a packaging supplier or an agency man on 
a packaging supplier account, you'll want to know 
more about how Modern Packaging’s dynamic new 
Reader Development Program works—and pays. 

To get the full story, 
write without obligation 
for Booklet “MPA”. 

MODERN PACKAGING, 

575 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N.Y; 

(Modern Packaging is a 

member of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations 

and The Associated Business Publications. It 
Breskin Publication. ) 


*Names on request. (Eight educators have been added since Modern 
Packaging’s June ad.) The institutions with which these educators 
are associated are not involved nor is their endorsement implied 


(Advertisement) 
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“Here at WEMCO we design and 
manufacture processing machinery for a 
variety of industries. Naturally, when we produce 
a machine for a specific market we do our best 
to bring the full story to prospects in person. 
However, we’ve found that if we run business-paper 
advertising first, our clients are often primed to 
discuss specific problems when our field engineer 
calls, That’s why we’ve chosen MINING WORLD 
to present our products and ideas to the 
mining industry. No question about it, 
these ads and our sales engineers 
make an effective team.” 


William H. Newton 

General Sales Manager 
WEMCO, A Division of 
Western Machinery Company 


HOW mf BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING CAN HELP 
YOUR SALESMEN IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 


Thorough and economical coverage of 
his particular market pattern is what 
every industrial advertiser looks for in 
selecting media. In the mining field, 
MINING WORLD and WORLD 
MINING deliver this coverage with 
real efficiency and economy. Whether 
your market is North America or 
world-wide, they match it precisely 
with the coverage and the editorial 


framework you want. 


Editorial Offices, MINING WORLD and WORLD MINING 
500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portland, Ore., 731 S.W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 © Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 © Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © San Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX 7-1881 * New York, 370 
lexington Ave., MU 3-9294 © Seattle, 71 Columbia St., MA 2-1626 ®* Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Blvd., CL 5-7194 * Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St.W., MU 5-7287 ® Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
lane, N.E., ME 6-2385 * London W.1, Eng., 130 Crawford St, (Corner Baker St.) WE 3624 © 
Koln-Kalk (Cologne), Kantstrasse 22, Tel. 871752. 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE LUMBERMAN 

THE TIMBERMAN 

PULP & PAPER 

MINING WORLD 

PACIFIC FISHERMAN 

PACiFIC LAUNDRY & 

CLEANING JOURNAL 

WESTERN CANNER AND PACKER 
WESTERN BAKER 

PACIFIC WORKBOAT 


SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


*ABC only 


| 
Advertiser changes .. 
| 


| continued from p. 176 


and sales promotion manager, Masonite 
| Corp., to sales manager, Dundee Cement 
| Co., Dundee, Mich. 


| T. H. Jones 
| Southern Div., to vice-president and gen- 


- from general manager, 


| eral sales manager, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

| Richard K. Snively . . from sales promo 

| tion manager, Adams & Keyes, to adver- 

tising manager, Revere Copper & Brass 

New York. 

Joel H. Squier . . from account executive 

Sutherland-Abbott, to advertising and pub- 

lic relations manager, Budd Co., Philadel 

phia. 


Squier Drees 


William F. Drees . . 
special products manager t 


from flakeboard and 
research and 
planning manager, Formica Corp., Cin 
cinnati subsidiary of American C 


C 


yanamid 


John L. Palshaw . . 
Edwards C Norw 
manutactt 


tion manager 


Agency changes .. 


Correction . . An “agency change n 
page 140 of the July IM incorrectly stated 
that Welch, Collins & Mirabile, Baltimore 
had merged with James B. Rogers Associ 
ates to form Rogers & Collins. The 
are that Charles R. Collins, J 
& Mirabile and 

3 agency to form Rogers ¢ 
The former Welch, Collins 
agency now is known as Welch 

, and continues t 


Baltimore 


Michael J. Donovan . . {1 


and assistant media 


Guestion 
HOW DO YOU SELL 
TO FOUNDRIES? 


MWA 


advertise in the 
bape own magazine 


because 


modern 
castings 


reaches every known foundry in 
the United States and Canada 
publishes top technical editorial 
material (and more pages of it!) 
is best read (reader inquiry results 
prove this) 


is published by the technical so- 
ciety of the industry 


produces most direct response for 
advertisers 


If you want the maximum advertising 
results be sure your schedule includes 
the magazine that produces maximum 
reader response! 


For more information 
drop a line to... 


published by 

American Foundrymen’s Society 
Golf and Wolf Roads 

Des Plaines, Illinois 
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| DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 


Agency changes.. 


id? 


created 
position of associate media director. They 
are William E. Beste, Joseph Harris, Her- 
bert D. Maneloveg, Theodore R. Meredith 
md Richard C, Wright. 


. e 
You might call it 
“Group Insurance 
to sell the Construction Market 
The leading regional construction maga- named 
zines are associated* to cover ahy and Mia 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your i 
insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates Michael Hicks . . fr 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, McLaren Advertising Co., Toronto, to man Does It FASTER! 
Arkansas, - Louisiana, Mississippi, and ng director r Batten, Barton, Durstine You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
Western Tennessee. aa as ie | mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
4 - or » ‘ dine WEES Ee Inae 1@ SUCCE curate services. 
You can reach more than .7500 leading Chitty who ha Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
contractors, architects, engineers, public . ic Seiadeadieaeg has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
officials (concerned with public construc- tween BBDO's variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE ti Multigraphing © Fill-in on Multigraphed 
PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE, published letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
READERSHIP because this book con- graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
tains local news that interests their named agency Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers ries, El Ca tenance. 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 


” 


Krate-Basch Associates 


Armstrong, Fenton & Vinson . . San Dieg 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 
NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 





EVERY 

BUSY 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
will want a copy of 

THESE HANDY CHARTS! 


In our office, use of systematic methods...check 
charts and job-simplifying procedures help 
make it possible to handle a large volume of 
work with a comparatively smail organization. 
Some of these forms and charts may be of 
value to you 

[] “Ad Rating Chart’’. Simple, easy - to - use. 
Saves time and money. Educational. Stim 
ulates thought. 

() “Printing Production Chart”. A time - tested 
form for orderly handling of work and perma 
nent records. Can save you costly mistakes. 

() ‘Evaluation of House Organs". An aid to 
management decision. 

[] “Space Advertising vs Direct Mail’’. Lists 
factors to weigh. Informative 

Samples BY MAIL to any reader; check items 

wanted. No obligation. Offered free to help 

busy advertising people. If you have similar 
charts and forms, we will be interested in 
seeing samples. 


ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3 @ FR 2-5927 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing Counsel 
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erican 


cee natn sen | te Lele Mbt te 


ac 
I 


Beaumont & Hohman 


handle 


Roy Zeff & Associates 


F 


Donald 


Jiract T 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . 


kee, named to 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy 


Mass., named to handle advertising for 


Scale Pembroke, Mass. 


Thayer 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 


Cuicaco 5, ILL. 


WABASH 2-8655 





COVER 


THE 








P= MAYOR 
MANAGER 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
covers the 7,683 (BPA) 
men who do the buy- 
ing and planning for 
more than 6,000 U. S 
communities with 
populations 1,200 or 
over. Show them how 
your product or serv- 
ice can help them do a 
better job and you've 
made a sale in the 
giant $35 billion muni- 


cipal market. 


LAW and ORDER covers 
the 7,415 (BPA) police 
executives who buy 
$21 billion worth of 
police equipment and 
supplies. An average 
total circulation of 
12,834 (BPA) makes it 
the most widely read 
police publication! 
Cover this vital group 
at less than 142¢ per 
contact. 


& 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St. « New York 36, N. ¥. © MU 2-6606 





manufacturer of weighing devices and 
systems. 


Ward William & Co. . . Union, N. J., ap 
pointed to handle advertising for Fre 
quency Standards, Asbury Park, N. J. 
manufacturer of precision frequency me 
ters and tunable band pass filters for the 


electronics field. 


Powerad Co. .. New York, named agency 
for New Brunswick Scientific Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. manufacturer of techni 
cal and laboratory equipment. 


Emery Advertising Corp. . . Baltimore, 
named to handle advertising for Produc- 
tion Machinery, Baltimore and Chicago 
company which markets West German 
metalworking machinery. 


C. M. Grove .. from account executive 
ne ; ‘ 

Compton Advertising to media director, 
Van der Boom, Hunt, McNaughton, Los 


Angeles. 


Grove Tucker 


William M. Tucker . . member of the sales 
promotion department, Meldrum & Few- 
smith, Cleveland, named department man- 
ager. Former manager of sales promotion 
R. W. Sabine has been named an account 


executive. 


Ward William & Co. . . Union, N. J., 
named agency for Frederick Gumm Chem 
ical Co., Kearny, N. J. supplier of cleaning 
compounds and equipment for the electro 
plating and metal finishing industries. 


Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske . . Detroit 
named to handle advertising for Detroit 
Partition Co., manufacturer of Weldwood 


movable partitions. 


Jimford Advertising Agency . . Durham 
Conn., named to the following new ac 
counts: Moran Brush Mfg. Co., Hamden, 
Conn. manufacturer of industrial brushes; 
Du-Lite 
Conn. manufacturer of metal finishing 


Chemical Corp., Middletown, 
products, and Jarvis Corp., Middletown 
manufacturer of machine tools, cutting 
tools, and machine tool attachments. 


Lampert Agency .. New York, appointed 
to handle advertising for International 
Div., U. S. Industries, New York, world- 

Continued on page 182 





...and now there are 


effective 
low cost ways to cover 
the electronic market 


56,000 engineers and p.a.’s rely on... 


eem 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 
MASTER 


1400-page annual catalog-directory 
of the electronic industry 


51 PRODUCT SECTIONS — each an indi- 
vidual marketplace for the type of 
product you manufacture. Similar 
products are grouped in the same 
section. 726 pages of catalog data 
provide the engineer and purchasing 
agent with instantly accessible 
information to make a buying 
decision. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECTORY — places 
5,100 manufacturers and local sales 
offices only a phone call away from 
the eem user. 

INDUSTRY-WIDE PRODUCT INDEX AND 
DIRECTORY— makes it easy for the 
engineer to locate your catalog data. 





eem 
CLIP/FILE 


Monthly new product newspaper 
with exclusive editorial features 
that guarantee readership 


AVAILABILITY AND PRICE INFORMATION 
absolutely essential to buying 


decisions. 


MANUFACTURERS’ CLOSEST LOCAL SALES 
OFFICES — eliminates correspondence 
and facilitates immediate closing of 


a sale. 


ORGANIZED FOR EASY FILING— new 
product items bear the appropriate 
eem section number, Thousands of 
engineers clip and file this new 
product data. Your latest informa- 
tion is on hand whenever a buying 
decision is made. 


@€em AND CLIP/FILE MARKET 
56,000 qualified electronic engineers (design, research, 
production, project) and purchasing agents — 20‘° handpicked 
by manufacturers’ sales representatives...the men 
who know the key buyers in their territories. 


To sell 56,000 engineers and pa’s at the lowest cost per thousand in the fiela. 


Annually...catalog in eem 
Monthly...advertise in eem CLIP/FILE 
60 Madison Ave. * Hempstead, N.Y. * [Vanhoe 6-7755 
Write for free informative 16-page booklet, 


How to Build Sales Thru More Effective Product Presentation, 
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Agency changes.. 
ied from p. 181 


for the diversified manu- 
of 


son precept Agency . 
ty for Amer 


y hie} . 
YorK Dusiness 


Don R. Acklin 


EDITIONS . . . Bese tt 


Construction Digest has always Complete coverage of the public Ridgway-Hirsch Advertising Co. is the 
been first with construction news at works and engineered construction name of a new St. Louis agency precios: 
the local level. Now expanded circu- market throughout this 414-state area oe ee ee 
lation and news coverage has made it is a must for everyone selling the con- 
necessary to split each issue of Con-_ struction industry. In this $12-billion and Ridgway Advertising ¢ 
struction Digest into two separate edi- market 12,000 people read and de- 
tions. East Edition serves Indiana, pend on Construction Digest +++ as Donald L. Arends Agency .. L 
Kentucky and Ohio; West Edition they depend on no other publication! 


serves Illinois and Eastern Missouri. REMEMBER . . . IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ALL BUYING IS LOCAL 


Hirsch, Tamm & Ullman 


cy for Ma 


Editorial and advertising content in 
each edition is tailored to the area it 
serves, and dealer or distributor signa- 
tures keyed to either edition can be 
included at no extra cost. 


Other 
P.O. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 7603 Forsyth Bivd., ST. LOUIS 5, MO. San eS 
12 N. 3rd St., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. thur L. Grimes, former 


r+ 


— ee : —— . + wn i= 


parent 


Wilbert G. “Stilson 


sreeu PLANTS 3 
gat TREATING 


nial WEATING : Erickson Nes ~ see none ee ie. 


ius Heal 


payinG: -panine 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Media changes .. 


ee eenen | James S. Barden . . 
3-RING BINDERS Wms 


Tw As IN LOTS OF 1000 


An AMETCO quality binder with individually- 
designed cover will magnify the effectiveness of 
your sales catalogs, presentations, sample books, 
price manuals or sales-promotion literature. 
Write for free literature, including quantity 
prices, styles, colors. 


AMERICAN THERMOPLASTIC COMPANY 


425 First Avenue 7 Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


"ypical binder, prepared for leading corporation, Wy rs 
Heating 
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Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing agricultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 
unique new edition published 
every fourth week. 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 
team. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


Chicago Kansas City 


& Ventilating and 


Heating, Plumbing & 
Air Conditioning News, published by the 


Industrial Press, New York. 


Edward J. Lally . . from Pittsburgh bu 
reau manager, Wall Street Journal, tc 
editor, American Metal Market, New York 


Construction . . Arlington, Va., new rates, 


effective July 1, 1959, for new accounts; 
Jan. 1, 1960, for current advertisers: 
92-time 
$100 
/7.9U 


]-time 13-time 
$160 $115 
2/3-page 125 90 
W/o-page 90 66 56 


Space 


l-page 


Pit & Quarry . . Chicago, new rates, effe: 
tive Sept. 1, 1959, for new accounts; Jan 


1, 1960, for 


current advertisers: 


Space |-time 6-time 12 


l-page $517 $463 
2/3-page 443 387 
island half 338 298 
John Haydock .. from editor to editorial 
jirector, Metalworking published by 
Cahners Publishing Co., Philadelphia. He 
is succeeded by Harry Wharen, formerly 


chief editor, Management Digest 


Hochgesang 


Caswell Speare . . from associate | 
Electrical Merchandising, 


Dlishing ( 


publisher 
published by McGraw-Hill Pu 
New York. He succeeds Shelton Fisher, 
named senior vice-president I the m 
pany’s Publications Div ther McGraw 
Hill changes: Warren W. Shew 
Charles F. Hochgesang named publis! 
respectively f 


and ed 
" 
] 


World. 


t 
Mr. Shew retains his 
manager responsibilities. Mr. Hochg 


Black, 


former editor and publisher of the maga 


was assistant to the editor. Fischer 
w administrative vice Jent 


. Also, John R. Calla- 


Yontinued on page 184 


zine, 18 n 


f Tampa Electric C 


Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising—a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family—has 
a success story that reads two 


men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products .. . in many cases a 
big new market. 


au 
4D 


0 


beogaeed 
' 
cor ter-4 
! 
! 
! 
eoetered 
cecsecced 


published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


.. business journalists 
since 1873 


New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
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H ] se-To-The-Read 
In the electrical-electronic industry oo pene Poe 


Baie SNIPS! 
SALES | ham, chief editor of Chemical Enoineerins, | (ALOE Wah TENS 
| ' sas Mareen ot i 8 5 direc A = gpg Paes Meyer and 
TARGET | trial patios sea : crated a Your Copy cs : 


Do Well in This 


F ACTS -a . .. from advertisers’ copy serv. | Bible of the Sheet Metal, 


Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 


There are 55,000 good reasons— all, Louis S. Kendall . m general manager warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 


electrical engineers—why you need | ‘Wastern MMotaiworkdnc ae ees > ee oes cae ae 7 

horizontal coverage to sell the $17 | ager, Equipment Materia Reporte ben yn meg a thru ohelondans ry direct 

billion electrical-electronic market. fee es * i Sa a eet Page i et 

For example: eee 1 @ Widely distributed in 48 stotes to nearly 
In ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 

al f el . | Es : . products they can use or install. 

ae at greeted sno, tetaligamanaage David S. Conner . . from Philadelphia di: @ Used each month, for the past six years, 

electronic manufacturers plus trict manager, Business Week. t hicag by more advertisers than any ether periodical 

30,000 product-specifying engineers ; = oe pul in the field. 

putting electricity to work in all IOS SH, NGUONS SUSINGSS, NOW IOIk 

industry and utilities. More effe« ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 

tive readership then you can get | Modern Converter . . published by 

with any vertical publication! } ; : 


yours for the asking 


@ January Annual — Winter Market Issue 
@ March Anniversary — Spring Marke? Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 


Ask your EE representative for 
@ December Holiday Greeting Issue 


full market facts. And remember 


wherever it takes electrical engineering | ey iat Pe Fe i oS ie ele a EA ale a Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
to put your product to work a ee icant ; nn VOLS of Work Done by Readers. Giadly Sent on 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Request. 


puts your advertising to work | Service Publications and Western Aviation SNIPS Wa Walt: 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING | "cosine « - Have joined National Bust | BAT oat maar Teorey TT 
s9tt t., New York 18, New York ‘landa . pailaasieneanen Ses cecioneg 


MOTION PICTURES 
Ceramic Age. . ha: 
SLIDE FILMS #t 369 Lexington 


Bernard B. Levinson 





nanage 





Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes | 
both to assure measurable results. William Hoelscher, managing editor 

. tit ind Oliver Johnson, sali 


Write for our booklet £ 
“How Much Should | se ; ssa , : a — 78 . 

a Film Cost?” | i : ni = ” ; 2 “ an we | 11 : ; l | Pp | T A hi D Q U A be we y 
ee eee ae eee ee For 43 years the most reliable 


BEAR as | ane ee — source of information for admin- 


and istrative and production officials 
Witten 8. oe in the cement, crushed stone 


2A‘s a f= IPREDN ie oe : bier (tigre ua Os pa area AC sand and oravel, lime, gypsum 
ee ee eee eneoieak and other industrial minerals 
gm [ee ee ane st: sits ri 
IN¢:. nes Oe ee iE PRD Year after year, advertisers 
—_ ee ; Te ee ee show preference for PIT AND 
SOUND BUSINESS FILMS a era arr ainh QUARRY and confirm it by us- 
7 ing a greater volume of adver- 
15 East Bethune Avenue Pocket List of Railroad Officials . . New tising than in any publication 
Detroit 2, Michigan York, new rates, effective t., 1959, f serving this field. 
ts; J t Editorial guidance by Contin- 
| vertiser: ~e Readership Survey, and 
The Talbott Tower Eastman Research. 


Dayton 2, Ohio rrases sos0-Ssgva's«—ésisco)s«§ PPT] AND QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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NIAA NEWS... 
continued from p. 102 


Ziegenhagen named 
IARI board chairman 


The Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute has elected M. E. 
Ziegenhagen, advertising and mar- 
keting promotion manager for 
Worthington Corp., as its new chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

Other newly elected board mem- 
bers are Harold W. Hoffman, assist- 
ant advertising director, U. S. Steel; 
and G. C. Buzby, president, Chilton 
Co. H. A. Harty, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Wolverine 
Tube and Calumet Divisions of Cal- 
umet & Hecla, and new board 
chairman of NIAA, automatically 
serves concurrently as one of the 
IARI trustees. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen succeeds Fred 
E. Adams, president of G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., in the IARI chairmanship. 
His official staff for the coming year 
includes Robert W. Boggs, Union 
Carbide Plastics Co. advertising 
manager, vice-chairman; Arthur H. 
Dix, research vice-president, Con- 
over-Mast Publications, reelected 
secretary; and Charles Farran, 
president of Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
re-elected treasurer. 


Publicity more difficult to 
place, is better read: Burger 


= A publicity man has found a sil- 
ver lining around one of his profes- 
sion’s darkest clouds: the highly 
skeptical editor. 

Chester Burger, vice-president of 
Ruder & Finn, New York public 
relations agency, told the Boston 
NIAA chapter that publicity, once 
past the editor and into the publica- 
tion’s editorial columns, has a high- 
er readership and is regarded by 
readers as more factual and reliable 
than product claims contained in 
paid advertising. 

He said, “The higher readership 
of the editorial columns perhaps 
indicates that the editors—and pub- 
lic relations men—have learned 
better than the advertising agen- 
cies what their readers are inter- 
ested in.” 

He said, however, that pr men 
can learn much from admen, par- 
ticularly on media selection. * 


AMERICAN 


eramic 


Here’s why no other sociery 


medium delivers ® ulletin 


Maile @claelulls 


Field like 


CERAMIC BULLETIN 


o 7 e 
What is the Ceramic Field ? 
Ceramics is one of the nation’s most important industries 
. With activities in Glass, Whitewares, Refractories, 
Electronics, Structural Clay Products, Enamel, Abrasives, 
Cements, Materials & Equipment, and Education! 


What Does This Tremendus Industry Buy ? 


If you sell production equipment, office furniture and 
machines, conveyors and materials handling equipment, 
vehicles, packaging systems, raw materials or transportation 
{to mention only a few specifics) there is a vast sales po- 
tential in Ceramics for you. 


How To Reach This Potential ? 


With CERAMIC BULLETIN! The BULLETIN has the 
largest paid circulation in the field. And as the official 
organ of the American Ceramic Society, it covers the 
entire field, reaching men at all levels of influence. Further, 
the BULLETIN is the obvious “door opener” for your 
salesmen who attend any of the over 100 Society meetings 
each year to talk with members face to face! 


Write today for the free booklet, ‘‘the 
Scope and Size of Ceramic Pro- 
duction in the United States.’’ 

It’s a real eye-opener on this 

vital industry. 


e ramic 
. ylleun 


THE AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 


4053 N. High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 

















| For all the Facts on If you wish to reach the 
Industrial and Trade 
Y Market Data 


LOOK in 
Industrial Marketing 


1960 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MARKET DATA & Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 
for over 74 years the leading 


DIRECTORY NUMBER | journal of the coal industry 


coal trade use 
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Meet an IRE award 
winner for 1959: 


fRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 
for his Originality 


In back of the giant strides in science being 
made today are men such as Charles H. 
Townes and Nicolaas Bloembergen 

who bring to their work great curiosity 


and keen minds. IRE is proud to honor 


Mr. Townes, Professor of Physics, 
Columbia University, and Mr. 


Bloembergen, Gordon McKay 4 


Professor of Applied Physics, Harvard 
University, as joint winners of the 


Morris Liebmann Memorial Prize ‘for 





important, fundamental 


contributions to the maser." 


And behind the cold statistics of the 67,369 
(ABC 12/31/58) circulation Proceedings now 
enjoys, are 54,557 professionally qualified 

men, plus 12,812 student members in 156 
Engineering Colleges, now awaiting your message 
in their own journal. If you buy space in the 
radio-electronics field, you should meet them. 


For a share in the present, and a stake in 
the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 
The institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York « MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston « Chicago « Minneapolis « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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- copy chasers 


? 
. 


Wonderland revisited 


Who lIiet that art 
director in again? 


A past blast at art directors by the Copy Chasers 


triggered much criticism—mostly from art directors. 


But our boys won't give in. This time they're even madder . . 
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The Copy Chasers’ 


2 Princapless 2 2 


The Copy Chasers base their criticism of industrial 
advertising on the following criteria which they em- 
ploy in their own daily chores. 


A sound sales idea related to the market’s interest, true 
to the product, penetrating, rememberable and, if pos- 
sible, so stated as to be the advertiser’s exclusive prop- 
erty. 


An arrangement characterized by orderliness and visual 
magnetism and establishing, by its over-all appearance, 
a consistency with campaign continuity. 


A visualization with dramatic interest but never to the 
extent of irrelevance to the message. 


A headline promising a reasonable reward for using the 
product—or at least promising a reward for reading. 


Copy expressing the product’s qualities in terms of the 
reader’s interest—informative, persuasive, easy-reading, 
free from generalities, unsubstantiated claims and “ad- 
vertising lingo.” 


OK 


as inserted 


NY 


= Sometimes when we read our 
mail, we get the impression that 
some people don’t understand what 
it is we’re doing at this stand. 

We recently received a _ letter 
which contains some pretty familiar 
words, to wit: 





| cannot understand how your group 
can be so dogmatic in its opinions con- 
cerning the worth of any advertisement, 
with little or no knowledge of the objec- 
tives and tasks of the entire advertising 
campaign . | maintain that unless 
you have available a campaign report 
similar to those submitted for various 
industrial advertising awards, your cri- 
teria for judgment are exclusively sub- 
jective, and thus open to attack, criti- 
cism and rebuttal 

A flippant answer to this would 
be that neither does the reader 
know—and that we aim, in a very 
“objective” way, to play the role 
of the reader in our examination of 
current industrial advertising. 

But it is not that easy, of course 
—because it would be ridiculous for 
us to attempt to “imagine” ourselves 
in the place of a chemical engineer 
one time, an oil well driller another 
time, and so forth. 

So what we are really doing is, as 
one correspondent suggests, apply- 
ing some admittedly subjective 
evaluations to the end product of 
some thinking that we know noth- 
ing about. 

Yet, we are mostly concerned 
here with technique, not with mes- 
sage. That is not to say that mes- 
sage is ignored by us; on the con- 
trary. But it is fairly easy for us (or 
anyone—a reader, for example) to 
discern whether message exists—to 
differentiate message 
(even on a subject that may be in- 
comprehensible to us) and no mes- 
sage at all. 


between 


Students of technique . . Tech- 
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Binags the NEW FLUSH KLEEN story 


better then ever FLUSH KLEEN clog-proof sewage pumping 


~ § uous _ 
CAM CAUSE DISASTROUS 11085 eas 


CLEAN PARTS 
¥ 3 WAYS -SAFELY! 
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AUTOMATICALLY 
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Tt takes a TEAM 


to solve timing problems 











Lett to right: (1) Our nomination tor the worst-iooking ad ever to appear in a business paper. (2) ine art director had no taient 
but he sure had patience. (3) Looks like somebody falling down stairs. (4) Text on a slant for easy reading? 


nique always exists. With no mes- 
sage, it’s all technique; with mes- 
sage, the technique may be bad or 
good. And it’s in the area of tech- 
niques (bad or good) that we claim 
to know our way about. 

For one thing, we've probably 
given more study to the subject of 
technique (particularly as it applies 
to industrial advertising) than 99°; 
must have 


of our readers. We 


learned something, because our ed- 


ucation has been empirical, not 
theoretical. 

And for another thing, in addi- 
tion to having the angels on our 
side, we also have the experts. Little 
that the Copy Chasers have written 
on advertising philosophy has been 
original—we’ve just parroted the 
precepts of the masters. And we 
have applied, in our examination of 
ads, what we believe would have 
been their judgments 


Our purpose here is to help raise 
the levels of advertising intelligence 
so that all advertising will be more 
readable and more believable—and 
thus more effective. Every bad ad 
hurts the good ones, for it dimin- 
ishes the patience of the people 
we're all trying to influence. You 
see—-we’'re being selfish, too, on be- 
half of our clients. 

What our criteria are is no mys- 
tery. We had hoped the criteria 


Continued cn page 190 
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rags elrctrome computers 


aud busturss 


Burroughs Corporation 








Proportionate? . . if the copy’s that un- 
important, why not leave it out? 
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Up-to-date . . This may be modern, but modern what? 





For fast sales action... 


find MEN READY / TO BUY! 


with... 





Your advertising in N.E.D. isthe fastest, most economical 
way to: (1) search for new applications for your products 
(2) contact new buying influences (3) find important new 
customers in any industry (4) maintain coverage of your 
present customers and prospects in all industries. 


N.E.D. helps you do these important marketing jobs by 
reaching industry’s most active buying group when 
they are READY TO BUY .. . when they are looking 
specifically for new products or equipment they can 
use NOW ... to help increase production, cut costs, im- 
prove quality .. . to keep up with competition. 


For fast sales action, search out these important MEN 
READY TO BUY —advertise (for only 4c per copy) 
IN N.E.D. 


NEW EDITORIAL STUDY A|PENTON) PUBLICATION + Penton Bidg. + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


An up-to-the-minute picture of industry’s most active 
buying group. Helpful information for all industrial 
advertisers, including latest data on N.E.D. market 
coverage, readership and advertising results. Write or 
call for your copy. 


Now over 83,500 copies (total distribution) in over 43,000 industrial plants 
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RIGID PLASTIC PIPE ...1. 


BORG WARNER 
* 


OUT-PERFORMS CONVENTIONAL PIPE 
means more business for you! 
10 Reosons why youre right with 


Rigid Pipe made at CYCOLACT 














Thermostatic 
DELAY RELAYS 
2 te 180 Second 


BALLAST | 
REGULATORS 








foosen screws 
ift out cage 
you never break connections 








Left to right: (1) Busy as a subway train at rush hour 


make the composition worse, the shape in the middle is bright red 
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would be implicit in our comments. 
Yet, because readers now and then 

readers offended, usually, by 
some remarks unfavorable to their 
ads—accuse us of superficial judg- 
ments, it is well, we think, to pub- 
lish periodically (as we used to, in 
every issue) the Copy Chasers’ 
principles. 


With our principles stated (see 


can return to our criti- 


p. 187), we 
cism 


Source of contempt. . Of all the 
different kinds of people inhabiting 
the world of advertising, the ones 
we have the greatest contempt for 
are the art directors. 

Our disaffection is not the con- 
ventional dog-versus-cat antipathy 
which most advertising 
offices those who make 
their typewriters and 


exists in 
between 
living on 


(2 and 3) Some artists still prefer white-on-black to black-on-white. (4) To 


those who make theirs on drawing 
boards. 

We don’t think much of copy- 
writers, either, but we will concede 
the point that most copywriters, no 
matter incompetent, are—or 
try to be—advertising men. But 
most art directors aren’t, and aren’t 
interested in ever being, advertising 
men. 

An art director normally ap- 
proaches an advertising problem as 
an artist, just as a women normally 

Continued en page 194 


how 














i”. THE TAXPAYERS’ METAL 


MOVES MORE TRAFFIC 
AT LOWER COST 








Deceiving . . Looks fine from a distance 


but up close, you can’t read it 
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Symbolic? . . To layout people this symbolizes progress. 





WHALS 
NEW 


” HEAT 
TRANSFER... 


At the 3rd Annual Heat Transfer Conference, August 9-12, chemical 
engineers concerned with the problems relating to the transfer of 
heat will congregate at Storrs, Conn. Out of this unique gathering, 
co-sponsored by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 

will come most of the latest developments, more up-to-date designs, 
and the only world-wide exchange of ideas and data on industrial 
applications of heat transfer. 


Engineers responsible for the design, construction and operation of 


processes and equipment used throughout the Chemical Process Industry 
will meet to discuss problems vitally important to their work. 


Thousands more —men in responsible charge —will turn to the 

pages of CEP’s October Heat Transfer Issue for the substance and 
findings of the Conference. 

An. annual feature, this issue will carry the most comprehensive 
coverage of Heat Transfer in any publication. 

For manufacturers of instruments and controls, computers, boilers, 
condensers, heat exchangers and other heat transfer or cooling 
equipment, and many related products, the authoritative Heat Transfer 
Issue offers the select audience of chemical engineers who create 
markets and strongly influence sales. 


It reaches more chemical engineers interested in Heat Transfer 
than any single publication. 


It offers you the highest quality circulation of chemical engineers with 
positions of responsibility—the men who buy more in the CPI market. 


It costs you less per page of advertising. 


Ask our nearest representative how your advertising in CEP meets 
the eye of the men who buy. 


CEHREP™ |£& 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers m 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Where will my 
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_ads get the best results?” 


“.,. nine publications to choose from. 


All go to men concerned in some way with aircraft... 
missiles...spacecraft. They’re all good magazines. But 
I can’t buy all of them. Shouldn’t if I could. 


“The men we’ve got to sell are technical men. But who 
are these guys? Chief Engineers? Vice Presidents? 
Designers? PA.’s?...Lots of different titles. 


“But one thing’s sure...they’re the men responsible for 


making the technical decisions. 


“I know they need specialized information in their own 
fields. I also know they can’t afford to overlook what’s 


going on in related fields. 


“Seems to me a publication that gives them specialized 
technical information which meets their needs is the one 


that’s bound to be read by the men I want. 


“And this technical editorial climate is sure to help my 


ads get the best results.” 


NOTE: When he checks the facts—chances are he'll pick 
Space/Aeronautics (formerly Aviation Age)—it’s the 
one technical management magazine in the group. 
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Left to right: (1) Who left the white space in the upper right corner? (2) The client paid for ink, so give him ink. (3) Small copy 


again on solid red 
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approaches any problem as a wom- 
an. Art directors (male) are just 
subjective and 
capricious as women (female). 
They see no problems beyond the 
framework of their drawing board 
—which is a very loose framework 


as irrational and 


but still a framework. 

An ad, to an art director, is never 
(being paid for by a 
client for a very serious reason); it 


a message 


is an opportunity for expression of 
virtuosity. The artist himself is the 
only one to be satisfied. This is not 
stubbornness on his part or any 
manifestation of under- 
standing. It is just blithe disregard 
of any factors other than personal 


superior 


gratification. What makes it rough 
is that the artist gets his kicks in 
some outlandish ways. 

There are two types of visualiza- 
tion in which art directors rejoice: 
® The exotic (illustrated at the bot- 
tom of the pages throughout this 
article). 

e The complicated (shown at the 
tops of the pages). 

The explanation for this lies 
within the art director’s psyche. 


A world apart. . The art director 
is an exotic person. He lives in a 
world foreign to the rest of us, a 
world of imagery and unreality in 
which he drifts, oblivious to the 
facts of life (business or otherwise) 
which rule the rest of us. Things, 
to him, are forms. Ideas are ar- 


rangements. Discipline is intolera- 
ble. 

This is not so dismaying in the 
field of consumer goods advertising, 
for there the effects of advertising 
are often—and often should be no 
than—subliminal. Exotic 
visualizations produce upon the ob- 


more 


server some of the beatitude en- 
joyed by the artist himself, and this 
sometimes influences needs, desires 
and purchasing decisions. 

But in advertising— 
which (we keep telling ourselves) 


industrial 


is read because buyers want in- 
formation. about available goods and 
services—the technique of the artist 
gets in the way of the communica- 
tion. Fancy ads may sell lingerie 
and pineapples and automobile fins 
but business men, be they engi- 
Cont 196 
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Left to right: (1) The copywriter won’t put this in his sample book. (2) When inspiration fails, try the side angle. (3) ‘’T’’ stands 


for ‘‘tree”’ 
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so what? (4) There’s nothing ‘‘magic’’ about a cliche 
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In a huge and “different” market like Public Works, buyers and users are often two entirely different 
sets of people. PUBLIC WORKS covers both, in content and circulation. It sets your advertising 
squarely before the technical men with whom most city-county-state buying originates. It reaches 
them by functions as well as titles—a vital difference that adds effectiveness and lowers “cost per 1000.” 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure "Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


©) U 8 Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


V fe) Q es @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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Revenge Does this artist hate the 


copy departments? 
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neers or vice-presidents, plant 
superintendents or hardware deal- 
it straight from the 


ers, want 


shoulder 





THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Wrong audience Fine . for the 


Museum of Modern Art. 
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Hidden 
can find them. 


Good, solid facts if you 


director does not know 


The 
this, and if he is told, he considers 


art 
it a matter of no consequence. Be- 


cause the reader is incidental in the 
situation 


Virtue .. at $30,000 .. The com- 


Too late . . How did this look ‘’before’’ 
the explosion? 


plicated layout is no problem in 
consumer goods advertising because 
it virtually does not exist. When an 
art director gets to earning $30,000 
a year (which we're told he does in 


the big consumer agencies), he has 





VEST POCKET POWER a 








Significant? . . So where’s the vest pocket power? 





How to put in a full day’s work 
... before breakfast 


Quaker Oats has to get its work 


in before breakfast or it’s too 
late. So Ad Director, Robert 
Macdonald, developed a philos- 
ophy anyone can use—“Do it 
now! Doit yesterday! But don’t 
put it off until tomorrow!” 


It’s a formula that looks to the 
future and, for that reason, 
leads very naturally into selling 
more than just product. 


Develop a personality. 


Mr. Macdonald feels that in- 
corporating public interest 
messages in product advertis- 
ing is an excellent way to pre- 
pare today for tomorrow. 


“It helps develop a friendly, 
likeable corporate personality,” 
he says. “And this is just as 
important as building a favor- 
able franchise for consumer 
product. A favorable corporate 
image makes it easier to get 
credit in financial circles, to 
attract reliable personnel and 
makes our own shareholders 
and employees feel that their 
company is unselfishly inter- 
ested in the nation’s welfare.” 
“And,” adds Mr. Macdonald, 
“do it now, or it will be more 
difficult later.”’ 


What was done? 


Mr. Macdonald asked his top 
management to get behind the 
Advertising Council . . . to in- 
corporate Council public serv- 
ice projects in all advertising of 
Quaker Oats products. 
Figures from October ’56 
through January ’59 show how 
massive the program has been. 
Newspaper circulation carrying 
Quaker Oats ads in support of 
Council causes was 130,585,940; 
magazine circulation, 244,713,- 
016; home impressions on TV 
and radio were 259,357,600 on 
network programs alone. 
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You can benefit, too. 


You can help your company 
build a more favorable corpo- 
rate image. Include Advertising 
Council drop-ins in your regu- 
lar advertising; use a Council 
advertisement instead of ‘“‘Com- 
pliments of a Friend” in your 
yearbook advertising; see that 
Council campaign posters are 
on bulletin boards in all your 
offices and plants. 


The advertising materials—re- 
production proofs, newspaper 
proofs and mats, posters, copy 
for radio and TV spots, etc.— 
are free. The current campaigns 
are: 


Aid to Higher Education 
Better Mental Health 
Better Schools 

Crusade for Freedom* 
Forest Fire Prevention 
Red Cross* 

Register, Contribute, Vote* 
Religion in American Life 
Religious Overseas Aid 
Stop Accidents 

United Fund Campaigns* 
United Nations* 

U. S. Savings Bonds 


*Not year-round campaigns 


For more information send in 
the coupon below, or call the 
Advertising Council branch 
office nearest you. Branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, New York 


Please tell me how to tie 
in with the Council. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CLEVELAND WORM AND GEAR COMPANY 








Solution . . If the copy’s no good, cover 


it with ink 
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learned not only that simplicity is 
a virtue, but also that his co-work- 
ers and clients recognize this fact. 
So he doesn’t have to gimmick up 
his ad in order to prove his worth. 


So? . Whattaya 


gins “‘In the family of fine firms 


But the art director in the indus- 
trial field is not so sophisticated. He 
equates skill with ink. Besides, he 
has discovered that when his clients 
buy color, they want plenty of colo: 
on the paper, so he pleases his 
clients as well as himself when he 
covers the white space. 

That’s why much industrial ad- 


Double duty . . Laid out, perhaps, by the 


man who designs eye charts 


vertising looks like the dog’s din- 
ner: the art director getting his 
ecstasy out of fouling up the copy. 
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Wrong trade . . This artist should dec- 
orate birthday cakes 
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Extreme . . This hand lettering business 


can go too far. 


Pardon the pun. . Picture of an ad mak- 


ing a ‘’d” fool of itself. 





WORSE THAN BAD 





Sawyer says writing 
is dying art, cites 
business paper ads 


= Business paper advertising “is 
contaminated with the worst writing 
of any branch of contemporary com- 
munications.” 

This “most dismaying observa- 
tion” was made by Howard G. 
“Scotty” Sawyer, vice-president of 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, 
at a Chicago meeting of Business 
Publications Audit of Circulation, 
of which he is a chairman. 

He said: “Writing is no longer a 
craft and the writer no longer a pro- 
fessional. Composition has become a 
simple matter of selection from a 
limited list of ‘symbol’ words and 
phrases. 

“The decline of writing is to be 
observed at its furthest point south 
in the advertisements published in 
business papers. How it is possible 
for people who are devoting their 
careers to the manipulation of the 
written word to manipulate it so 
wretchedly is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

“IT am fearful that the general 
lackluster quality of the writing in 
industrial advertising, words made 
to perform dreary and stupid acts, 
will result in a steady diminution 
of the power of words and also the 
respect of readers for those words. 

“As readers become accustomed 
to words which have lost their 
meaningfulness, they will expect to 
find no meaning in the messages 
which the words are intended to 
communicate, and ultimately the 
state of indifference is reached, at 
which point writing ceases to have 
effect.” 

Mr. Sawyer also urged advertis- 
ers to avoid advertising lingo, “those 
cliches of ‘ad talk’ which copywrit- 
ers fall back on when they let the 
flame of inspiration flicker.” He then 
cited some of the cliches most often 
used in business paper advertising: 

“Years of actual experience,” 
“painstaking research,’ “exhaustive 
tests,” “tradition of quality,” “rigid 
specifications,” “highest standards,” 
“outstanding reputation,” “triumph 
of modern engineering,” ‘designed 
‘know-how’,” and “well-equipped 
laboratories.” 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ADVERTISERS... 


Did you ever try to figure out the most effec- 
tive and least expensive way to reach the con- 
tractor with your advertising? 


First, there's the contractor himself to be 


informed and influenced. 


He has to be 'con- 


ditioned' for your salesman's approach. 


Then there's the distributor of the equipment. 
He has to be sold on supplementing your adver- 
tising program with his own advertising. 


Ever hear of the Associated Construction Publi- 
cations? Here are the tools that help weld 
manufacturer, customer and dealer together. 


A reader interest-dependence on ACP assures 


effective reader interest. 


With a unique and 


exclusive news content we have made ourselves 
vitally needed by the buyers of machinery. 


We've knitted the closest of relationships with 
the distributors of equipment and carry thou- 
sands of pages of their advertising, too! 


It's much too long a story to tell here, but 
we'll guarantee we can make it interesting at 
your desk. We've a couple of nifty brochures 
too, that make good reading. Write to the 
Office of the Secretary, 1022 Upper Midwest 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. for your free copy. 


00: Cd Man 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 

Arlington, Virginia 
CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
South Orange, New Jersey 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
Decatur, Georgia 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
Detroit, Michigan 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 
Los Angeles 26, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 


Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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JOURNAL 


SCOTES til 


EASTMAN 
RESEARCH 


A RECENT 
EASTMAN RESEARCH 
TABULATION SHOWS 


SAE Journal readers esti- 
mate they spend an average 
of 2 hours reading an issue 


50% of SAE Journal readers 
turn at once to some regular 
or special feature (or arti- 
cle) listed on the cover or 
contents page 


The average SAE Journal 
reader picks up his copy at 
least 3 times—and reads 
something each time 


51% of SAE Journal readers 
start reading the first day 


93% of SAE Journal readers 
get into the magazine within 
the first week 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





One final (?) barrage 
in the PR/publicity battle 


s I found myself in whole-hearted 
agreement with some of the views 
expressed by the jury of peers in 
relations (IM, “Letters,” 
June, p. 178). However, I am just 
as wholeheartedly in disagreement 
with some others. 

As one of the authors who partic- 
ipated in the now famous (or in- 
debate in print (“Who 
should handle your public rela- 
tions?” IM, April, p. 45), perhaps 
further comment is in order. 

No sensible pr man could quarrel 
with George Black’s statement that 
each company deserves a custom- 
tailored pr program, based on its 
special needs, budget and personnel 
available. And I believe James Ford 
indeed has a point when he asks 
“What about doing it yourself?” 
(The pros and cons of that question 
contain the seeds of an equally con- 
troversial debate in print.) 

But, frankly, the argument that 
publicity is not public relations (a 
truism I certainly subscribe to) 
tends to becloud a fact of pr life 
that all of your correspondents 
know. 

For whether it be conducted by 
outside counsel, internal company 
personnel, or an advertising agen- 
cy public relations department, the 
bulk of all pr work depends main- 
ly on the judicious and creative use 
of publicity. I contend that publicity 
is not simply “one of the tools” used 
by pr men. Rather, publicity is the 
most useful tool in the whole 
darned tool-room. 

To be sure, establishing and 
maintaining good relations with fi- 
nancial, plant, city, shareholder, 
employe and other publics does re- 
quire the use of many different 
techniques. But here again, public- 
ity is the most valuable and most 
used of any of them. Not necessarily 
product publicity, but publicity all 
the same. 


famous) 


I suppose we should have duly 
noted the difference between pub- 
licity and public relations for the 
record—if only to show IM’s read- 
ers that we know there is a differ- 
ence. 

But having done so, I submit that 
we would also have had to make it 
equally clear that the attainments 
of pr objectives will in large meas- 
ure depend on who conceives, plans 
and carries out the publicity pro- 
gram which inevitably accompanies 
pr counseling and policy-making. In 
fact, I can think of only one or two 
isolated, and very special situation 
cases, where a public relations pro- 
gram did not involve a major pub- 
licity effort as well. 

In short, while the critics do have 
a point, the close-coupling of pr and 
publicity is by no means as serious 
an error as they would have you 
believe. 

It would be interesting to learn, 
if you could, just what percentage 
of time these self-appointed critics 
spend in high-level counseling and 
policy conferences and compare it 
to the percentage devoted to shirt- 
sleeve publicity work. 

IRVING SMITH KOGAN 
Vice-President and Public Re- 
lations Director, Hicks & Greist, 
New York 


What they’re saying 
about ‘Sid Bernstein Says. .’ 


Chalk up one renewal 


# If Sid Bernstein keeps up the 
quality of his first piece (IM, June, 
p. 61), I will have to keep renewing 
my subscription. I could not agree 
more heartily with the subject of 
leading questions. Actually, the 
very subject of the survey discussed 
is biased. Can you expect a pros- 
pect to honestly tell you how to best 
sell him? 

Also, the St. Thomas story on 
marketing (IM Encyclopedia book- 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 








to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
_ 570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, ts Y. 


f 
if you use glossy photos for 


ofvessising, promotion or 
publicity . 





if you appreciate the advan- 
tages of — highest quality 
photos. 


and still like a good deal on 
price 


if you need prints nog now 
when you need them . 


you, sir, are a natural to do 
business with QPC* 


write a r samples and price list! 
(or phone, it’s quicker) 


_ QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 


W. Hubbard St., Chica 
SUperior 70200 


igo 10, Iil. 





let insert, June) is one of the best 
I have seen on the subject and I 
consider myself a fairly sharp stu- 
dent of the subject. 
BLAINE S. BRITTON 
Management Surveys, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


‘Intelligent and forthright’ 


= Your book has been strength- 
ened immeasurably by the intelli- 
gent and forthright remarks of a 
remarkable fellow. Hats off to “Sid 
Bernstein Says. .” 
JOE R. SCHOENINGER 
Plans & Copy Director, E. F. 
Schmidt Co., Milwaukee 


‘Lively and smart’ 


# If your new column “Sid Bern- 
stein Says . .” continues to be as 
lively and smart as the first one, 
you will have a useful addition to 
an already tremendously useful 
magazine. 
RAYMOND F. HAMEL 
Promotion Director, Modern 
Materials Handling, Boston 


‘Not a bad first inning’ 


= Welcome, [Sid Bernstein], to the 
ranks of contributors to INDUSTRIAL 
Marketinc. Not a bad first inning. 
But I’m not going to be satisfied un- 
til you’ve at least pitched a full 
game. I’ve seen a lot of these fresh, 
young guys come in and do three or 
four good innings and then get 
knocked out of the box about the 
fifth. It’s the staying power that 
counts. 
C. B, LARRABEE 
Director of Publications, ACS 
Applied Publications, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Kudos from Sweden 


s Just a line to tell you how much 
I appreciate reading INpuUSTRIAL 
MarKeTIN«. In the May issue I found 
quite a number of good marketing 
helps. 
HANS MALMBERG 
Exhibitions & Direct Mail 
Dept., Atlas Copco, Stockholm, 


Sweden 
Continued on page 202 


Now give 
buying information 
to over 
72,000 customers 


in over 45,000 


plants 


In Industrial Maintenance and 
Plant Operation you reach the men 
who do the buying . . . the most 
important buying customers of in- 
dustry. How do we know? It’s easy. 
Before a person can receive IM & 
PO, he must meet 3 qualifications. 
He must... 

1. Be employed by a firm with a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating of $50,- 
000 or better, or with 50 or more 
employees. 

2. Qualify by title or function as 
a member of the Plant Service 
Group. 

3. Have specifying or 
authority or influence. 
That’s buying power—found in 
over 72,000 men in more than 
45,000 carefully selected plants. 
Here’s where they are: 


buying 








Total 
Piants IM&PO 


Covered Circulation 





Ordnance & Accessories .... 193 
Food & Kindred Products .. 
Tobacco Manufacturers .... 
Textile Mill Products .... 
Apparel Manufacturers .... 
Lumber & Wood Products 
(except furniture) 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Paper & Allied Industries . 
Printing, Publishing 
& Allied Industries ... 
Chemicals & Allied Products 
Products of Petroleum & 
‘oal . : 
Rubber Products 
Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Products .... 
Fabricated Metal Products . 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment & Supplies . 
Transportation Equipment . 
Instrument Manufacturers 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Mining, Crude Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Extraction 
Construction ... a 
Service Industries ..... 
Utilities 
Distribution .... ees 
Educational Services 

















To get your share of the record break- 
ing Inquiries, ovr advertisers are get- 
ting month after month, call or write: 


ames publishing co. 
Cuthbert at 36th. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Industrial 


i Fetl aha s) ab: tal et =) 


and plant 


Operation 
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| AD MANAGERS 
'ACCOUNT EXECS . . . 


PORTFOLIO OF 
CASE HISTORIES 


How national marketers use 

Photo-Reporting for advertis- 

ing, publicity, and sales pro- 
motion campaigns. 


ISICKLES Photo-Reportin 


| 193 Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N. 


g 
é 


| Please send Free Portfolio 


| NAME 
| appress 


| ciTy 


@ There's only one 
way to get complete 
and reliable clipping 
coverage of maga- 


zines. BACON’S is 


IT’S 
the specialist in 
Jy magazines. 25 
years experience 
has built a com- 
for plete list and un- 
matched methods 
for clipping accu- 
racy. BACON'S is 
a must! 
Ask for Bulletin 56 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


of Published as 
MAGAZINES! publicity 
. publicity 
directory. 
BACON'S 
PUBLICITY 
CHECKER 
—the bible for 
building accurate 
lists. 336 p. p. 
$18.00. Send for 
your copy today! 


BACON’S 
CLIPPING 
BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 2-8419 











QUALIFIED MINING 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEER 


Well established business organization has 
excellent opening for man with heavy con- 
struction mining or mineral industry ex- 
perience or process experience in the 
mineral field. Also some technical writing 
necessary plus an aptitude for sales and 
public relations. Fully paid expense travel. 
Mid-West location. 


Write Box 563, ¢/o Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Iilinoils. 











SAVE $ SAVE $ SAVE 


Lowest Cost Duplicating Service MAGI-COPY 

Office Copy Machine Owners! Photostat Users! 
Need 3-5-6-10-20-25-50-100 copies? Low as 
7c per copy. No Machine to buy—we do it 
all. Just send us what you want copied, we 
do the rest. Mail orders welcome. Write or 
call for FREE price list and information 


ALFRED MOSSNER COMPANY 
108 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, FRa 2-8600 


DWE 
CEEEEE EEE EEE 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 201 


Advice to Copy Chasers: 
read your Bible 


® In reference to the North Amer- 
ican Aviation ad quote (Copy Chas- 
ers, IM, June, p. 172): You'll find 
the source of this quote is the King 
James version of the Bible. Shakes- 
peare said “The devil quote 
scripture for his own purposes.” 
Evidently admen can, too. 
And just as fruitlessly. 
Cc. W. METCALF 
Engineered Advertising, Sharon, 
Mass. 


can 


some 


IM does a ‘Corrigan’ on 
WD4F name change 


= It’s always a delight to find other 
publishers who have made boo boos. 
I know we run into them every 
once in a while. 

Anent page 141, your July issue, 
“Industry & Welding” is not the 
new name of Welding Design & 
Fabrication. Welding Design & 
Fabrication is the new name of “In- 
dustry & Welding” (after 29 years) 

LESTER P. AURBACH 
Executive Vice-President, In- 
dustrial Publishing Corp, 
Cleveland, O. 


New market analysis man finds 
IM of ‘invaluable assistance’ 


= In my new position as supervisor 
of market analysis, I have started 
magazine, and it 
has already proved to be of in- 


to receive your 

valuable assistance. I am sure it will 
continue to do so in the future. 

M. S. SCHOENBERG 

Supervisor Market Analysis 

and Technical Office, Systems 

Div., Kearfott Co., Clifton, N. J. 


Seeks a guide for setting up 
a marketing research index 


s We are attempting to establish a 
marketing research library within 
our organization, and would very 
much appreciate your help. 

One of the first steps in this proj- 
ect is to set up a master subject 
index for filing marketing research 


material. Do you have available any 
classifying list that would serve as a 
guide for such an index? 
EILEEN SCHOVILLE 
Howard H. Monk & Associates, 
Rockford, Ill. 
[Our IM Encyclopedia booklet, “A 
System for Organizing a Marketing 
Library,” included as a separate in- 
sert in our March issue should solve 
your problem very nicely.—Ed.] 


"Du Pont Introduces Delrin’— 
but IM forgot to say where 


# This morning your July issue 
reached my desk and I was con- 
siderably interested in the article 
on page 51 entitled, “More Com- 
petition for Metals: Du Pont Intro- 
duces Delrin.” 

Your article states that this new 
Du Pont product was officially in- 
troduced with a four-page, two- 
color advertisement in Business 
Week. I might add that this four 
page insertion also ran in the June 
issue of Materials in Design Engi- 
neering. 

WILLIAM P. WINSOR 
Vice-President and Publisher, 
Materials in Design Engineer- 
ing, New York. 
[In addition to Business Week and 
Materials in Design Engineering, 
the four-page Delrin ad ran in 
Design News, and Scientific Amer- 
ican.—Ed. ] 


IM’s ‘$14,000 corporate image’ 
story gets broad distribution 


= I have just finished reading “Can 
a small company afford a corporate 
image program?” by John H. Rice 
in the June Issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING (p. 54), and am asking 
your permission to reprint it in a 
future issue of “New Jersey Busi- 
ness.” 

I know that the article would be 
a worthy addition to our magazine. 
I would, of course, give appropriate 
credit to both the author and to IM. 

JOHN S. LEMAIRE 
Executive Editor, New Jersey 
Business, Newark 
[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 
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“Adhesives Age ss t—(CtsCsid*S 
Advertising Council, The - 5 Ee 
“Air Conditioning nana and 
Ventilating 
* American Artisan _ 
Aviation Publications, Inc. 
. 121, 140-141 
Ceramic Society . acienasies n> SE 
City, The & 
Foundrymen’s Society __. 179 
“American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers ____. 191 
* American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 23, 
* American Machinist . = . 21 
American Rocket Society : 15 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
“American Society of Heating Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning __. 124 
“American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers __ 38 
* American Society of Tool Engineers, 137 
American Thermoplastic Co. 182 
*Ames Publishing Co. - 201 
“Appleton Coated Paper Company, 101 
“Appliance Manufacturer : 103 
“Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics 153 
Armed Forces Management 121 
“Armstrong Advertising Agency 180 
*“ASHRAE Journal 124 
A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
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*Assembly and "Fastener Engineering 4 
Associated Business Publications .. 84 
“Associated Construction Publications 
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“Board Products Publishing Co. 129 
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“Breskin Publications 177 
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“Contractors & Engineers 162, 163 
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“Electrical Engineering 23, 184 
*Elecirical Manufacturing 107 
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Factory 175 
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|. SPEAKING 


The Advertising Lag 


Historically manufacturers tend to maintain their 
advertising efforts even after a business decline has 
set in, and to lag behind business recovery in restoring 
this activity to what is regarded as normal or desirable 
proportions. 

This has been the case following the recession of 
1957-1958, for although practically all indicators show 
that business has returned to pre-recession levels, in- 
dustrial advertising is still below the volume which 
manufacturers found it profitable to employ in 1957. 

The exceptional companies which have maintained 
their advertising and sales promotion activities, or 
stepped up this part of their marketing efforts after the 
curve of business had again turned upward, have found 
that they are in an improved position as compared with 
competition. 

Companies which cut their advertising when the re- 
cession pushed sales volume below previous levels— 
which represented an all-time high for most companies 
selling to industry—have been somewhat timid about 
getting back into their stride, as far as giving their 
salesmen and distributors full advertising and promo- 
tion support is concerned. 

Some observers feel that this somewhat over-conser- 
vative policy may be the result of a desire to keep 
stockholders happy by issuing annual statements which 
are as satisfactory as possible, even during periods 
when sales and profits have declined. Items of expense 
which are easy to control, such as advertising and pro- 
motion, have been asked to make a major contribution 
to expense reduction, and hence this activity has suf- 
fered more than other departments. 

In the case of the capital goods industry, the tendency 
to cut the promotional phases of the business below 
what would be regarded as reasonable, in the light of 
current and future prospects, may work an undue hard- 
ship on the business after the market has rebounded 
and prospects are once more attractive. 

The reason is that investment in capital equipment, 
especially for modernization and cost-cutting purposes, 
involves major decisions by management. It is usually 
also a group decision, with many executives concerned 
in the final action. Increasing competition makes mod- 
ernization essential to business health and progress, and 
keeping the facts about the availability of new and im- 
proved equipment and machines before all of those con- 
cerned with key decisions of this kind becomes an im- 
portant part of sales insurance for several years to 
come. 

In addition to the policy decisions which are involved 
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Industrial admen, confronted in 1959 with heavyweight 
marketing opportunities, still are working with lightweight 
budgets. 


in considerable capital outlays, operating and produc- 
tion executives, who must decide which of several 
available brands will best meet the requirements of the 
company, need the educational help which consistent 
factual advertising can provide. While the details re- 
garding a new and improved type of equipment may 
come to operating men through many methods, the best 
assurance of interest and acceptance at all levels of 
manufacturing is the use of a steady and consistent 
program of advertising and promotion aimed at the 
specific groups on whose decisions the sales success of 
the supplier will depend. 

Failing to gear advertising and all other promotional 
activities to the opportunities of the market may have a 
negative effect on the sales and distribution organiza- 
tion which is relied upon to bring in the orders. When 
there is competition for every piece of business, sales en- 
thusiasm at all levels is the one indispensable factor in 
the equation of success. The merchandising of good ad- 
vertising is one of the primary elements in keeping field 
men keyed up to a confident and enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of product values, company position and future 
service facilities. Without this support, it may be that in 
the tough competitive in-fighting which will be going 
on, one salesman may lose out to another who repre- 
sents a company which has positioned its advertising 
to provide strong salling support. 

The advertising lag is also a lag in selling. Reducing 
its length or eliminating it completely may be the most 
important single factor needed to restore business vol- 
ume to 1957 levels, assuming that the market picture 
has changed for the better, as it already has in so many 
segments of the American economy. 





- 


SB ac/ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 











Electronic Design’s ‘‘Sixth Annual Audit of Brand Recognition’’ tells you 
just how your products stand in the minds of your customers and prospects. 
It rates over-all advertising effectiveness for 48 electronic product categories. 
Here is a measure of the achievement of your objective to make a favorable, 
lasting impression that will be recalled at the time of specification and purchase 
The results of this study serve as a fundamental guide in planning ad- 
vertising to the electronic industry. Distribution of the 65 page report is 
restricted to sales and marketing executives of electronic manufacturing 
plants and to their advertising agencies. Copies may be obtained without 
cost by writing to Electronic Design, 830 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





“| want it to improve 


production efficiency " 
(without breakdowns) 













































































AT want it to be 


easy to maintain” 
(and help speed production) 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


The choice of electrical equipment—like any plant equip- Nt 
ment—is always based on these twin considerations: 





ng 


1. Its contribution to production efficiency. uaa 
2. Its trouble-free service life. RELATIONS 


These are the mutual interests of the men in charge of pro- 
duction and maintenance engineering. They are inseparable, Fo fetaabted 
overlapping, interlocked. 


Most industrial marketers recognize this mutuality of inter- 
est, this common information need. That’s why they combine 
“Operating Instructions” with “Preventive Maintenance” in is 


the same manual they deliver with their equipment. Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 


But only MILL & Factory, of all industry-wide publications, equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 
recognizes the fact that these interests cannot be separated — 
only Mi.tu & Factory serves both of these mutual interests 


editorially. | . oo Mill & Factory : 


If your product has any bearing on improved productivity 
and/or low maintenance requirements, there’s no more suit- 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
able medium for your advertising. « Con Shent- ealitiontion 
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